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editor's preface 



The Manufcript of this Book was found 
amongft many others, in the Library of a 
man celebrated for his learning, and who 
was curious in colleQmg works of this kind. 
We find the following particulars refpe£ting 
it, in a note, affixed to the copy from which 
it v^^as printed, 

*' n^his work is attributed to the deceafcd 
" *M. Mirabaud, who was one of the forty 
*•' Members of, and perpvctual Secretary to, 
^* the French Academy, by perfons inti- 
*^ mately connected with him and his friend, 
" M. de Matha, which frrendlhip death alone 
^' could fcparate, who give the following 
" particulars of the Author of thefe writ- 
** ings. 

" Independent of the works, known and 
^ avowed, and which have juftly obtained. 

^' M. Mi- 












Vi THE editor's PREFACE. 

*^ M. Mirabaud a moft fplendid reputation, 
he compofed (fay they) many others in his 
youth, on quitting the congregation of the 

^ Priefts of the Oratory, among whom he 

" pafled feverai years. 

*^ Thefe very bold writings were never in- 
tended for pubh'cation, at leaft during the 
Author's life : and when he was appoint- 

** ed Tutor to the Princefles of the Houfe 

*^ of Orleans, he took the refolution of de- 
ftroying the greater part of thofe manu- 
fcripts, that might be fuppofed capable of 
bringing him into trouble. But the infi- 

" delity of fome friends, to whom he had 
confided his works, rendered his precau- 
tion ufelefs, and they preferved, at leaft, 
the greater part. Some of them were 

^^ very imprudently publifhed, during the 
life time, and without the knowledge, of 
our philofopher: of this number, is the 

" the Origin and Antiquity of the 

*' World, in three parts, which appeared in 
1 75 1. We find fdme other pieces attri- 
buted to the fame author, in a little work, 
printed privately, and in a very incorre£t 
manner, in 1743, under the title of New 

" Liber- 
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*♦ Liberties of Thought. Let it be ai 
it may, M. Mirabaiid having become more 
independent, he returned to his Philofo- 
phical ftudies, and indeed gave himfelf up 
entirely to the purfuit of them. 

This was the time when he compofed 
•* The System of Nature ; a work orf 
** which, until his death, he unceafingly be- 
"~ flowed his whole attention, and which, 
*^ amongft his moft intimate friends, he 
" called his Testament. In faft, M. Mi- 
" rabaud appears to have thoroughly be* 
lieved in the principles of this work; at 
once the boldeft and moft extraordinary 
the human mijoid has yet had the courage 
to produce ; and there is every reafon to 
" believe, frorti the profound knowledge dif- 
** played throughout the whole, tliat the au- 
•* thor availed himfelf of the information of 
" his friends, and alfo, that many of the 
" notes were added after the work was 
« finiflied. 

" The titles of the works not publifhed,. 
♦• that are attributed to the fame author, are, 
" I . The Life of Jefus Chrift. 2. Imjiartiat 
" Jiefe£lions on the Coffiel. 3. The Morality of 
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•^ Nature. 4. An abridged Hiftory of the Pr%f^ 

" hood^ ancient and modern. 5. The Opinions 
of the Ancients concerning the Jews"^. This 
laft may be found printed, but fadly disfi- 
gured, in a work publifhed 1 740, at Am- 
fterdam, by J. F. Bernard, in two fmall 
voluines twelves, under the title of Mif 

^ cellaneoiis Dtjfertatiofis, 

** Whatever were the ientiments of M. 

^ Mirabaud, allthofe who knew him, bear 
the moft brilliant teftimony to his integri- 
ty, candour, and the foundnefs of his un- 
derftanding ; in a word, to his focial vir- 

^ tues, and the innocence of his manners^ 
He died at Paris, the 24th of June, 1760^ 
in tlie eighty-fifth year of his age." 

* The opinions of the Ancients 't:onceming the Jcws^ 
and the Impartial Reflections on the Gofpel, were- print- 
ed ia 1 769^ 
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PREFACE by the AUTHOR. 



M^AN is only, mihappy tecaufe he is igno-- 
rant of nature.. His mkid is fo infefted by 
prejudice, that he apaears condemned tO' 
continual error.. He m fo attached to the' 
blind opinion^ that hef imbibes in his infan-- 
cy, that it is not wimout the utmoft diffi-- 
culty that he can •veft himfelf of them. • 
A dangerous leavem mixes with all his 
knowledge, andreiiders it neceffarily falfe, . 
obfcure, and wavermg. He feeks to render 
himfelf unhappy, by wifliing to range out 
of his fphere, anjd to carry his refearches; 
beyond the vifible world, riotwithftandiiig; 
that continual and reiterated oMacles are 
ufelefsiy warning hini of' the folly of his 
enterprize. He would be a Met^phyfician^ 
before he is an experimental Philofopher. . 
He quits realities to meditate on chimeras* ^ 
He neglefts experience to feed on hypothe- 
fis and conjecture. He dares Hot cultivate 
Vol. L B . - his 
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his reafon, becaufe early means have been 
tak^n to prevent him. He pretends to 
know his fate m the imagmary regions of 
another life, before he confiders the means 
of rendering himfelf happy in the world 
. where he at prefent refides. In fhort, MW 
difdains the ftudy . of Nature, to purfue 
phantoms, which refemble the Will with a 
Wifp, that at once terrifies and dazzles the 
benighted traveller, and which make him 
qui't the fimple road of truth, without pur- 
fuing which, he can Bever arrive at happi- 
??efs. . , 

It becomes then, of the utmoft import-^ 
ance^ to find oiit the means, by which we 
may defiroy thefe delufions,^ that can only 
ferve to miflead us. It is time to draw re- 
medies from nature^ againft the evils and 
mifchiefs that enthufiafin has brought upon 
ijs. Reafon, guided by experience, mull 
at laft attack in their ftrong holds, thofe 
prejudfces to which the human race have fo 
Jong been the victims* It is time, that this 
l-eafon. To unjuftly degraded, ftiould quit 
that cowardice, which has rendered it accef- 
/ajty to falfehood and delirium. Truth is in- 
variable. 



^tiriable^k is jieceflkjy to maiv-4t can 
never hstnn him-^-^us .neccjQSties make him 
feel it focmo: or litf r~we muft then diiixh 
ver it to mortjds-— we muft fhew them its 
charms, -that ^wt tmy difguft them, with that 
d^^praceful woffbip, which leads them into 
«rrors, and has^ but too often ufurped their 
lK>mage, imder the maflc of Truth. Its luf» 
trc ca© only wound the enemies of the hu* 
man race, whofe power has alone fubfifted,. 
through, the darknefs and ignorance which 
they hav^ every where diffufed' over the 
mind jof man. 

It is not to thefc perverfe beings that 
Truth fpeaks. Her voice can only be heard 
by thofe honeft hearts accuftomed to reflec- 
tioo, who have lenfibility enough to lament 
the numberlefs calamities that political and 
Teligious tyranny has brought upon the 
earth, who are fufficiently enlightened to 
view with .horror the immenfe cham of mis^ 
fortunes with which error has in all times 
overwhelmed mankimL It is to error that 
muft be attributed thofe infupportable chains 
that tjrrants and piiefts have forged for all 
nations. It is to cnx)r Ihat omft be attri- 

B z buted 
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buted tbe flavery that the people' of afmoft 
every country have fallen into, and whom 
nature defigned fhould ptirfue their happi- 
nefs by the moft perfeft freedom. Itris to 
error that iHuft be attributed thofe religious 
terrors that have every where petrified man 
iwith fear, or made him deftroy himfetf 
for chimeras. It is to error thatmuft be at- 
tributed thofe inveterate hatreds^ thofe bar-? 
barous perfecutidns, thofe continual maffa^^ 
cres, thofe dreadful tragedies, of which the 
earth has been too often made th€5 theatre, 
under the pretence of ferving the interefta 
of heaven. In fhort, it is to error, .confe- 
crated by religion, that muft be attributed 
that i^orance and uncertainty in which 
man ever firfds liimfelf with regard to his 
moft evident duties, his cleareft rights, and 
the moft demonftrable truths. Man, is in 
almoft every climate, a poor degraded cap- 
tive, deftitute of grandeur of foul, of reafon, 
or of virtue, whom his inhuman gaolers 
have never permitted to fee the light of 
day. - 

Let us then endeavour to difpel thofe 
(<:.louds of ignorance that prevent man from 

is .^ qiarching 
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inardimg with a firm , and ^ekdy pace 
through ihc path ^f lijfe. Let us infpire 
him with courage^ and with refpeftifor hts 
reafon, that hie may learn :to know himfelf;; 
that he may learii ;to knolv his legitimate 
rights; that he may leara to confult his ex- 
perience, and not an imagination led aftray 
hy authority; that he may renounce the 
prejudices of his infancy;/ ths^t' he may 
found his morals upon his nature, his wants, 
and the real advantages that Society pro- 
cures him ; that he may dare to love him- 
felf ; that he may learn to pwfue his ^rue 
happinefs, by promoting that of others. In 
Aortythat he may become a reifonable and 
virtuous beijig ; that he may become hap- 
py ; and that he may no longer occupy him- 
fe]f with teveriejs, or dangerous, or ufelefs. 
And, if he muft have his chimeras, that he 
may at Jeaft permit others to form theirs after 
their own fafliion; thj^t Jhe may perfuade 
himfelf, that it is of the utmoft importance 
to the Inhabitants of this World, to be just, 
KIND, and PEACEABLE; and, that nothing 
is more immaieriaj^ than their manner of 
fliinkin^ on obje6ts iiot acqeffible to i;eafon. 

• The 
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The fole ob}e6l of this Work, is to bring 
Man back to Natui«, to render his reafon 
*dear to him, to make him adore virtue,, to 
difpel thofe mills of pcejudice that hide 
from him the only road. that can really con- 
dufit him to that felidty he defires. Thefe 
are the real views of the Author ; fatisfied 
with tlie fincerity of his intention, he pre* 
fents to the reader nothing but thofe ideas, 
which a long and ferious refle£lion has con^ 
vinced him to be abfolutely neceffary to the 
repofe and happkiefs of Man, and favour- 
able to the progrcfs of the human under^ 
(landing. He ^invites the reader to an exami- 
nation of his principles ; and, far from hav- 
ing a wifti to wound the facred ties of mo- 
rality, he maintains he fliall ftrengthen 
them, and place Virtue on thofe altars 
from which flie has hitherto been driven, by 
impofture, enthufiafm, and religious terror, 
for the introdu£lion of the moll dangerous 
phantoms. 

Ready to defcend into the grave, which 

old age has rendered probable for fome time 

paftj the Author protefts in the moft fo- 

~ lemn manner, to have had no other pbjeft 

ia 
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in his labours, than to promote tlie good oF 
his fellow-creatures. His only ambition is^ 
to merit the approbation of thofe very few 
partifans of Truth, and honeft fouls, that 
fincerely fearch after it. He writes not to 
thofe who are deaf to the voice of reafon, 
who judge of things only by their vile inte-^ 
refts, and fatal prejudices. His cold re- 
mains will fear neither their clamours, nor 
their refentments, fo terrible to thofe, who,, 
while living, date announce to them the 

TRUTH. 
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SYSTEM OF NATURE. 



PART THE FIRST. 

OF NATURE AND HER LAWS — OF MAN— 
OF THE SOUL AND ITS FACULTIES — OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY — OF 
HAPPINESS. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OF NATURE. 

Men always^deceive themfelves when thej^ 
abandon experience for imaginary fyftems. 
Man is the work of nature — he exifts in na* 
ture — ^he is fubmitted to her laws — he cani\ot 
deliver himfelf from them — he cannot ftep 
beyond them even in thought — it is in vain 
that his mind vvoxild fpring forward beyond 
the bounds of the vifible world—he is al- 
ways neceflitated to return again. For a 
Vol. I. C being 
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bemg, formed by nature, and circumfcribed 
by her, there exifts nothing beyond the 
great whole of which he forms a part, and 
of which he experiences the influence. The 
beings which he fuppofes to be above na- 
ture, or diftinguiflicd from her, are always 
chimeras of which it is impoffible he ihould 
ever form any juft idea, neither of the place 
they oGcupy> nor of their manner of afting. 
There is not, there can be nothing, out of 
that nature, that includes all beings* 

Let man then ceafe to fearch out of the, 
world he inhabits, beings that can procure 
him an happinefs that nature denies him : 
let him ftudy this nature — let hini learn her 
laws — let him contemplate her energies and 
the immutable rules by which (he afts — let 
him apply thefe difcoveries to his own feli- 
city, an4 let him fubmit in filence to her 
laws, which nothing can abridge — let him 
coiifent to be ignorant of caufes hid from, 
him under the moft impenetrable veil — let 
him fubmit himfelf without murmuring to 
the decrees of an univerfal neceflity, which 
ckn never be brought within his comprehen- 
fion, or which can never emancipate him 

from 
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t 

J&om thofe rules hh effence h^' impofed 

They have evidently abided the diftinftion 
that has fo oft^n been nuwle betwixt the 
fhyjuul and tmrd H}an.|\Man is a bemg 
purely phyfical ; the moral man is only thi% 
phyiical being, con£der^ under a certain 
point of view, that is to fay, relatively to 
feme of his mod^ of aftion, owing tp his 
particular organization. But is not this or- 
ganization the work of nature ? The motion 
or impulfe to a£lion, of which he is fufcep- 
tible, arie they not phyfical ? his vifible ac- 
tions, as well as the invifible motions inte- 
riorly excited, arifing from hi« will, or his 
thougbts, are equally the natural effefts, and 
necefTary confequences, of his peculiar me- 
chanifm, and the impulfe he receives from 
thofe beings with which he is furrounded. 
All that the human mind has fucceffively 
invented, to change or perfect Kis being, 
and to render him more happy, was never 
more than the neceffary eonfequence of 'the 
peculiar effence of man, and that of the be- 
ings who afted on him. All our ipftitutions, 
all our reflexions, all our knowledge, have 

C 2 only 
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only for tlieir objeft, to procure us that hap- 
pinefs towards which our peculiar nature has 
a tendency inceflantly to impel us. /All that 
■we do or think; all that -we are, or that w^e 
fhall be, is nothing more than the confer 
•quence of what univerfal nature has made 
us. All our ideas, our wills, our aftions, 
are the neceffary effe£ls of the qualities and 
effence that nature has infufed in us; and 
of thofe circumftances through which fhe 
has obliged us to pafs, and by which flie 
regulates us. In fhort, art is only nature 
afting with the tools fhe has made.^ 

Nature fends man naked and deftitute of 
fuccours into this w'orld, which is to be his 
abode ; prefently he learns to cover his na- 
kednefs \^ith the fkins of wild beafts: by 
little and little, we fee him eftablifliing ma- 
nufaftories, of fluffs of gold, and of filk. 
To a Being elevated above our globe, and 
who, from the height of the atmofphere, 
contemplates the human fpecies in all its 
progrefs and changes, mai> does not feem 
lefs fubjefted to the laws of nature when he 
is naked in the forefl, painfully feekingliis 
nourilhment, than when he is living in ci»- 

vilized 
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vilized fociety, that is to fay, enriched with 
greater experience, and plunged in luxury, 
where every day he invents a thoufand 
new wants, and difcovers a thoufand means 
of fatisfying them. All the fteps we take 
to regulate our exiftence, can only be re- '^ 
garded as a long fucceffion of caufes and 
effefts, and which are only the develope- 
ment of the firft impulfe that nature gave 
us. The fame animal, by virtue of his or- 
ganization, paffes fucceffively from the moft 
fimple wants to the moft complicated, but 
which nevefthelefs is the confequence of its 
nature. It is thus that the butterfly, of 
which we fo much admire the beauty, be- 
gins by being an inanimate egg, out of 
which heat produces a worm ; this becomes 
a chryfalis, and then changes into that 
-winged infeft that wc fee beautified with 
the moft brilliant colours: arrived at this 
form, he reproduces and propagates; at laft, 
defpoiled of his ornaments, he is obliged to 
difappear, after having fulfilled the tafk im- , 
pofed on him by nature, or havi^g defcrtbed 
the circle of mutation, w hich flie has mark- . 

cd out for beings of his fpecies. 

We 
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We fee fimilar pr^grefs and changes in all 
vegetables. It is by a fucceffion of combi- 
nations> that nature has interwoven in the 
original energies given to the aloe^ that thia^ 
plant is infenfibiy regulated and enlarged^ 
and produces at the end of a great number 
of years thofe flowers, which announce its 
jdeath. 

It is the fame with man, who m all his 

« 

motions, and all the changes he experiences^ 
never afts, but after the laws peculiar to his 
organization, and of the matter of which na* 
ture has compofed him. The phyfical man, is 
he who a£ts by the impulfe of caufes which- 
our fenfes make us underftand. The moral 
man, is he who a£t& by phyfical caufes, which 
our prejudices prevent us from knowing; 
The wild man, is a child deftitute of exr 
perience, incapable of purfuing his happi- 
nefs. The civilized man, is he whom ex- 
perience and focial life have enabled to 
draw from nature the means of his own 
happinefs. The enlightened man. i$ man in 

\his ^maturity, or in his perfeftion*. The 
* Cicero fays, efi autem virtus nihil alLuJ quam m 
fe jierfeHa ^ adjummumjierdu^a natura, De LEGiB^usy 
chap. i. 

happy 
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Sappy man, is he who knows how to cnjojr 
the benefits of nature. The unhappy man, 
is he who finds himfelf incapacitated td^ 
profit by her bounty. 

It is then to natural philofophy and to ex- 
perience that man ought always to recur in 
his refearches : thefe are what he ought ta 
confult in his religion, in his mbrals, in his 
legiflation, in political government, in the 
arts and fciences, in his pleafures, and in his 
misfortunes- Experience enables us to 
inow, that nature a£ts by fimple, uniform, 
and invariable laws. It is by our fenfes we 
are bound to univerfal nature : it is by our 
fenfes that we can experience and difcover / 
her fecrets; whenever we quit experience, 
we fall into a gulph, and our imagination 
leads us aftray: 

All the errors of men are phyfical errors ; 
they never deceive themfelves, but when 
they negleft to return to nature, to confult 
her rules, and to call experience to their 
aid. It is for want of experience that they 
form fuch imperfeO: ideas of matter, of its 
properties, of its combinations, of its force, 
of its manner of aftion, or of the energy 

which 
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which refultsfrom its effence; of courfe the 
whole univerfe becomes to them but a fcene 
of illufionsl They are ignorant of nature— 
they have miftakenher laws—they have not 
feen the neceffary routine that (he has mark- 
ed out for all that (he contains. What did 
I fay? they have miftaken themfelves 5 all 
their fyftema, all their conjefturcs, all their 
reafonings, from which experience has been 
baniihed, are but a long firing of errors and 
abfurdities. 

All error is prejudicial to man ; it is by 
deceiving themfelves that the human race 
have become miferable. For want of know- 
ing nature, they have made themfelves gods, 
which have become the fole obje£l of their 
hopes and their fears. Men have not felt 
that nature, as deftitute of goodnefs as of 
malice, only follows necelfary and immuta- 
ble laws — in producing and deftroying beings 
— in making thofe fomc times fufferwhom fhe. 
has endued with fenfibility — in diftributing 
to them good and evil, and in fubje£ting 
them to inceflai^t change: they have not 
feen that it was in nature herfelf, and in her 
natural abundance, that man ou|[ht to feek 

his 
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his want«, for remedies againft his^pait^, and 
for the me^ns<>fteadermghimfelf happy, they 
have expefted thefe things^from fome imagi- 
-iiary beings^ 'wiib diey have fuppofed to be 
I the authors of thefir pleafures and their mis- 
i fortunes, from whence we inay fee that it is to 
\ their ignorance of nature, that muflt be attri- 
\ buted thofe imknowii powers under which' 
the human race have fo long trembled, and*^ 
that fuperftitious worfhip that has been the / 
fource of all their mifery. 

It is for want of knowing his peculiar na- 
ture, his proper tendency, his wants, and 
his rights, that man has fallen in fociety, 
from LIBERTY into slavery. He had for- 
gotten, or believed himfelf obliged to fmo- 
ther the defires of his heart, and to facrifice 
his well being to the caprice of his chiefs^ 
he was ignorant of the end of affociation, 
and of government; he fubmitted himfelf 
without referve to men like himfelf, whom 
his^ prejudices made him regard as beings of 
a fuperior order, as gods upon earth ; thefe, 
to enflave him, profited of his ignorance, 
corrupted liim, rendered him vicious and mi- 
ferable. It is thus, for having been ignorant 
VoL.I. D of 
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of its peculiar nature, that the human race 
has' fallen into fervittide, and has been 
wickedly governed. 

It is for having miftaken himfelf, and for 
having been ignorant of the neceffary affi- 
nity that fubfifted between him arid the be- 
ings of his own fpecies, that man hasWiif- 
taken his duty to others — ^he did not judge 
rightly what was neceffary 4:6 his felicity— he 
did not fee what he owed ^e himfelf -, thofe 
cxceffes he ought to avoid, to rentier him fo- 
lidly happy ; the paffions he ought to reftft, 
or follow for his comfort and advantage; in 
ihort, he did not know his true interelL 
Hence all his irregularities; his intempe- 
rance, his fliamefulvoluptuoufnefs, and all 
thofe vices towhichhe gave himfelf up at the 

(expence of his prefervation, and his dura- 
ble felicity. It is therefore the ignorance of 
human nature, that has prevented man from^ 
enlightening his morals. Befide the depraved 
governments to which he was fubmitted, al- 
ways prevented him from prafiUfing them 
even when he knew tbenu 

It is alfo for want of having ftudied na- 
ture and her laws, for want of having fought 

to 
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to difcover her refources and her properties, 
that man has remained fo long in ignorance, / 
xw that he has taken fuch flow and irrefolute / 
fteps to ameliopate his condition. His flug- 
giflmefe finds its account by letting him be 
guided by precedent,, routine, or authority,, 
rather than by experience j which demands > 
aftivityi^ and by his reaion; wh ^<"l^ ^^?^^ 
refleftionT'Tlence that averfion that ineiic 
ftiew ter every thing that makes then^fwerve^ 
from- thofe rules to which they ha>e oeen ac-- 
euftomed; Hen<^e their ftupid and fcrupu^ 
totts- refpeft for antiquity, and for the moft: 
foolflh inftitutions of their fathers. Hence- 
thofe fears^that feize them, when the mod ad- 
vantageous changes are propofed to them, or 
th^ mrofl' probable attempts. This is the rea- - 
•fon why we fee nations lingering in the moft 
Ihameftil lethargyj groaning und^r thofe 
abufes ^at have been tranfmitted from cen- 
tury to century, trembling at the very idea 
of what alonecan remedy their misfortunes.- •> 
It is by this want ofi energy^ and for want / 
^f confulting experience, that medicine,! 
natural philofophy, agriculture, and ihihort 
all the ufeful fcience», have made fuch little 

D 2. progrefsJ 
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progtefs, and have re/nain^ So Joiig imdcr 
,the fhackles of authority, . Thofe who pro 
fefs thefe fciences, preferring rather to fpir 
low the beaten trafl:» than to trace out new 
ones ; they pi?efer the ravings of tl^ir 
imagination, and their gratuitoue tonjec- 
lures, to that laborioiis experience, whicfc 
;alone is capable of extrafting firom natuue 
her fecrets. 

^ In fliort;men, whether from floth, or irciai 
-fear, having renounced the evidence of itheir 
fenfesy have only been guided in' their, ao- 
tions and enterprifes, by imagination, -en- 
thufiafm, habit, prejudice, and above all, by 
Authority, which well knew how to profit 
from their ignorance, and to deceive then>. 
Imaginary fyftems fupplied the place of ej^- 
perience, refleftion, and reafon. Souls pe- 
trified with terror, and inebriated with the 
marvellous, or benumbed with floth, and 
guided by credulity, which produces inex- 
perience, created ridiculous opinions, or 
elfe adopted, without .examination, all diofe 
jchimeras with which they wiihed to gorge 
themfelves. 
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It ia .therefore, for having forgotten na* 
ture, and her waysr-for having difdained ex- j 
j perience — for having neglefted reafon— for / 
/ having defired the marvellous and (upema-/ 
-twal; in (liort^ for haying trembl^b thajtV 
ihe human race has fo long continued in a 
ftate of infancy, out of which there is fo \ 
mugh trouble in conducting them. They J 
have had only the mpft childifli hypothefis, 
of which they have.never dared to examine 
the principles and the proofs; they have 
been accuftomed to hold them facred, as the 
moft perfafl: truths^ of which they were not 
.permitted to doubt, even for an inftant. The . 
ignorance of man has rendered him credu^ 
lous; hk curiofity made him fwallow, ip 
jarge draughts, the marvellous ; time con- 
firmed him in his opinions, andhepaffed 
his conjeftures from race to race for realities. 
A tyrannical force maintained him in his 
.notions, now become fo neceffary for en- 
Having fociety. At length the whole fcience i 
-of man, of every kind, was but an heap of / 
falfehoods, darknefs, and contradictions,/ 
,interfperfed-here and there with the faint? 
glimmerings of truth, furniflied by nature;, 

of 
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of which they can never totaHy diveft them*- 
felves, b^caufe the5: neceffities ahvays brihg;^ 
them back to hen 

Let us then raife ourfelves above the(e 
clouds of prejudice. Let u« leave this hea- 
vy atmolphere that envelopes us^, ta eonli-' 
der the opinions of men, and their various, 
fyftems. Let us diftruft a difbrdered imagi- 
nation, and take experience for our guide- 
Let us confult nature. Let us dravr our 
ideas from nature herfelf, of thofe objefts. 
that {he contains^ Let us recur to our 
fenfes, v^^hich we have been made erroneoufljr 
to fufpe£t. Let us interrogate that reafon,, 
which has been fhamefuHy calumniated anidl 
difgraced. Let us contemplate attentrvely 
the vifible world, and let us fee if it will not 
fuffice, and enable us to judge of the un- 
known territory of the intelleftual worlds 
perhaps we (hall find there has been no rea- 
fbn for diftinguifhing them, arid that it was 
without motive, that two empires have been 
feparated, which are equally the inheritance 
of nature. 

The univerfe, that vaft affemblage of aH 
that exilis, oifers every where, but matter 

dnd 
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and nrotion. The whole, prefents to us, 
but an immenfe and uninterrupted fuccef- 
lion of caufes and effe^s. Some of \hefe 
caufcs are known to' us, becaufe they ftrike 
immediately on our fenfes ; others are un* 
known to us, becaufe they a£J: upon us, bf 
«ffe£ls frequently very remote from their 
fir ft caufe. 

A great variety of matter xombined in 
mi infinity of forms, receive and communi- 
cate inceflantly, various motion. The diffe- 
Tent properties of this matter — its different 
combnations — its various methods of aftion, 
which is the necefiary confequence, confti- 
tute for us, X\iq ejfmc^ of beings 5 and it is 
from thefe diverfified effences, that refult the 
different orders, clafles, or fyftems, that thefe 
beings occupy, and of which the fura total 
makp, what we call, nature. 

Tlierefpre, nature in its mofl extended 
fignification, is the great whole that refults' 
from the affemblage of different matter, of 
iis different combination, and of their difie- 
rent motion, which the univerfe prefents to 
our view. Nature, in a lefs extended fenfe, 
ex conlidered in each being, is the whole 

that 
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that rdiilts from its effence, that is to fa^i 
of the properties, combinations, motions^ or 
different modes of a£tion, bf^which it is ^€- 
tmguilhed from other beings. It is thus 
that man is, in the whole, the refuit of the 
combination of certain matter, endowed 
with peculiar properties, of which the ar- 
f range ment is called orgamzation, and of which 
the effence is to feel, to thinky tcr aft, and in 
(hort, to move after a manner diftinguilhed* 
from other beings^ with which he can be 
compared. After this comparifon man * 
ranks in an order, a fyftem, a clafs by himfelf, 
\ which difibrs from that of animals, in' 
/whelm w^ fee not the properties of which* 
I he is poffeffed. The different fyftems of be- 
ings, or if they will their particular natures y 
depends on the general fyftem of the grand 
j whole of univerfal nature, of which they 
I form a part, and to which every thing that 
exifts is neoeflarily attached. 

N. B. After having dcfcribed the proper 
definition that ought to be affixed to the 
word Nature, I muft advife the reader, 
once for all, that whenever, in the courfe* 

of 
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4if this work, I make ufe of the expreffioo, 
that nature produces aft effeft, I have.no iA- 
tention of perfc«Hfying that nature, whicji 
is purely anabftraft being; but Imean that 
the efieft, of which I fpeak, is the neceffary 
refult of the properties of fome one of thofe 
heings who compofe the great whole that 
we fee ; therefore, when I fay that Nature 
demands that man Jlwuld purfne his kaji/iinefs, it 
is to prevent circumlocution and tautology; 
and I underftand by it, that it is the pro-- 
perty of a being that* feels, that thinks, that 
wills, that a6ts, to labour to its own happi- 
nefs. /In Ihort, I call that natural^ which is 
conformable to the eflence of things, or the 
laws that nature prefcribes to all the be- 
ings that (he contains, in the different orders 
that thefe beings occupy, and under the dif- 
ferent circumftances through which they 
are obliged to pafs. Thus health is natural 
to man in a certain ftate ; difeafe is natural 
to him under other circumftances; death is 
a natural ftate for a body deprived of fome / 
of thofe things neceffary to maintain the ex- 
iftence of the animal, &c. By ejfencey I under- 
ftand, that which conftitutes a being, fuch 
Vol, I. JE as ^ 
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as he is ; the whole of the properties or qua- 
lities, after which, he exifts and afts as He 
does. When they fay it is the ejjence of ajlone 
to. f ally it is the fame ad if they faid, that its 
defcent is the neceflary effeft of its weight, 
of its denfity, the cohefion of its parts, df 
the elements of which it is compofed ; in 
Ihort, the t[f€frce of a being, is its particulaor 
;and individual nature. 



<:hapte^ 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



•B^Sr- 



OF MOTtON ANiy ITS ORIGFN^ 



Motion is an effort by which a bod)r 
changes, or has a tendency to change its po** 
fition, that is to fay, by which it correfponds; 
fucceffively in different parts of fpace, or 
by which it changes its relative diftance to^ 
other bodies. It is motion alone that efta- 
blifties the relation between our fenfes and 
exterior or interior beings : it is only by mor- 
tion that thefe beings are impreffed on us — 
that we know their exiftence — that we judge 
of their properties — that we diftinguifti the 
one from the other — that we diilribute thenL 
into different claffes. 

The beings, fubftances, or various bodies^, 
of which nature is the affemblage, which are 
themfelves effefts of certain combinations or 
caufes, become caufes in their turn. A 
cmfe is a being which puts another in moti-- 
on, or which produces fome change in it 

E 2 The 
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The effeSl is the change produced in one bo- 
dy, by the motion of another. 

Each being, by reafon of its effence, or of 
its peculiar nature, is capable of producing, 
of receiving, and of communicating a va- 
riety of motions : thus fome beings are pro- 
per to ftrike our organs, and thefe arc capa- 
ble of receiving the impreffion, or to under- 
go changes in their prefence. Thofe whicb 
cannbt a6t on any of our organs, whether im-^ 
mediately and by themfelves, or mediately 
by the intervention of other bodies, exift 
not for us, fince they can neither move usy 
nor confequently furnifli us with ideas, or be 
known to us, or be judged of by us. To 
know an objeft, is to have felt it ; to feel it, 
is to have been moved by it. To fee, is ta 
have been moved by the organs of fight; ta 
hear, is to have been ftruck by our organs of 
hearing, &c. In Ihort, in whatever manner 
a body a£ts upon us, we have no other 
knowledge of it, than by the change that it 
produces in us. 

Nature, as we have faid, is the aflem-^^ 
blage of all the beings and motions of which 
we have knowledge, as well as of many 

others 
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etliers of wliich we know nothing, becaufc^ 
they are inacceffible ta eur fenfes. From* 
the continual a£iion and re-aftion of all the* 
beings that nature contains, refult a feries^ 
of caufes and effefts, or motions, guided by 
conftant and invariable laws, peculiar to* 
each being, neceflary 6r inherent to its pat-' 
ticular nature, which make it always aft, or' 
move, after a determinate maniier. The' 
, difFeretit principles of each ofthefe motions 
\ are unknown to us, becaufe we are iofno-* 
r-ant of what originally conftitutes the ef- 
ience of thefe beings. The elements of a' 
body efcape our fenfes ; we kngw them only 
in tlie mafs 5 we are ignorant of their inti^ 
mate combination, the proportion of thefe 
combinations, from whence muft neceflarily 
refult their mode of a£tion, their motion, of 
their very different eflfefts. 

Our fenfes make us acquainted in general 
with two forts of motion, in the beings 
which furround us ; the One is d: motion of 
the mafs by which an entire body is trans-' 
felted from one place to another. The mo- 
tion of this genus we are fenlible of. 
Thus we fee a ftone fall, a ball roll, an arm » 

move 
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move or change its pofition. The other r» 
internal and concealed naotion, and depends, 
on the particular energies of a body^ that is* 
to fay, on ita eflence, on the combinatioiVy 
on the ?i£lion and rq-aftion of the minute 
and infenfible molecul^ai or particles of mat- 
ter of which the body is compofed. This 
motion we do not fee, we know it only by 
the alteration or change which we dif- 
cover, at the end of fome time, in thefe bo- 
dies or mixtures. Of this genus are thofe: 
concealed motions which fermentation pro- 
duces in the particles of flour, which how- 
ever fcattered jand feparated, become united,, 
and form the mafs >yhich we call Bread.. 
Such alfo ar^ the imperceptible motions by 
which we fee a plant or animal enlarge,, 
ftrengthen, undergo changes, acquire new 
qualities, without our eyes being capable of 
following * the progreflive motions, or the 
caufes that have produced thefe efFefts. In^ 
fliort, fuch alfo are the internal motions that 
pafs in man, which we have called his in- 

TELLECTUAL FACULTIES, y^/J. THOUGHTS, 

his PASSIONS, his will, of which we are 
iMily capable of judging by the a£tion, that 

<• is. 
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'is to fay, by thofe fenfible efiefts that ac- 
^company or follow them. It is thus, whea 
^we fee a man run away, that we judge he is 
interiorly a£txiated by the paffion of fear, &c. 
-&c. 

Thefe motions, whether vifible or con- 

-c^ed, are called acquired, when they 

are impreffed on a body by a canfe to which 

it is a ftranger, or when they are excited by 

a force exifting exteriorly which our fenfes 

make us difcover. It is thus we call that 

Acquired rnotion^ which the wind gives to 

the fails of a'fliip. We call thofcy ^nfmi^ 

^us motions, which are exciteji in a body, 

that contains within itfelf, the caufe of thofe 

'Changes that we fee operated on it. Then 

we fay that this body a£ts <>r moves by its 

own peculiar energies. Of this^ fort are 

thofe motions of the man who walks, who 

4alks, who thinks ; and neverthelefs, if we 

•examine the matter a little clofcr, we fliall 

be convinced, that ftriftly fpeaking. there is 

no fuch thing as fpontaneous motion,. in the 

Kiifferent bodies of nuture ; feeing tliat they 

•are a£ting continually one upon the other, 

and that all their caanges are to beaUribut- 
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*ed to the caufes, whether vifible or conteal- 
led, by which tliey Bre moved. The will of 
iman i§ fecretly moved, or determined, by 
fome exterior caufe, that produces a change 
in him; we believe he moves of himfelf, be- 
*caufe we^ fee neither the caufe that deter- 
mined him, . tlie manner in which it a^d, 
fior the organ which it put in motion. 

We call thofe simple motions, which are 
ipxcited in a body by a iingle caufe or force ; 
we call thofe compound motions, which 
<are produced by feveral different caufes, or 
-diftinft forces, whether thefe forces are equal 
^or unequal, confpiring differently, afting to- 
gether or fucceflively, known or unknown. 

Of whatever nature may be the motion of 
beings, it is always the neceffary confe- 
quence of their effences, or tbe properties of 
which they are compofed, and of thofe 
caufes of which they experience the action- 
Each being can only move and a£t after a 
particular manner, that is to fay, according 
to the laws that depend on its peculiar ef- 
fence, on its peculiar combination, on its 
peculiar nature, in fhort, on its peculiar ener- 
^^ies, and of thofe of the bodies from whom it 

receives 
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ireceiyes the impulfe. It is this that con(ti-» 
tutes the mvariable laws of motion ; I fay, m- 
variablCy becaufe they can never change 
without canfing a confufion in the effence 
of beings. It is thus that a heavy body 
muft neceffarily fall, if it meets with no 
obftacle capable of flopping it in its de- 
fcent. It is thus that a fenfible being muft 
neceffarily feek pleafure and avoid pain. 
It is thus that the matter of fire muft ne- 
ceffarily burn and diffufe light, &c. &c. 

Every being then has laws of motion that 
are proper for it, and conftantly afts or 
moves after thefe laws, at leaft if no fupe- 
rior caufe interrupts its aftion. It is thus 
that fire ceafes to burn combuftihle matter 
as foon as water is thrown into it to arreft 
its progrefs. It is thus that a fenfible being 
ceafes to feek pleafure, as foon as. he fears 
that pain will refult to him from it. 

The communication of motion, or the me- 
dium of a£iion, from one body to anpther, 
follows alfo certain and neceffary laws y each 
being can only communicate motion, but by 
reafon of its affinity, of its refemblance, of its 
conformity, of its analogy, or of the point 

Vol. I. F of 
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of contaft which it has with other beings. 
Fire can only propagate when it finds mat- 
ter that contains principles analogous to it. 
It extinguifhes when it meets bodies that it 
cannot embrace, that is to fay, that have not 
a certain relation to it. 

Every thing in the tmiverfe is in motion ; 
the e {fence of nature is to a£l ; and if we 
confider attentively its parts, we fliall fee 
that there is not a particle that enjoys abfo- 
lute repofe. Thofe which appear to us to be 
deprived of motion, are in faO: only in rela- 
tive or apparent reft ; they experience fucli 
an imperceptible motion, and fo little mark- 
ed, that we cannot perceive the changes they* 
undergo*. All that appears to us to be at reft, 
does not remain however one inflant in the 
feme ftate. All beings are continually breed- 
ing, increafing, decreafing, or ^ifperfing, 
with more or lefs dullnefs or rapidity. The 

* This truth, of which fo many obfervers ftill afFeft 
to doubt, has been carried to demonflration in a work 
of the celebrated To land, which appeared in Englifli 
at the commencement of the prefent century, un4er the 
title of Letters to Serena. If any one has yet a 
.doubt remaining on this head, they can confult it. 
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infeft called Ephemeron, is produced^ 
and periflies the fame day; of confequence 
It very rapidly experiences the confiderable 
changes of its being. The combinations 
formed- by the moft folid bodies, and which 
appear to enjoy the moft perfeQ: repofe, are 
decompofed, are diifolved, in the courfe of 
time. The harddl ftones are, by degrees^ 
deftroyed by the contafl: of the air. A mafs 
of iron, which time has gnawed into ruft, 
muft have" been in motion from the moment 
of its formation, in the bowels of the earthy 
until the inftant that we fee it in this ftate of 
diffolution. 

Natural Philofophers fcem, for the moft 
part, not to have fufficiently reflefted on 
what they call the N^us^; that is to fay, 
the inceffant and continual efforts that one 
body is making on another, which otherwife 
appear to enjoy the moft perfect repofe. A 
ftone of five hundred pounds weight, ap- 
pears to reft on the earth, neverthelcfs, it 
never ceafes an inftant to weigh with force 
upon the earth, which refifts, or which re^ 

* Nisus. A term in Pliilofophy, which defciibes the 
inclination of one body towards another. 

F 2 pulfes 
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pulfes it in its turn. Will they fay that this 
ftone, and this earth, do not zGt ? To un- 
deceive them, it will be fufficient to inter- 
pofe our hand betwixt the earth and the 
ftone, and we fliall find, that notwithftand- 
ing the repofe it feems to enjoy, that this 
ftone has, neverthelefs, fufficient force to 
bruife it. There cannot exift in bodies ac- 
tion, without re-a£lion. A body, which ex- 
periences an impulfe, an attraftion, or a 
prefTure, of whatever kind, which it refifts, 
clearly proves, by that refiftance, that it re- 
a£is ; from whence it follows, that there is 
a concealed force, (vis inertia*) which it 
difplays againft another force ; which proves 
clearly, that this inert force is capable of ef- 
feftually acting and re-a£ting. In (hort, they 
will feel that thofe powers, which they call 
JeaJ>, and thofe forces which they call /w, 
or movt'ugy are powers of the fame fpecies, 
which difplay themfelves after a different 

mannerf. 

Cannot 

* Vis Inertia. A term in Philofophy, which de- 
fcribes the bare power of refiftance only. 

f A^ioni aqualis (ff contraria eft rtaHio, V. BiLFiN- 
CJtJR, DE DEO ANIMA ET MUNDO, § CCXVili. pag. 241. 

Upon 
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* Cannot we go a little further yet, and fay, 
that in the bodies, or maffes, which in the 
whole appear to us to be at reft, there is, 
however, a continual a£lion and re-a£lion, 
conftant. efforts, uninterrupted, impulfe and 
refiftance : in fhort, a ntfuSy by which the par^ 
tides of thefe bodies, prefs one upon ano- 
ther, reciprocally refifting each other, a£ling 
and re-a£ling inceffantly, which keeps them 
together, arid make thefe particles fonh a 
mafs, a body, a combination, which, in the- 
whole, appears to us to be at reft, notwith- 
ftanding that no one of its particles ever 
really ceafc to be in action ! Thefe bodies 
appear only to be at reft, by the equality of 
the 'motion of the forces a£ting in them. . 

Upon which the Commentator adds, ReaSlio dkltur ac- 
tio /zaiientis in agens^ feu corporis in quod agitur adio in 
illud quod in ipfum agit, huUa autem datur in corporihus 
aBioJine rea^one^ dum enijn corpus ad motumfollicitatur^ 
■rejijlit motui^ at que hac ipfa rejijientia reagit in agens, Ni- 
Jus fefe exerens adverjus nifum agentis^ feu vis ilia corporis ^ 
quatenns rejijiit^ internum reffitntia princlpium^ vocatur vis 
tnei'tiie^ feu pajfflva. Ergo corpus reagit vi inertice, ^Is 
igitur inertia Cs* vis matrix in corporihus una eademque eft 
vis^diverfo tamen mod^fe exerens—Vis autem inertii:s con- 
ffiit in niji adverfus nifum agentis fe cxercnte^ Cs'r.— Ibi- 
dem. 

Thus 
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Thus the bodies, that appear to enjoys the 
moft perfect repofe, really receive, howevcF, 
whether upon their furface, or in their inte* 
rior, continual impulfions, on thcpartof thofe 
bodies that furround them, or of thofe 
which penetrate them, or dilate them, or ra- 
rify them, or condenfe them ; in fhort, of 
thofe which compofe them : thereby, the 
particles of thefe bodies are really conftant- 
ly in a£tion and re-a6lion ; or in continual 
motion, of which the efFefts are fhewn in 
the end, by very remarkable changes. Heat 
rarifies and dilates metals, by which we fee 
that a bar of iron, by the variation of the 
atmofphere alone, muft be in a continual 
motion, and that there is not a fingle parti- 
cle in it, that enjoys true rcpofe for an in- 
ftant. Indeed, in thofe hard bodies, the par- 
ticles of which are contiguous, and drawn 
clofe together,, how is it poflible to conceive 
that the air, the cold, and the heat, can 
aft upon one of their particles, even exte- 
riorly, without the motion being communi- 
cated one after another, to their moft inti- 
mate and minute particles? How, without 
motion, can we conceive the manner by 

which 
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which our fenfe of fmelling is affefted by 
emanations efcaping from bodies the moft 
compa£t, and of which all the particles ap- 
pear to us at reft ? In (hort, how could we 
with the ^id of a telefcope fee the moft dif- 
tant ftars, if there w^as not a progreflive mo- 
tion from thefe ftars to the retina of our 
^ye ? 

In fliort, obfervation and reflexion 

ought to convince us, that every thing in 

nature is in continual motion. Tliat there 

is not one of its parts that enjoy true repofc; 

i:hat nature afts in all, and that fhe would 

ceafe to be nature if flie did not a£l ; or that 

without motion, nothing could be produced, 

nothing could be preferved, nothing could 

a£t in it. Thus the idea of nature, necef- 

farily includes the idea of motion. But fay 

they„ where did ihe receive her motion ? We 

reply it is from herfelf, fmce ftie is the great 

whole, out of which, confequently, nothing 

can exift. We fay that motion is a manner 

of being, that flows necefl!arily from the ef- 

fence of matter; that it moves by its peculiar 

energies ; that its motion is to be attributed 

to that force that is inherent in it; that the 

variety 
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variety of its motion, and the phenomena 
that refult, proceeds from the diverfity of 
the properties, the qualities, the combinati- 
ons, which are originally found in the differ- 
ent primitive matter, of which nature is the 
affemblaq^e. 

The natural philofophers, for the mod 
part, have regarded as inanimate, or as de- 
prived of the faculty of moving thofe bodies 
which are only moved by the interpofition of 
fome agent, or exterior caufe ; they have Se-.!^ 
lieved themfelves juftified in concluding, that 
the matter which conftitute thefe bodies h 
perfeftly inert in its nature. They have not 
been undeceived in this error, although they 
have feen, that whenever a body is left to it- 
felf, or difengaged from thofe obftacles 
which oppofed themfelves to its a£lion, it 
had a tendency to fall, or to approach to the 
centre of the earth, by a motion uniformly 
accelerated; they have rather chofen to fup- 
pofe an imaginary exterior caufe, of which, 
they themfelves had no idea, than admit, 
that thefe bodies held their motion from 
their peculiar nature. 

In 
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' lEntlie fame manner ahhdttghAcfc'phitofo- 
phers faw above their head^ an infinite num- 
ber o( immenfe globes which moved with 
great rapidity round a common centre, they 
did not ceafe to fuppofe chimerical caufes 
for tliefe movements, until the immortal 
Newton, demonftrated, that they were th^ 
efFeft of the gravitation*, of thefe ce- 
ieftial bodies, towards each other f. A very 

fimple 




* Gravitation. — A term in Philofophy, fignifyr- 
ing that quality by wiiicli all heavy bodies Jend towards 
the centre of the earth. 

f Experimental philofophers, and Newton himfelf, 
have confideredthc caufeof gravitation as inexplicable J 
notwithflanding it appears, that it may be deduced from 
&e motion of matter, by which bodiet are diverfely de4 
termined. Gravitation is only a mode of moving, a 
tendency towards a centre ; to fpeak ftri6tly, all motion 
is relative gravitation; that which fall§ relatively to us, 
rifes with relation to other bodies. From whence it 
follows that every motion in tlie univerfe, is the effe£l 
of gravitation, feeing that there is in the univerfe neither 
top or bottom, nor pofitive centre. It appears that the 
weight of bodies depend on their configuration, as well 
exterior as interior, -which give them their manner of 
motion, which is called gravitation, A ball of lead be- 
bg fpherical, fells quickly and diredt This ball re«^ 

Vol. I. G 4uce(i 
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£mple observation neverthelefs, would hive 

fufficed to have made the natural philofo* 

phers, anterior to Newton, feel how very 

infufficlent were the caufes, they admitted 

to operate with fuch great effefls ; they ha4 

room to convince themfelves, in the clafhing 

x)f one body againft another, which they 

could obferve, and by the known laws of 

motion, which . thefe always commuru^- 

cate, by reafon of the denfity of the b^^ 

dies; from whence they ought to haveT^^ 

turally inferred, that the derifity of the sub^ 

TLE or ETHEREAL matter, being infinitely 

lefe than that of the planets, it could only^ 

communicate to them a very feeble motion^ 

If they Irad obferved nature without prer 

judice, they would have been long fince 

convinced, that matter a£is by its own pecu* 

liar force, and has no lieed of any exteriof 

impulfe to put it in motion. It would have 

been perceived, that whenever mirxed bodies 

duced into very ifmall plates, will befuftained for a long- 
er time in the air : the action of fire will force this lead 
jo rife in the atmofphere. Here is the fame lead, va- 
rioufly modified, and confequently acting after modes 
entirely different, 

were 
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"Wtre put in a capacity to aft on 6ach other, 
motion was engendered inftantly; and that 
Aefe mixtures afted with a force capable of^ 
producing the moft furprifing effects; On' 
mixing together filings of iron, fulphur, and* 
water, thefe matter, thus put' in capacity to^ 
aft on each other, are hfeated by degrees^ 
flnd finifh by pToducitifg a^^iolent combuftion.- 
On wettitig flour with water, and clofing up^ 
^|1^ mixture, it is found at the end of fomei 
^^me, by the aid of the microfcope, to hav© 
produced organized beings that enjoy life,^ 
©f whicl^ the water and the flour were be-^ 
lieved incapable*. It is thus, that inanimate 
matter can pafs into life, which is itfelf on-^ 
fy an aflemblage of motion. 

Every where may be remarked thegenp; 

* Sec the Microfcopical Obfervations of Mn Need->- 
l>am, which fiilly confirm this fentiment. To a maa 
who reflects the production of a man, independant of 
the ordinary means, would it be more marvellous than- 
that of an infe6l with flour and water ? ' Fermentatioir 
and putrefaction, vifibly produce live animals. — Th^. 
^Deration that is called equivocal, is only for thofev 
who do not permit themfelves attentively to obferve n^-* 
ture, 

Gz ration. 
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ratiob of ^motion, or its developem/ent, » 
well as the energy of matter, m all th^ com- 
Ibinations^ where fee, air, and water, find 
tfeemf^lves joined together. Thefe elements^ 
or rather thefe mixed bodies, which ^e the 
i»pft volatile, and the moft fugitive of be- 
ings, are neverthekfs in the hands of na* 
tare, the prijociple agents, of which (he 
^vaik herfelf to operate the moft ftriking 
phoenomena. It is to thefe that is to J^^ 
bribed the effects of thunder, the erupti^^ 
of volcanos, earthquakes, &c. Art offers 
us ian agent of aftoniftiing force in gunpow- 
der, as foon as fire is joined to it. In ihort,. 
the moft terrible efFc£ls are produced in com-- 
bining matter which is believed dead and 
inert. 

All thefe fafts prove to us inconteftibly 
that motion is produced, augmented, and 
accelerated in matter, without the concur-* 
rence of any exterior agent : and we are 
obliged to conclude, that this motion is the 
Beceffary confequcnce of immutable laws,, 
of the eflence and properties inherent in the 
different elements, and in the various com* 
binations of thefe elements. Have we not 

alfo. 
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alfo the right to conclude from tfaefe exam- 
ples, that there can be an infinity of other 
combinations capable of producing different 
motions in matter, without it being necef- 
fary to recur for the explanation to agents 
more difficult to know, than the effefta 
which are attributed to them ? 

If men bad paid attention to what paffed 
imder their eyes^ they had not fearched out 

#aature a force diftinguifhed from her, to* 
her in aftion, and without which they 
have believed ffie could not move. If by^ 
nature we mean an heap of dead matter, 
deprived of all properties, purely paffive, 
we fhall, without doubt, be obliged to feek 
out of this nature the principle of her mo- 
tion : but if by nature, we underftand whaT 
it really is, a whole, in which the various* 
parts have different and various properties, 
which make them aft after thefe fame pro- 
perties, which are in a perpetual aftion and 
re-a£lion on each other, which weigh, which 
gravitate towards a common centre, v/hilfl 
others remove, and are going to the circum- 
ference, which attra£t and repel, which 
tjnite and feparate, and which by collifions' 

and 
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and continual approaches produce and <Ie^ 
eompofe all the bodies which we fee ; thetu 
nothing obliges us to have recourfe to fu-* 
pernatural powers, to account for the for- 
mation of things, and the phamomena whiclv 
lefult*. 

Thofe who admit of a caufe exterior to' 
matter, are obliged to fuppofe that this caufe 
has produced all the motion in this matter; 
in giving it exiftence. This fuppofitioii k^ 
founded on another, namely, that matted 
could begin to exift, an hypothefis, that? 
until this moment, has never been demon-- 
ftrated by any thing like folid proof. To» 
produce from nothing, or the creation, is' 
a word that cannot give us an idea of the* 
formation of the univerfe ; it prefents no 
on9 fenfe, upon which the mind can fixf. 

Thisi 

* Many theologians have acknowledged, that nature 
is an active whole. Natura- ejl'vis a^ivafeu motrix ; kicr 
nature etiam dicitur vis totius mundt^ feu vis univerfa inr 
mundo, V. Bilfinger, D£ Deo Anima et Mundo*. 
Pag. 2/8. 

'\ Ahnoft all the ancient philofophers were agreed tos- 
regard the world as eternal. Ocellus Lucakus faySy 

formally 
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""ITiis motion becomes ftill more: obfcurci 
♦when they at^ibute .creation, or the forma? 

Tormally in fpeaking of the unlveffe, k ^» y%p m Ka* 

'%qecil IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN, AND IT ALWAYS WILE 

"BE. All fhofe who renounce prejudice, feel the force 
t>f the principle, that NOTHrNo can be made 09 
.NOTHING. A truth, that nothing can fliake. Creation, 
.in the fenfe that the moderns have attached to it, is a theo- 
logical fiibtility. The Hebrew word, Bar ah, is ren- 
,^^re^ in Greek, in the verfion of the Septuagint, 
^rotntrif Vatable and Grotius, aflfure us, that td 
fl-endcr the Hebrew phrafe, of the firft vcrfe of Genefisi 
ffou mud fay, iv/iert God made heaven and earthy matter 
^oas without forrrty fee the Origin and Antiquity 
OF THE World., chap. ii. page 59. From which 
we fee, that the Hebrew word, which they have ren- 
dered Create, only fignifies to form^ fashion^ 
arringe, Ktj^m & vomvf CREATE and make, have 
always indicated the fame thing According to St. Je- 
ROME, creare^ is the fame thing as fo.W^;v, to found, to 
build. The bible does not any where fay in a clear 
manner, that the world was made of notliiny. Ter- 
tullian agrees, and the Father Petau fays, thajt 
this truth is eftablifhed more by reafoning, than by au- 
thority. See Beausobre Hist, of Manicheism, 
Vol. I. PAGE 178, 206, 218. St. Justin appears to 
"have regarded matter as eternal, fince he commends 
'Plato for having faid, that God, in the creation of 
ihe world, only gave impulfe to matter, and fafhioned 

It. 
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tioa of matter to a spiritual being, {hat 
is to fay, to a being that has ^p analogy, no 
point of contaft with it, andVhich, as wc 
Ihall (hew prefently, having neither extent^, 
nor parts, cannot be fufceptlble of motion, 
this being only the change of one body rela- 
tirely to another body, in which the body 
moved, prefents fucceflively different parts 
to different points of fpace. Befides, all the 
world mufl agree, that matter can never to^ 
tally be annihilated, or ceafe to exifl; tlien 
how do they comprehend that, that which 
cannot ceafe to be, could ever have had a 
beginning ? . 

Therefore, when they demand from 

It. In fliort, Burnet fays, in exprefs terms, Creatio^ 
Csf anniliilatio hodierno fenfu funt voces fiSlitia ; neque enim 
4ccunit apud Hebraos^ Graces^ aut Latinos^ vox ullajin' 
gularisy qua vim ijiam olim hahuerit V. ARCHiEOLOG. 
JihilofoJiL lib, I. cajt. "J^pag. ^'j^Pedit, Amjl. 1699, " It 
" 15* very difficult," fays an anonymous writer, not to 
" perfuade ourfelves, that matter is eternal, it being 
** impoffible for the human mind to conceive that there 
" ever was a time, or that there ever will be another, 
*' where there was^ and where will be, neither fpacq, 
" nor extent, nor room, nor depth, and where all was, 
** or will be nothing*** See Miscellaneous Dis. 
4ERTATIONS, voL ii. pag. 74. 

whence 
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>¥hence came matter ? We fay, . it has al* 
ways exifted. If they demand from whence 
came motion in matter ? We reply, that by 
the fame reafon it mufl: have' had motion 
from aU eternity, feeing that motion is ane- 
ceflfary confequence of its exiftence, of itai 
efience, and of its primitive properties ; 
fuch as its extent, its weight, its impenetra- 
hility, iU figure. See.' By virtue of thefe 
dfcntial conftituent properties, inherent in 
* II matter, and without which it is impoffx- 
ble to. form an idea of it, the different mate- 
ter of which the univerfe is compofed, muft 
have from all eternity, weighed againft eachj 
other, gravitated towards a centre, daflied 
againft each other, met,, been attra£ted, and 
repelled, combined, and feparated. In 
fliort, muft have a£ted and moved in differ- 
ent manners according to the effence ^nd 
energy peculiar to each genus of matter, 
^nd of each of their combinations. Exift* 
cnce, fuppofes properties in the thing that 
cxifts ; as foon as it has properties, its me- 
thods of aftion, muft neceffarily flow froin 
its mode of being. As foon as a body is 
heavy,, it muft fall : as foon as it falls, it 
. Vol. I. H muft 
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muft ftrike the bbdies it meets in its de- 
fccnt: as foon as it is denfe and folid, it 
muft, by reafon of its peculiar denfity, com- 
municate motion to the bodies it dafties 
againft : as foon as it has analogy and affi- 
nity with them, it muft unite with them : a^ 
foon as it has no point of analogy, it muft 
be repelled. Sec. 

From which we fee, that in fuppofing, 
which we are obliged to do, the exiftence of 
matter, we muft fuppofe it to have fbme 
kind of qualities, from which the motion, or 
modes of aftion, determined by thefe fame 
qualities, muft neceffarily flow. To form 
the univerfe, Descartes demanded but 
matter and motion. A variety of matter 
fufficed for' Wm ; different motion was the 
confequence of its exiftence, of its effence, 
and of its properties : its different modes of 
aftion, were the neceffary ^confequence of its 
different modes of being. Matter, without 
properties, is a mere nothing ; therefore, as 
foon as matter exifts, it muft a£t : as foon as 
it is various, it muft aft varioilfly : if it canno^ 
commence to exift, it myft have exifted from 
eternity. It will never ceafe to be ; and to 

aa 
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9& by its proper energy ; and motion is a 
tnanner that it holds from its peculiar exif- 
tence. 

The exiftence of matter is a fa£t : the 
exiftence of motion is another fa£l. Our 
eyes fhew us matter of different effences, 
endowed with properties that] diftinguifh^ 
between them, forming various combina- 
tions. Indeed it is an error, to believe that 
matter is an homogeneous body, of which* 
the parts differ from each other, only by their 
different modifications. Among the indivi- 
duals that we know, in the fame fp^cies,, 
there is none that refemble exaftly; and 
this therefore muft be, that the difference of* 
fituation alone, will neceffarily carry a diver- 
fity, more or lefs fenfible, not only in the mo-^ 
diiications, but alfo in the effence, in the pro- 
perties, and in the entire fyftem of beings*. 

If they weigh this priixciplie, which ex- 

H 2 perience 

* Thofe wha have obfervcd i>atQre dofcl^, know 
that two grains of iand are not Ihidly alikt. As foon 
as the ciraimftances, or the modifications, are not the 
fame for the beings of the fame fpecies, there cannot be 
an exa6t refemblance between them. See Chap. vi. 
This truth was well underftood by the profound and fub- 

tlc 
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, perience feems always to prove the tinifb 
of, they will be convinced that the matter* 
or primitive elements, of which bodies are 
Compofed, ^re not of the fame nature, and 
can confequently have neither the fame proi» 
perties, nor the fame modifications, nor the 
fame mode of moving and aflingi. - Their 
a£tivity, or their motion, already different, 
can yet diverfify to infinity, augmenting or 
diminifliing, accelerating therafekes or re- 
tarding themfelves, by reafon of the combi- 
nations, of the proportions, of the weights^ 
of the denfity, of the volume, and of the 
, matter, that enter into their compofition- 
The element of fire is vifibly more aCtive,. 
and more incoilftant, than the elemeilt jof 
earth; this is more folid and. heavy than 
fire, than air, than water. According to^' 
the quantity of thefe elements, which enter 
into the combination of bodies, thefe muft 
a^ diverfelv, and their motions muft in fome 

tie Leibnitz. This is the manner in which one of 
his difciples explained himfelf : Ex/ifinci/tio itiitrfcernihi* 
Hum patet eUmenta rerum materialium JinguJa Jingulus efsef 
. d'lJJiviiUa^ adevque umim ah alt no dlfilngui^ convenient er' 
Ovinia extra ft invlcem cxlj}cre^ in quo dijferinf a [.iinfity 
maihematlcls^ cu?n ilia vhi h^ec mmquam colnclitere pojiiiit* 
BiLFiNGEa, Di. Deo. Anima Et Mundo, Page 276* 

manner 
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we^fure bfe c6mpafed of the elements of 
which they are formed. Elementary fire 
appears to be in nature the principle of ac- 
tivity ; it is to ^ay thus, a fruitful leaven 
that puts the mafs in fermentation, and 
gives it life; Earth appears to be the prin- 
ciple of fofidity in bodies, by its impenetra-^ 
bility, or by the'ftrong coherence, of which 
its parts are fufceptible* Water, is a vehi-* 
cle proper to; favour the combination of bo-*^ 
(lies, in whicfe^k enters itfelf as a conftituent 
particle. In fhort, air is a fluid that furnifh-^ 
cs to the other elements, the fpace neceflfary 
to cxercife' their motiion^ and whith more- 
wer is found proper, to combine with them. 
Thefe elements, which our fenfes never 
fliewusiit'E pure ftate; and which ate con- 
tinually fet in aftion by each other, always 
a£llng and re-a£ling, tcmbining and fepa- 
rating, attrajQing and repelling, are fufficient 
to expiajii to us the formation of all thebe- 
ings;thatwefee ; their.motion are produced 
Wfthdiit iMertupti^dn fr6m one another ; they 
are alternately caufes and efF<?(^s; 'Ihus they 
form a vaft circle of e^encratioQ and d^ftruc- 
tion, of comb.^^^tiofl^aud ofdecompofition^ 
' JJ*": iJ • which 
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which could^ never have had a beginning', 
and can never have an end. In (hort, nature 
is but an immenfe chain of caufes and ef- 
fefts which flow without ceafing from one 
another. The motion of particular beings, 
depend on the general motion, which is it- 
felf maintained by the motion of particular 
beings. Thefe are ftrengthened or weak- 
ened — accelerated, or retarded — firaplified, 
©r complicated — procreated, or annihilated, 
by the different eombinationrf,, or circum- 
ftances, which change every moment, the 
direftions, the tendencies, the laws, the 
modes of being and of a6ting, of the differ- 
ent beings which are moved*. If we have 

^> If it was true, that: all tended to fbim an unique 
and iingle mafs ; and if in this unique mafs there arriv-: 
ed an inflant, when all was in Nisu, all would remain 
eternally in thVs ftate, and there would be to all eternity 
ho more than one matter and one effort, one nisus j 
this is what would be an eternal and univcrfal death. 
The natural PliilofplwrS) underftand by mius, the ef- 
fort of 6ne body againil another body, without k>cat 
tranflatioh. Now in tlus fuppofitipn, there could be 
nocaufe of diflblution, feeing, that according to the axi- 
om of chymifls, bodies dont a A but when they are dif- 
folved. CarJ:ora nen agvrnt ^fi Jintfiht^. ^ ' 

a mind 
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a mind to go beyond this, to find the princi- 
ple of a£tion in matter, and the origin of 
things, it is for ever to fall back into diffi- 
culties^ and to abfolutely abridge the exa- 
mination of our fcnfes, which only can make 
us know, and judge of the caufes capable 
of a6ling on them, or imprelTing on lliem 
motion. Therefore let us be content to fav, 
that matter always exifted, that it moves in 
virtue of its efTence — that all the phjcnomc- 
na of nature is afcribable to the divers mo- 
tion of a variety of matter that (lie con- 
tains, and which, like the phoenix, conti- 
nually regenerates out of her own afhes*. 

♦ Omnium qiue in ftmjiitemo ijio mundo femptr fuerunt 
fuiuraque funty aiunt principium fuifse nullum^ fed or hem 
efte quemdam gencrantiunf nafceniium que^ in qu§ untufcU" 
jus que gentti imtium^mul ^ finis efse videatur, 
V. CfiN-sORiN. De Die Natalu 
The poet, Manilius, expreifes bimfelf in the fame 
manner in thefe beautiful lines. 

Omnia mutantur mortals legi creatay 

Necfe cogtto/cuut terra verlentibus annis^ 

Exutas variamfactem per facula gentes^ 

At manet incoiumis Mundus fuaquc omnia/ervat^ 

Qua kec longa dies augetj minuitque^ /ene^usj 

Nee motuspunHo currit^ curfujque fatigat : 

Idcmjemper erit^ quoniam fempei fuituiem. 

Makiljj 
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Manilu Astronom. Lib, I. : 

This alfo was the opinion of Pythagoras, fuchas 

it is fct forth by Ovid in the fifteenth Book of his Meta- 

jnorphofis, verfe 165, and the following, 

Omnia jvutantur^ nihil interit ; errat ^ illine, 
JIu< venit^ June illuc^ ?i/r. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD 



OP MATTER — OF ITS I>IFFERBNT. COMBf^ 
NATION, AND ITS VARTOUS MOTION ( 
01BL OF THE COURSE OF NATURE. 

We know nothing of the elements of bo- 
dies, but we know fome of their properties 
or qualities, and we diftinguifli their diffe- 
rent matter, by the effeft or change they 
produce on our fenfes, that is to fay, by the 
different motion that their prefence excite 
in us. We find in them in confequence, 
extent, mobility, divifibility, folidity, gravi- 
ty, and inert force. From thefe general and 
primitive properties flow others, fuch as den- 
fity, figure; colour, weight, &c. Thus rela- 
tively to us, mattei*, is all that affefts our 
fenfes in any manner ■ whatever 5 and the 
qualities which we attribute to different 
matter, are founded on the different impref- 
fions, or upon the changes that they produce 
in us. 
Vol. L I Afa- 
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A fatisfjiftory definition of matter, has not 
yet been given. Men, deceived by their 
prejudices, hfivf b»4 but vague, fuperficial, 
and imperfeft notions of it. They have re- 
garded this matter as an unique being, grofs, 
pftffiv^^ incapable of mpvmg by itfdf ; of 
forobining by itfdf; of producbg any 
thing by itfclf ; inftead of which, theyoi^Tit 
to have regarded it as a genus of beings, in 
whic^ aJl the various individuals^ althougtr 
they might have Ipme commoa prppertiesj^ 
fuch as ej^tent, diviiibility, figure, &c-. £hou|4 
not, hpwever, be ranged under the fame 
clafs, iior be comprifed under the fjurxe de^^ 
nomination. ., - \ 

An example will J(erve to ^xpl^in wh;^ 
Aye have faid, to n^aj^eius feel it€ ,e*a£tnefs,j 
^d facilitate the appJicatipu. The propers- 
ties common to all matter, are ex:tcnt, divi* 
fibility, impenetrabjHty, figure^ ipobifity, or. 
th^ property Of b^ing niov^ in -^ nqafs.; 
Th^ m?.tter p/ fire,, bisf^, tliefe jpropertf^^ 
general -^n^ common tp^ al| iDEflij^er, enjoys, 
alfo the p^rticul^r property pf being moved, 
by ? mjQtioi^ that produce^ o^ out 'Q^^^^^, 
the fenfation of heat, alfo by another m<>7 
tion, which produces jn our eyes tjie ifei/a- 

tion 



tk)n of light. Iron, as well as matter ih ge- 
nei^l, has extertt, is dlvifible, figumbte, 
moveable in ma(*sf : if the mAtter of fir^ be* 
comes combined with it in a certain propor-* 
tion, or quantity, the iron then acquirer two ■- 
flew properties, namely, thofe of e:fccitingia 
us the fenfations of heat, and of lighf^. 
which it had not before, Btc. AH thefe 
diftinguifhing properties fere infeparable^ 
from it, and the phaenoniena that refult, re*- 
fait neceflarily, in the litmoft rigour of the^ 
word*. 

If we confider for a little the ways of tia-- 
ttire : if for a time We follow the beings in. 
their different ftates, through which, by rea— 
fen of their properties they are obliged to » 
pals, we ftiall difcover, that it is to motion^, 
akme that is to be afcribed all the changes,^ 
fte combinations, the forms ; in ftiort, all the 
modifications' of matter. . It is by motion, 
tfett erery thiiig that exiffs is produced, ex- 
penences changes, enlarges, and is deftroyed. 
R K motion that changes the afpe£t of be- 
ings; that adds to, or takes away from them, 
pToperfies, khd which make each of them, 
after hariiig occupied a certain rank or or- 

Iz der;j 
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der, by a confequence of its nature, iqCit it, 
to occupy another, and contribute' to the 
'Wrth, maintenance, anc' decompofition of 
other beings, totaUy diflereht in theFr x^f- 
fence, their rank, or fpace. 

In what experimental philofophers have 
called, the Three Orders of Nature*, 
they have made, by the aid of* motion, a 
tranfmigration, an exchange, and a continue 
al circulation, in the particles of matter } 
Nature has occafion, in one place, for thofe 
which fhe has placed for a time in another. 
Thefe particles, after having, by particular 
combinations, conftituted beings endued 
with cffences, with properties, with deter* 
minate modes of aftion, diffolve and fepa* 
rate with more or lefs eafe ; and combining 
in a new manner, they form new beings. 
The attentive obferver fees this law execute 
itfelf, in a manner more or lefs fenfible, 
through all the beings that fur round him : 
He fees nature, full of wandering germ^ of 
which fome difplay themfelves, whilft others 

* Threb Orders o^ Nature. Nature, is di- 
vided by Chymifts, into three kingdoms «r worldSj 
called the Mineral, the Vegetable, and the Anin>al. 

weit 
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wait till motion has placed them in their 
fphere, in their wombs or matrices, in the 
neceflary circumftances to open, to increafe^ 
to render them more fenfible, by. the addi- 
tion of other fubftance, or matter analogous 
to their primitive being. In all this, we fee 
only the efFef^s of motion, neceffarily guid- 
ed, modified, accelerated or flackened, 
ftrengthened or weakened, by reafon of the 
different properties that the beings fuccef- 
fively acquire and lofe ; that which infallibly 
produces, at each inftant, alterations, more 
or lefs, marked in all bodies, indeed thefe 
cannot be ftriftly the fame, in two fuccefliv« 
moments of their duration : they muft eve- 
ry inftant acquire or lofe ; in fhort, they are 
obliged to undergo continual variations in 
their cffences, in their properties, in their 
force, in their maffes, in their mode of bein^, 
iiji their qualities. 

Animals, after they have been unfolded 
in, and brought out of the wombs that are 
convenient to the elements of their machine, 
enlarge, ftrengthen, acquire new properties, 
a new energy, new faculties, whether by 
being nourilhed by plants analogous to their 

beiijj;. 
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being, or by devouring other anunals, Cff 
which the fubftance is proper to prcferve 
thjem, that k to fajr, to repair the continual 
DEPERDiTiON, or lofi of fome portion of 
their fubftance, that is difengagihg' itfelf 
every inftant. Thefe fame animals are nou-- 
riihed, preferred, ftrengthened, and en- 
larged, by the aid of air, water,, earth, ai|(i 
fire. Deprived of air, or of the fluid that 
fiirrounds them, that prefles on them, that 
penetrates them, that gives them theirfprin^,. 
they prefently ceafe to live. Water, com- 
bined with this air, enters into their w^hole • 
mecjjanifm, of which it facilitates the move* 
raent. Earth ferves for their bafis, in giving 
folidity to their texture ; it is conveyed by 
ttir and water, which carry it to thofe parti . 
ef ^ the body with which it can combine. In 
fine, fire itfelf, difguifed under an infinity 
of forms and covers, and continually received 
mto the animal, procure him heat and Kfe, 
and render him capable of exercifing hi^ 
functions. The aliments, charged with thefe 
various principles, entering into the fto- 
mach, re-eflablilh the nervous fyftem, and 
reilore by reafon of their a£livity and the elc* 

ments 
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^Rjents wluch comp^c them, the madunc 
which began to languid^, ;and be deprefled 
by the lots ivbich it bad fufifered; Forth- 
with . ti^e animal experiences, a ^an^e h^ 
•every part; be has more energy and a^ivityj 
he tak^s courage, and fliews more gaiety ; he 
^^, lie movejs, iie thinks after ^ different 
. msj^iner^ all his faculties are exercifed with 
' inore eafe*. From whence we fee, that what 
:are^allipd the E;.ements, or primitive parts 
'of matter, ivariouflycojaabined, are by the aid 
'of motion continually united, and affimilated 
with the fubftance of animals, that they vi* 
£bly modify their being, have an influence 
oipon :their actions, that is to fay, upon the 

* It is right to remark here, by anticipation, that all fpl- 

ritii^u^ f Ubftancfs, that i^ to fcy, thofc that contain a great 

ahuoxlance of fiery and inflamm^le matter, fuch as wine, 

brandy, licjueurs, &:c, are thofe that moft accelerate the 

organic motion of animals, by communicating to them 

iieat. It 'is thus, that wine generates courage, and even 

wit,t ^alrbotTgh . wine is a material being.- The fpring 

and fumm^r ofiiy hatches fo'woany infers and animifc, 

fevQi^riBg veg^tatipiu 4nd giving lifcto nature, but be» 

caufq then, the matter of fire is more abundant tlian iq 

the vi(!ntcr. The fiery matter is evidently the caufe of 

fermlfttatioi^ of gei^eration, and of Hfe. This was the 

Jgpitcrof the Ancients, fee Second Part, fir^ chap. 

jtowardslheend. 

motion. 
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motion, whether fcnfible or concealed, that 
is operated in them. 

The fame elements, which ferve to nou- 
rifhy to ftrengthen, and maintain the ani- 
mal, become under certain circumftances, 
the principle and inftriiments of its diffolu- 
tion, of its wcaknefs, of its death: they 
work its deftruftion, whenever they are not 
in that juft proportion which render, them 
proper to maintain its being. Thus, when 
water becomes too abundant in the body of 
the animal, it enervates, relaxes the fibres, 
and impedes the neceflary aftion of the other 
elements. Thus fire, admitted in too great 
a quantity, excites in it the moft diforderty 
motion, defl:ruftiv=e of its machine. It is 
thus, that air, charged with principles but 
little analogous to its mechanifm,* bring? 
upon it dangerous difeafes and contagion. 
In fine, the aliments modified after certaia 
manners, in the place of nourifhing, deftrdy 
the animal, and conduft it to its ruin. All 
thefe fubftanc'es preferve the animal only 
when they are analogous to it ; they ruin it 
when they are not in that juft equilibrium 

that 
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ttat render them proper to maintain its ex- 
iftence. 

Plants, as we have feen, th^t ferve fo nou- 
rifli and repair aliimals, are themfelves nou- 
riftied by earth ; they unfold in its bofom, 
enlarge and ftrengthen at its expence, con- 
tinually receiving into their texture by their 
}>ores and roots, water, air, and fiery mat- 
ter. Water vifibly reanimates them every 
time that their vegetation, or genus of life 
languiflies; it brings them thofe analogous 
principles by which they can come to perfec- 
tion; air is neceflary to them to extend, and 
to fumifli them with water, earth, and fire, 
with which it is itfelf conbined. In fine, they 
receive more or lefs of the inflammable mat- 
ter;, and the different proportions of thefe 
principles, conftitute the different families 
and CLASSES into which botanifls have dif- 
tributed plants, after their forms and their 
combinations, from whence refult an infini- 
ty of properties extremely varied. It is 
thus, that grow the cedar and the hyfTop, of 
which one rifes to the clouds, whilfl the 
other creeps humbly on the earth. Thus, 
from an acorn comes by little and little the 

VoL.L K oak, 
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oak, which overftiadows us with its foliage 
Thus a grain of corn, after having been nou- 
rifhed \>y the juices of the earth, fer\^es for 
the noiirifhment of man, into whom it con- 
veys the ekments or principles by which it 
has been enlarged itfcif, combined and modi- 
fied in a manner which render this vegetable 
proper to afliniilate and combine with the 
•human frame, that is to fay, with the fluids 
andfolidsof which it is compofed. 

We again find the fame elements or prin- 
'ciples, in the formation of Mineral? , as well 
as in their deccmpofition, whether natural 
if>r artificial. We fee that earths diverfely 
wrought, modified and combined, ferve to 
;increafe and give them mmore or lefe weight 
:and denfitv. We fee airland water contri*- 
*'bute to unite their particles; the fiery mat- 
ter or inflammable principle, gives them their 
colour, and fometimes plainly fliews itfelf 
•by the brilliant fparks that motion' bring 
out of them. Thefe -bodies fo folid, thefc 
ftones, thefe metals, are deftroyed ^d dif- 
folved by the aid of air, ^of water, and of 
fire, which can be proved by the moft ordi- 
nary analyfis, as well as by a multitude of 

experience^ 
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experience, of which our eyes are the daily 
witneffes. 

Animals, Plants, and Minerals, give back 
to nature at the end of a certain time; that 
is to fay, to the general mafs of things, to ' 
tbe Univerfal Magazine, the elements or 
principles which they had borrowed: theni 
the earth j-etalces that portion of the body, 
of which it made the balls and the folidity;; 
the air, charges itfelf with the parts that 
are analogous to it, and of thofe which arc 
more light and fiibtle: water carries off 
that which is proper to diffolve : fire break— 
ifig its chains, difengages. itfelf to go andi 
combine with other bodies/ The elemen-- 
tary particles of the animal^ being thus dif- 
luiited, di0blved, and difperfed, go and. 
fiorm new combinations; they ferve to nou- 
liflb, preferve, or deftroy new beings; and ^ 
amongil: others^ plants, which arrived at: 
their maturity, nourifh and preferve new ani- 
mals; thefe, undergoing in their turn, th^ 
fame fate as the firft. 

This is the conftant courfe of nature^: 
fucjv is the eternal circle, that all that ex- 
ifts^ k forced to defcribe. It is thus that mo- 

K2 tion. 
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fion, breeds, preferves for a time, and fuccei-- 
lively deftroys, parts of the univerfe, the one 
by the other, whilft the fum of exiftence re- 
mains always the fame. Nature, by its com- 
binations, brings forth funs, which place 
themfelyes in the centre of fo many fyf- 
tcms'y fhe produces planets, which by their 
peculiar effence gravitate and defcribe 
their revolutions round thefe funs; by lit- 
tle and little the motion is changed altoge- 
ther; perhaps one day the particles that 
compofe thefe marvellous maffes, will dif^ 
perfe, which man in the fhort fpace of his 
exiflence, will only have a faint glimpfe of 
by the way. 

It is then, that continual motion, inherent 
in matter, which changes and deftroys all be- 
ings which takes from them every inftant 
fome one of their properties to fubftitute 
others : it is motion, which in thus changing 
their aftual effence, changes alfo their or- 
der, their dire^ion, their tendency, and the 
laws which regulate their mode of afting 
and being: froni the ftone toimed in the 
b^w^lsof the earth, by the intimate ^com- 
bination of fimilar and analogous parti- 
cles. 
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des which are drawn together, to the fun^ 
that vaft refervoir of inflammable particles^ 

« 

which ftieds torrents of light over the firma- 
ment ; from the benumbed oyfter, to the ac- 
tive and thoughtful man, we fee an^uninter- 
rupted progreffion,aperpeti:ral chain of com- 
bination, and motion, from which refult 
beings, which only differ from each other,, 
by the variety of their elementary matter,* 
of the combination of thefe fame elements, 
from which proceed modes of a6tion and 
exiftence diverfified to infinity. In genera- 
tion, in nutrition, in prefervation, we never 
fee more than matter varioufly combined, of 
which each has its peculiar motion, regu- 
lated by fixed and determinate laws, which 
make them undergo neceffary changes. We 
(hall find in the formation, the growth, and 
the inftantaneous life, of animals, ' vegeta- 
bles, and minerals, only matter which com- 
bining, aggregating, accumulating, and ex- 
tending form, by little and little beings, feel- 
ing, living, vegetating, or deftitute of thefc 
faculties, and which, after having exifted 
fiwne time under a particular form, are forced 

to 
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to contribute by their ruin, to the prodb£lii- 
on of another*. 

** DcPrudlo unlus^ generation alterius, ^ To fpcak 
ftri^lly, nothing is cither born or dies in nature, a trtitb 
which was felt by feveral ancient philofophers. Empe— 
pocLES fays, *' There is neither birth or death for any 
** mortal, but only a combination and a Reparation of 
** that which wss combined ; and this is whatamongft. 
** men they call, birth and death/* — The fame Philofo- 
jher fays again, " thofe are infants or people with a very, 
** fhort fight, who imagine any. thing is bom which did 
" not ejafl before, or that any thing can die or perifh , 
•* totally." See Plutarch. contr..colot. Plato 
;ivows, that, according to an ancient tradition, ** The.. 
*♦ living were born of the dead, the fame as the dead did 
•* come of the living, and that this is the conflant circle 
•* of nature." He adds befidcs of himfelf, " Who^ 
*^ knows if to live, is not to die; and if to die, is not to 
" live?" This was the do6bruie of. Pythagoras,. 
whom Ovid makes to fay, 

..i nafcique voeatur, 

Incijicre efsc aliud quam quodfuit antCf morique depncre illnd * 
idem. 

¥. Metamorpb. Lib. XV. ver. 254.,- 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 



^F THE LAWS OF AtOTION CaTVlMON TO ALL 
' THE, BEINGS OF NATURE — OF ATT-RAO 
TION AND REPULSflON—OFINERT FORCE 
—OF NECESSITY. 

Men arc not furprifed at thofe efFcfts of 

which they know the caufe ; tliey believe 
they know the caufe, as Foon as tliey fee 
them aft in ^n uniform and immediate man- 
ner, or when the motion they produce is 
fimple : the defcent of a tlone that falls by 
4ts*own peculiar weight, is only an object 
♦of meditation for a Philofopiher, to whom 
the mode by which the mod immexliatc 
'caufes a£l:, and the -motl fimple motions 
make not myfteries lefs impenetra'ble, than 
•the moft complicated motion, and the mai> 
3ier by wTiich the moft remote caufes aft. 
The uninformed are never tempted to exa- 
'inine the efFcft« which are familiar to thcm^ 
liot to recur to their £j& principles. They 

tlilnk 
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thinlc they fee nothing in the defcent of a 
Hone which ought to furprife them, or which 
merits their refearches: there wants a New* 
TON to feel that the defcent of heavy bodies 
is a phgsnomena worthy of all his attention: 
there wants the fagacity of a profound expe- 
rimental philofopher, to difcover the laws, 
according to which bodies fall, and commu- 
nicate to others their peculiar motion. In 
fliort, that mind, the moft praftifed in philo- 
fophical obfervations, has frequently the 
chagrin to find, that the moft fimple and 
moft common efFefts efcape all his refearches, 
and remain inexplicable to him. 

We are tempted to meditate upon, and 
confider thofe effefts which prefent them- 
felves to our view, when they are extraordi- 
nary or unufual; that is to fay, when our 
eyes are not accuftomed to them, or when 
we are ighorant of the energy of the caufe, 
that we fee aft. It is not the European, 
who has not feen the effects of gunpowder: 
the workman who labours in the manufafture 
of it, thinks there -is nothing marvellous ia 
it, becaufe he handles every day the matter 
which enters into the compofition of this 

powder : 



powder. T)fi^AmtYic3wj/td formerly to 
look uponfthe eiFeft a^,»« power i>ivine, ' 
and its foire assj^jwClfNATUR al. Thunder, 
of which the uninformed do not know the 
true caufe, is regarded by them as the in- 
ftfument of celeftial vengeance — the expe- 
rimental philpfopher regards it as the natu- 
ral efFeft of the eleftric matter, which is* 
neverthelefs itfelf a caufe which he is very 
far from underftanding perfectly. 

Let it be as it may, as foon as we fee a 
caufe aft, we regard its effeft as natural; as > 
foon as we are accuftomed to the fight, or are 
familiarized with it, we believe we under- 
ftand it, and its efFe£ls furprife us no more : ' 
but as foon as we perceive an uiiufual effect, 
without difcovering the caufe, our mind is • 
fet to work, it is uneafy in proportion to the 
extent of this effeft ; when we believe our 
prefervation interefted, our mind is com- " 
pleatly agitated j we enquire into the 
caufe, and. our perplexity is augrriented in 
proportiori as we are perfuaded that it is 
effential for us to know the caufe by which 
we have been effe^led in fo lively a manner. 
Inftead. of our fenfe», which frequently can ' 
teach iv> noibiiig of the caufes and effects 

Vol. I. L which 
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which wc fearch after with fo much ardour, 
or which intercft us the moft, we have re* 
^ourfe to our imagination, which, troubled 
and enervated by fear, becomes a fufpicious 
guide, and we create chimeras, or fiftitioiis 
caufes, to whom we give the credit, and the 
honour of thofe phaenomena which have 
alarmed us. It is to this difpofition of th« 
human mind that is to be attributed, as we 
fliall fee in the fequel, all the religious er- 
rors of men, who, defpairing of ever being 
able to trace the natural caufes of thofe 
perplexing phaenomena, of which they were 
the witneffes, and frequently the victims, 
have created in their brain imaginary cau- 
fes, which have become to them a fource of 
follies. 

However, there can only be in Nature 
natural caufes and efFefts. All the motion 
that fhe excites follow conftant and neceffary 
laws: thofe natural operiitions. which w^ 
are capable of knowing or of judgmg, are 
fufBcient to enable us to difcover thofe 
which cfcape our fight; we cajj at leaft 
judge of them by analogy ; and if we ftudy 
"Nature with attention, the modes of a^ion 
which (he ftiews to us will teach us not to 

be 
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be u) difcohcerted bv thofe which fhe refufes 
to difcover to us. The caufes the mod re- 
mote from their efFe&9 indubitably aft by 
mtefmedial caufes, with the aid of which 
we can fometimes trace out the firft : if in 
the chain of thefe caufes we fometimes find 
obftacles that oppofe themfelves to our re- 
fearches, we ought to endeavour to over- 
come them, and if we cannot furmount 
them, we never have the right to conclude 
that the chain is broken, or that the caufe 
which afts is supernatural. Let us 
then content oQrfelves with avowing, that 
Nature has refources that we know not 
of; but let us never fubftitute phantotn^, 
fiftions, imaginary caufes, or words devoid 
of fenfe, for thofe caufes which efcape us ; 
by that means \\ne only confirm ourfelves in 
our ignorance, impede our refearches, and 
ob^inately remain in error. 

In fpite of the ignorance in which we 
are, with refpe£t to the ways of Nature, 
or of the eflence of beings, of their proper- 
ties, of their elements, of their proportions, 
and their combinations, wc know, however, 
the fimple and general laws, according to 
which bodies move ; and we fee that fottic 

L 2 ^ 
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of thefe laws, common to all beings, ne- 
ver contradifted themfelves ; although they 
appear to vary on fome occafions, "V^e are 
frequently enabled to difcover, thalf the 
caufe becoming complicated, in combin- 
ing with others, impedes and prevents its 
mode of aftion, being fuch as we believe 
we have a right to expeft. We know 
that fire applied to powder muft neceffarily 
. fet it alight: whenever this effe£t is not 
operated ^ whenever our fehfes do not make 
Us know it, we have a right to conclude 
that this powder is damp, or elfe that it 
is joined to fome fubftance that prevents 
its explofion. We know that man in all 
his aftions tends to render himfelf happy; 
when we fee him labouring to deftroy him- 
felf, or to injure himfelf, we ought to con- 
clude that he is moved by fome caufe which 
is oppofed to his natural tendency ; that he 
is deceived by fome prejudice ; that for want 
of experience, he does not fee whither his 
a£lions will lead him. 

If all the motion of beings were fimple, it 
would be very eafy to know them, and we 
ihould be aifured of the effect which the 
caufe ought to produce, if their anions did not- 

blend. 
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blend, and mix with each other. I know- 
that a.ftone that falls ought to defcend per- 
pendicularly : I know that it is obliged to 
take an oblique courfe, if it meets with ano- 
ther body that changes its direftions but I 
no longer know what line it will defcribe 
if it is interrupted in its fi^ll by feveral con- 
trary forces which alternately aft upon it } 
it may then be, that thefe forces will oblige 
it to defcribe a parabolical, a circalar, a fpi- 
ral, an elliptical line, &c. 

The mod compound motion is, however, 
never more than the refult of fimplc motions 
which are combined ; thus, as foon as we know 
the general laws of beings and their motion, 
we have only to decompofe and to analyze 
them, to difcover thofe which are combined 3 
and experience teaches us the *efre£ls we 
may expeft. We fee then that the moft 
fimple motions are the caufes of the, neceffa- 
ryjunftion of the different. matter of which 
all bodies are compofed ; that matter, varied 
in its effence and its properties, have each 
their modes of aftion or motions which are 
peculiar to them, and that their whole mo- 
tion is the fum total of the particular motions 
#rhich are conibined. 

Amongft 
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Amongft the matter that we fee, fonfte are 
conAantly difpofed to unite, whillt others 
are irica'pable of union ; thofe which are 
proper to unite, form combinations more or 
lefs intimate and durable, that is to fay, 
more or lefe capable of preferving their 
ftat.e and refifting diffolution. The bodies 
which we call solids are compofed of a 
greater number of homogeneous, fimilar, 
and analogous particles, difpofed to unite, 
themfelves, and of which the powers cdn- 
fpire or tend to the fame end. The primi- 
tive beings, or th^ elements of bodies, have 
occafion to be propped or fupported, to fay 
thus, the one by the other, to the end that 
they may pfeferve themfelves, and acquire 
confiftence and fblidity; a truth equally con- 
ftant in what they call fihyjical^ and what 
they call moral. 

It is upon this difpofiticJn of matter and 
bodies, the one rejatively to the others, that 
are founded their modes of aftion, which 
the natural philofophers de|ignate under tte 
names of Attraction and Repulsion, 
of Sympathy and Antipathy, ol'^ Affi- 
nities or Relations *. The moralifls ile- 

fjgnatc*. 

"^ £mp£docl£s fays, according to Diocekes La- 
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fignate this difpofition arid the effe£ls which 
it produces utidw the names of Love and 
Hatred, of Friendship or Aversion. 
Men, like all the beings of Nature, experi- 
ence the motion of attra£lion and repu^ 
fion; thofe which pafs in them differing 
fix)m the others only becaufe they are more 
concealed, and that frequently we kiiow not 
the caufes which excite them, nor their 
mode of aftion. 

Whatever it may be, it fuffices us to 
know, that by a conftant law certain bodies 
are difpofed to unite themfelves with more 
or lefs facility, whilft others cannot combine 

ERTius, " fiat then is a fort of affeBion by which the elc" 
** ments unite themfelves^ and a fort of difcord by which they 
feparate^ or remttve themfelves ;" by which wc fee that the 
fyftem of 3ttra6lion is very ancient ; but there wants a 
Kewton to dev.elope iL The love to which the an- 
ticnts iattribute the unfolding, or difentangHng of Cha- 
os, appears to be nothing more than attra6tion perfoni- 
iicd. All the allegories and fa'bles of the antients upon 
Chaos, indicate vifibly no more than the accord and 
UHJon that is found between fubftances analogous or ho- 
mogeneous; from whence refults tlje exiAence of the 
uniii^fe, whilft rcpulfion or difcord, which the antientt 
called (TOK, was the caufe of . diflblution, confufion, and 
diforder. Here is, tvithout doubt, the origiji of the 
^©ftrineof two principles. 
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<Mr unite tbemfelves : water combines itfelf 
with falts, but will not mix with x>ils. Some 
combinations are very ftrong, as in metals, 
others are very feeble, and are eafily decom- 
pofed. Some bodies^ incapable of uniting 
by themfelves, become fufceptible of union 
by the aid of new bodies, which ferve for 
iNTERi^EPiATEs or commou bonds; it is 
thus that oil and water combine themfelves, 
and make foap by the aid of an alcaline fait. 
From all thefe beings diverfely combined, in 
proportions extremely varied, refult all the 
phyfical or moral bodies, of which the pro- 
perties and the equalities are eflentially dif- 
ferent, and of which the modes of a£lion are 
more or lefs complicated, or difficult to un- 
derftand, by reafon of the elements or ma1> 
ter which have entered into their compofi- 
tion, and the different modifications of this 
fame matter. 

It IS thus that in the reciprocal attraftionof 
the primitive and infenfible paa'ticles of mat- 
ter, of which all bodies arc formed, they be- 
come fenfible, forming mixed bodies, aggre- 
gate maffes,by the union of (imilar and ana- 
logous matter, whofe eflence render them 
proper to join together to form a whole.' ' 

Thefe 
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Thefe fame bodies diflblve themfelves, of 
their union is broken, whenever they experi- 
ence the aftion of any fubffance that is a A 
enemy to their junction. It is thus that 
by little and little is formed a plant — a me- 
tal — an animal — a man — that each in the 

r 

fyftem or^ rank that it occupies, increafes or 
grows, that they fuftain themfelves in their 
refpe£tive exiftence by the continual ^at- 
tra£l!on of analogous or fimilar matter, 
which unites itfelf to their being — which 
preferros them, and which ftrengthens 
them. It is thus that certain aliments be- 
come fit for man, whilft others kill him — that 
fome are pieafant to him, and ftrengthen 
him — that others are repugnant to him and 
weaken him: in fhort, never to feparate 
the physical from the moral laws. It is 
thus that men, attracted by their wants, 
the one to the other, form thofe unions that 
they call Marriages, Families, Socie- 
ties, Friendships, Connexions, and 
that virtue niaiatain« and ftrengthens tliem, 
but that vice relaxes or totally diffolves them. 

Whatever may be the nature and the con\- 
binationof beingSt their motiens have always 

Vol. I. M * one 
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4Dne direftion or tendency; without difec- 
tion we cannot have an idea of motion : this 
direflion is regulated by the properties of 
each being: as foon as they have any given 
properties they neceffarily ac>, that is to fay, 
they follow fhe law invariably determined 
by thefe fame properties which conftitute 
the being, fuch as it is, and its mode of ac- 
tion, which is always a confequence of its 
manner of exillence. But what is the ge- 
neral or common tendency or direction which 
we fee in all beings ? What is the viflble and 
known end of all their motion ? It is to conp- 
ferve their aftual exiftence — it is to preferve 
them — it is to ftrengthen them — it is to at- 
tract that which is favourable to them — it is 
to repel that which can harm them — it is to 
refift impulfions contrary to their manner of 
being and their natural tendency. 

To exift, is to experience the motion pe- 
culiar to a determined effence : to confervc 
^t, is to give and receive thofe motions from 
which refult the maintenance of its exift- 
ence — it is to attra£l matter proper to corro- 
borate its being — it is to avoid thofe which 
can enfeeble it or endanger it* Thus all 

the 
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the beings that we know, have a tendency 
to conferve themfelves, each after their own ' 
manner. The ftone, by the ftrong adhefion 
of Its particles, oppofes reliftance to its de- 
ftruftion. Organized beings conferve them- 
felves by means more complicated, but 
which are proper to maintain their exiftence 
againft that which can injure them. Man, 
both phyfical and moral, is a living, feeling, 
thinking, and aSling being, tends only at 
every inftant of his duration to procure that 
which pleafes him, or that which is conform- 
able to his being, and ftrives to avoid that 
which can injure him*. 

Confervation then is the common end, ' 
towards which all the energies, the force, ' 
the faculties of beings fccm continually di- * 
reeled. The experimental philofophers 
have called this tendency or direftion, self- 

GKAVITATION. NeWTON Calls it, INERT 

FORCE. The moralifts have called it in man 
SELF-LOVE, which is only a tendency tb* 

» " , I , > 

* St. Auguftioe admks, h'ke us, a tendency t($ ^n- ' 
fcrve themfelves in all beings, whcther^or^pizesi pr n^^ 
organized. 5ec his Trift De Civitatk Dbi Lib. XI. I 

CBAP. '26. ' "- ' ' • * • .''.<H. j 

M 2 prr^r^^nT J 
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preferve himfelf-^the defire of happmefs — 
tbe Jove of his well-being — of pleafure — the 
promptitude of feizing all that appears favou- 
rable to his exiftence, and a marked averfion 
for all that menaces or difturbshim — primi- 
tive fentiments and common to all beings of 
the human fpecies, w^hich all their faculties 
are driving to fatisfy ; which all their paf- 
fions, their wills, their aftiyns, have conti- 
nually for their objeft and for their end. 
This 5ELF-GRAVITATION is then.a necef- 
fary difpofition in man, and in all beings, 
which by divers means tends to preferve 
them in the exiftence that they have receiv- 
ed;, fo'. long as nothing deranges the or- 
der of their machine, or its primitive ten- 
dency- 
All caufe produces an cffeft : there can- 
not be effeft without caufe. All impulfion 
is followed by fome motion rnore or lefe fen- 
fible,, by fome change more or lef§ remark- 
ny\e jin the body which receives it. But all 
motion, all the modes of action, are, as we 
hvLv€ feeti, determined by their natures, their 
eiffences, their properties, their' conibina- 
tions* We muft then concjjide, that all the 
. . ^ ' motion. 
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motion, or all the modes of a6tion of beings, 
being due to fome caufe, and this caufe not 
being able to a£t and move, but after its 
manner of being, or its effential proper- 
ties, we muft conclude, I fay, that all the 
phaenomena are ncceffary, and that every 
being in nature, in the.circimiftances, and 
' after the given properties, cannot a£l other- 
wife than it does. 

Neceffity is the^conftant and infallible 
connexion of caufes with their effefts. Fire 
burns of neceffity that combuftible matter 
which is placed in the fphere of itsaftion; man, 
of neceffity, defires that which is, or appears 
ufeful to his well-being. Nature, in all her 
phaenomena,neceffarily aOfs after the effence 
which is peculiar to her : all the beings that 
(he contains neceffarily aft after their parti- 
cular effences 5 it is by motion that the 
whole has relation with its particles, and 
thefe with the whole ; it is thus that all is 
connefted in the univerfe; it is itfelf but an 
immenfe chain of caufes and eflfefts, \yhicli 
flow without ceafing the one from the otber^ 
If we refleft for a little, we (hall be then 
forced to acknoiyJedge that aU that we f^ 

• 

IS 
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is NECESSARY ; that it* cannot be otherwifc 
than it is ; that all the beings that we per- 
ceive, as well as thofe which efcape our fight, 
a£t by certain laws. After thefe laws heavy 
bodies fall, light bodies rife ; analogous fub- 
llances attraft each other ; all beings tend to 
conferve themfelves ; man cherifhes himfelf ; 
he loves that which he thinks is advantage- 
ous to him, as foon as he knows it, and de- 
tefts that which he thinks can be unfavoura- 
ble to him. In fhort, we are obliged to 
avow, that there can be no independent 
energy, ifolated caufe, or detached aftion, 
in a nature where all the beings aft witliout 
interruption one upon the other, and who 
is herfelf only an eternal circle of motion, 
given and received according to necefTary 
laws. 

Two examples will ferve to render more 
fenfible the principle which we have laid 
down ; we borrow one from phyfics, the 
other froip morals. In a whirlwind of duft, 
raifed by the impetuous element, as confufed 
as it appears to our eyes; in the moft fright- 
ful tempeft, excited by contrary winds, which 
raife the waves mountains high 5 there is not 

a 
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a fingle particle of duft, or drop of water, 
that has been placed by chance, that 
has not a fufficient caufe for occupying the 
place where it is found, and that does tjg^ 
rigoroufly a£t after the manner in which it 
ought to a£V. A geometrician, who knows 
cxa£tly the different forces which aft in each 
cafe, and the properties of the particles 
which are moved, could demonftrate, that 
after the caufes given, each particle afts 
precifely as it ought to aft, and that it could 
not aft otherwife than it did. 

In thofe terrible convulfions, that fome- 
times agitate political focieties, and which 
produce frequently the overthrow of ah em- 
pire, there is n^t a fingle aftion, , a fingle 
Word, a fingle thought, a fingle will, a fin- 
gle paflSon, in the agents who concur to the 
revolution, whether they aft as deftroy- 
crs, or as viftims, that was not n^ceffary 5 
that does not aft as it ought to aft; that 
does not infallibly operate the effefts it ought 
to operate, according to the place which 
thefe agents occupy in the moral whirlwind. 
This could be evidently proved by an under- 
(landing that was in a ftate to feize, and 

t© 
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to rate all the actions and re-afl:ions of th^ 
minds and bodies of thofe who contributed 
to this revolution. 

tin fliort, if all is connected in Nature ; If aH 
motion is produced the one from the other, 
fiotwithftanding that their fecret communi- 
cations frequently efcape our fight, we 
ought to be affured that there is no caufe, 
however fmall or diHant, that does not fome- 
times produce the greateft and moft imme* 
diate effefts upon ourfelves. It is, perhaps, 
in the dry plains of Lybia, that are amaffed 
the firft elements of a ftorm or tempeft, 
which, carried by the winds, fhall come to- 
wards us, fhall make our atmofphere heavy^ 
ftiall have an influence upon the tempera- 
ment and upon the paflions of a man, whofe 
circumftances fhall have capacitated him to 
influence many others, and which fhall de- 
cide after his will the fate of rnany nations^ 

Man, in efFeft, finds himfelf in Nature, 
and makes a part of it ; he a£ts according to 
thofe laws that are peculiar to him, and 
he receives in a manner more or lefs marked, 
the aftion and impulfe of the beings that aft 
upon him, after thofe laws that -are peculiar 

to 
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to their effence. It is thus t|0b he is diverfe- 
ly modified, but his actions are always for 
this reafon compofed of his peculiar energy, 
and of that of the beings who aft upon him, 
and who modify hinl. This is what deter- 
mines fo diverfely, and frequently fo contra- 
4iftoriIy, his thoughts, his opinions, his 
will, his actions ; in fliort, the motions, whe- 
ther vifible or concealed, that pafs in him. 
We (hall have occafion in the end to place 
this truth, fo contefted at prefent, in a much 
clearer light ; it will fuffice for us at prefent 
to prove, in general, that every thing in Na* 
ture is neceffary, and that nothing which^ 
We find in it can aft: otherv^dfe than it does. 

It is motion communicated and received 
one after another, that eftabliflies the con- 
neftion and the relation between the differ- 
ent iyftems of beings: attraftion draws them 
near to each other when they are in the 
fphere of their reciprocal aftion; repulfion 
diflblves and feparates them ; the one con- 
ferves them and ftrengthens them, the other 
enfeebles them and deftroys them. Once 
combined, Aey have a-tendency to preferve 
th<^mfelve& in their mode of exiftence, by 
- Vol. L N virtue 
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virtue of theii^l^Eiyr force j but they ar^ 
not able to fucceed, becaufg they are under 
the continual influence of all the other bcr 
ings, who aft fucceffively and perpetually 
upon them : their changes of form, their dif- 
foludon, is neceflary to the prefervation of 
Nature, which is the fole end that we can 
be able to alTign her, towards which we fee 
her tend inceflTantly, which flie follows with- 
out interruption by the deftru£tion and re- 
production of all the fubordinate beings 
obliged to undergo her laws, and to concur 
in their manner, to the maintenance of the 
aftive exiftence eflfential to the great whole. 
Thus each being is an individual, who, 
iiTthe great family, fulfils his neceflfary tafk 
in the general labour. All bodies a£t ac- 
cording to laws inherent in their peculiar 
e/Tence, without being able to fwerve for a 
fingle inftant from thofe, according to which 
Nature afts herfelf. This is the central 
force, to which all the powers, all the ef- 
fences, all the energies are fubmitted; (he 
regulates the motion of all beings by the 
neceflity of her peculiar effence; Ihe makes 
them concur by different modes to her ge- 
neral 
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nef al plan ; and this plan can only be life, 
a£lion, and the mainte;nance of diU by the 
continual change of its parts. She fulfils thi$ i 
obje£t in removing one by the other ; that 
which eftabliflies and deftroys the fubfifting 
relation between them; that which gives 
them and deprives them of their forms, com- 
binations, and qualities, after which they 
aft for a time, and which prefently after are 
taken from them to make them a£): after a 
different manner. It is thus that Nature 
makes them grow and change, augment and 
diminifli, draw near and remove, forms them 
and deftroys them, according as it is neccf- ^ 
fary to maintain her whole, towards the 
confervatiori of which, this Nature is efl?n- 
tially neceffitated to tend. 

This- irreiiftible force — this univerfal ne- 
ceflity — this general energy, is then only a 
confequcnce of the nature of things, by vir- 
tue of which, all aft without relaxation, ftf- 
ter conftant and immutable laws ; thefe . 
laws, not varying more for Nature herfelf, 
th^il for the beings which flie contains. Na- 
ture is all aftive or living whole, to which 
all the parts ncccffwly concur, and without 

N z their 
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their tnowledge maintain the a£iion, th^ 
exiftence, ftnd the life : Nature r&s and ex- 
ifts neccffarily, and all that (he contains €on- 
fpire neceflarily to perpetuate her a£live 
being *. We fliall fee by the fequel, how ' 
much the imaginations of men labour to * 
form an idea of the energy of the Nature 
that they have perfonified and diftinguifhed' 
from herfelf. In fhort, we (hall examine 
the ridiculous and prejudicial inventions, 
which for want of knowing Nature, they 
have imagined to impede her courfe, to fuf- 
pcnd her eternal laws, to put obftacles to 
the neceffity of things. 

*JPlato fays, that ** maft^r and necejjity are the fame 
**" things and that this necejptj is the mother of the world J** 
In effe<5l, matter a<$s becaufe it exiils, and exifh to 
aft ; wc cann6t go beyond that. If they demand how 
or for why matter CMfts ? wc fay, that it exifls nccef- 
farily, or becaufe it contains a fufficient reafon for its 
exiftence. In itippofing it is produced or created by a 
being diftinguifhed from it, or Icfs known than irs- ' 
felf, we muft always by that this being, be what It^ 
zhay, is neceilary, and includes a fufficient caufe- &>r . 
its proper exiftence* In fubftituting Aatter or nature 
for this being, we only fubftitute a known ?igent, or 
|>o£ble to be known at leaQ in fome refpefts, to an un- 
known agent, totally impoffible to be known^ and of* 
which it is iaipoffible to demonftrate the exiftence. 

CHAP- 
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OF ORDER AND CONFUStOl^jr — OF INTELLl- 
GENCE---OF CHANCR. 

' - • 

The fight of the neceflary periodical and 
regular motion that takes place in the uni- 

verfe, generates in the minds of men the idea 

of order. This word, in its primitive fignifi- 

cation, only reprefents a mode of confidering 

and perceiving with facility together and fe- 

parately the different relations of a whole >« 

in which we find, by its mode of being and 

afting, a certain aflinity or conformity with 

our own. Man, in extending this idea, has 

carried into the univerfe thofe methods of 

confidering '^ things which are pecuKar to 

him ; he has fuppofed that therie really did 

exift in Nature relations and affinities fuch 

as thofe which he defignated under the name 

of order^ and confequently he has given the 

name of confufwn to all thofe relations that 

did not appear* conformable to thdfe firll- 

' ' . " It • 
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It is eafy to conclude of this idea of ord^r 
and confufion, that they do not really exift 
in a Nature where every thing is neceffary, 
which follows conftant laws, and which 
obliges all the things in every moment of 
their duration, to follow thofe regulations 
which flow from their peculiar exiftence. 
It is therefore in our mind alone that we 
find the model of what we call order or con- 
fufion \ like all abftraft and metaphyfical 
ideas, they fuppofe nothing out of our reach. 
Jn (hort, order is never more than the fa- 
culty of co-ordering ourfelves with the br- 
ings that environ us, or with the whole 
of which we make a part. 

Neverthelefs, if they will apply the idea 
of order to Nature, this order will be no- 
thing but a feries oF aftion or motion, which 
we judge confpires to one common- end. 
Thus, in a body that moves, ord^r is the fe- 
ries, the chain of a£tion or motion proper 
to conftitute it fuch as it is, and to maintain 
it in its a£taal exiftqnce. Order, relatively 
to the whole of Nature, is the chain of caufes 
and effects neceflary to its aQ^ive exiftence, 
and to tlie maintaining of it eternally toge^ 

thcfi 
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ther ; but> as we have proved in th« preced- 
ing chapter, aH the particular beings are 
obliged to concur to this end, in the ranks 
they occupy ; from whence we are obliged 
to conclude, that what we call the order 
OF NATUR]i can never be more than a man- 
ner of confidering the neceflity of things to 
which all that we have knowledge of are 
fubmitted. That which we call confu- 
sion is only a relative term, made to defig- 
nate the neceffary motion or aftion by which 
the particular beings are necefTarily changed 
and difturbed in their mode of exiftence, and 
inftantaneoufly obliged to alter their manner 
of a6lion : but no one of thefe aftions, no one 
of thefe motions, can be able for a fingle in- 
ftant to contradi£l or derange the general 
order of Nature, from which all beings hold 
tfieir exiftence, their properties, their pe- 
culiar motion. Confufion in a being is never 
more than its paffage into a new order; a 
new mode of exiftence, which neceffarily 
carries along with it a new feries of aftion 
or motion, different from thofe of which 
this, being found itfelf fufceptlble in the pre- 
ceding- That which we call order in Nature^ 

is 
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is a mode of being, or a difpofition of itt par- 
ticlesj, ^x\&[y nec^ffary. In . every other af- 
femblage of caufes, of effefts^ of forep, or 
w orlds, but that which we fee, in aU other 
f} ftem$ of matter, if it were ppfliWe, fonoe 
fort of arrangement would neccffarily be 
pftablifhed; Suppofe that fubftances the 
moft heterogenous and the moft difccffdan^ 
were put in a6lion, and aflfembled.by a con^' 
catenation of neceffary phaeBonienay they 
would form amongft themfelves an entire 
order, an arrangement of fome fort. And 
this is the true notion of a property, which 
may be defined an aptitude to conlKtute a 
being, fuch as it is in itfelf , and fuch ^ it i% 
in the whole of which it makes a part. 

Thus, I repeat, orJerh nothing hiit -ne^ 
ceffity, .confidered relatively to the fiaries of 
aftions, or the connefted chain of caufes and 
effe£ls that it produces in .the univtife. 
What is it in cffe£t but ordirit qui! plane- 
tary fyftem, the only one of which we haves 
giny idea, but the feries of phoenomena, 
which are operated according tonecefiary 
laws, after which we fee the bodies w^ich 
^onipofe it a6l? In coniifcqufince of thefc 

laws. 
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Jaws, the fun occupies the centre; the pla- 
nets gravitate towards it, and defcribe round 
it in regulated periods continual revolutions: 
the fatellites of thcfe fame planets gravitate 
towards thofe which are in the centre of 
their fphere of aftion, and defcribe round 
them their periodical route. One of thefe 
plaaete, the earth which we inhabit, turns 
upon its own axis, and by the different 
afpe£ls which its annual revolution obliges 
it to prefent to the fun, it experiences thofe 
regular variations which we call fenfons. 
By a neceffary feries of a£Vion of the fun 
upon different parts of our globe, all its pro- 
duflions e:?perience viciflitudes : plants, ani- 
inals, men, are in a fort of lethargy in win- 
ter: in the fpring all beings appear to re-ani- 
mate, and to come as out of a long drowfinefs. 
In (hort, the mode in which the earth re- 
ceives the fun's beams has an influence upon 
all its produ£liohs; thefe rays, darted ob- 
liquely, do not aft in the fame manner as if 
they fell perpendicularly; their periodical 
abfence, caufed by the revolution of our 
globe upon itfelf, produces night and day. 
In all this, we never fee more than the ne- 
Vai.. I. O cellarv 
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ceffary cffefts, founded upon the effence of 
tilings, which, while they (hall remain the 
fame, they can never contradi6l. All thefe 
efFe£ls are owing to gravitation, attraftion, 
centrifugal force *, &c. &c. 

Up<Mi the other hand, this order, which 
we admire as a fupematural effeft, beconies 
fomctimes difturbed, or changes into confu- 
iion ; but this confufion itfelf is always 
the confequence of the laws of Nature ; 
in which it is neceffary, to the mainte- 
nance of the whole, that fome one of its 
parts (hould be deranged in their ordinary 
courfe. It is thus that comets (hew therfi- 
felves fo unexpeftedly to our wondering 
eyes ; their eccentric courfe difturbs the tran- 
quillity of pur planetary fyftem ; they excite 
the terror of the iminformed, to whom all is 
marvellous; the experimental philofophcr 
himfelf conjeftures that in former ages thefe 
comets have overthrown the furface of our 
globe and caufed the greateft revolutions 

* Centrifugal force is a philofophical teiin ufed to 
defcribe that force by which all bodies that move round 
any otiier body^ in a circle or an ellipiis, do endeavour 
tp fly off from the axis of their motion in a tangent to 
the periphery or circumference of it. 

upon 
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upon the earth. Independent of thefe ex- 
ti^aordinary confufions, there are others more 
common, to which we are expofed ; fome- 
times the feafons appear to have taken place 
of each other, and to have quitted their re- 
gular order j fometimes the difcordant ele- 
ments feem to difpute amongft themfelves 
the dominion of our world ; the fea breaka 
its limits, the folid earth is rent and fhaken, 
mountains are in a ftate of conflagration, 
p^ftilential difeafes deftroy men and ani- 
mals, fterility dcfolates the country; then 
a6[righted . mortals, with violent fhrieks and 
prayers recall order, and raife their trem- 
bling hands towards tlie Being they fuppofe 
the author of all the calamities they ex- 
perience, whilft thefe afflifting confufions 
are. the neceffary effe£ts produced by natu- 
ral caufes, which aft after fixed laws, deter- 
mined by their peculiar effence, and by the 
uiuverfal eflence of a Nature, in which all 
muft-neceiTarily be changed, be moved, be 
diflblved, where . that which \ye call* order 
muft, fometimes be difturbed ami changed 
into a new mode of being, which to us ap- 
pears confufion. 

O2 .What 
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What IS called order and confufion of 
Nature do not exift; we find ord^ in all that 
which is conformable to our mode of beings 
and confufion in all that which is oppofed to 
it. Neverthclefs, all is in order in a Nature 
of which no one of the parts can ever be able 
to emancipate themfelves from the certain 
and neceflary rules which flow froni the ef- 
fence that they have received : there is no 
confufion in a whole to the maintenance of 
which confufion is neceffaiy, of which the 
general courfe can never derange itfelf, 
when all the effefts are the confequence of 
natural caufes that a£t as they muft infallibly 

a6t. 

It follows alfo that • there can be neither 
monfters, nor prodigies, nor wonders, nor 
miracles, in Nature. Thofe which we call 
monfters are combinations with which our 
eyes are not familiarized, but which are not 
therefore the lefs neceflary efFefts of natural 
caufes. Thofe which we call prodigies, 
WONDERS, SUPERNATURAL efictts, are 
phaenomena of Nature, of which cur igno- 
rance does not permit us to afcer.ain the 
principles, nor their manner of adling, and 

w^hicli> 
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which, for want of being acquainted with 
the tnie caufes, we fooliftily attribute to a 
fictitious caufe, which, as well as the idea 
of order, exifts no where but in ourfelves, 
whilft we place it beyond Nature, out of 
which nothing can poffibly exift. 

As for thofe which they call miracles, 
that is to fay, effe£ls contrary to the immu- 
table laws of Nature, we feel that fuch 
works are impoflible, and that nothing can 
fufpend for an inftant the neceflTary courfe of 
beings, without the entire of Nature was ar- 
retted and difturbed in its tendency. There 
have neither been wonders nor miracles in 
Nature, but for thofe who have not fuffici- 
ently ftudied it, or who do not feel that its 
laws can never be contradicted in the fmall- 
cft of its parts without th^ whole being an- 
nihilated, or at leaft not without changing 
its eflence or its mode of aftion *. ^ 

Order 

* A miracle, according to fomc mctaphyficians, is an 

cfFeft which is due to powers that arc not to be found fuf- 

£cient in Nature. Miraculum vocamus effe^um qui nuJlat 

fut virfit fufficientes in natura agnofeit* See Bilfingsir 

D& Dfio Animo ^ MuNDO. They have concluded, 

that 
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Order and confafion are then only words 
by which we defignate the ftate in which ^ 
particular beings find themfelves. A being 
is in order when all tjie motipn it experiences 
confpires to maintain its a6tual exiftence, 
and favour its tendency to preferve itfelf : 
it is in confufion when the caufes which 
move it difturb or deftroy the harmony or ; 
equilibrium neceffary to the confervation of 
its aftual ftate. Neverthelefs, confufion in 
a being is nothing more, as we have feen, 
than its paflage into a new order: the more^ 
rapid the paflage, and the greater the con- . 
fudon for the being that experiences it, that 
which condu£ls man to death is for him the 
greateft of confufions; neverthelefs, death 
is nothing more to him than a paflage into 
a new mode of cxiftence : it is in the order 
of Nature. 



•'\ 



th^ they mufl fearch for the caufe beyond Nature, or 
out of her boibm^ neverthelefs, reafon fuggefls to us 
that we ought not to recur to a fupeniatural caufe, or, 
one plactd out of Nature before we know perfeftly 
all the natural caufes, or the powers which Nature, cpn- 
tauis. , ; , ^ ■ ' . 1 .f 
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We fay, tl^at the human body is in order 
when the different parts which compofe it 
'a6i in a manner from which refult the con- 
fervation of the whole; that which is the 
end of his a£tual exiftence : we fay, he is in 
health when the fluids and folids of his body 
concur to thi-s end, and lend each other mu- 
tual fuccours to arrive at it: we fay, that the 
body is in confufion whenever this tendency 

* 

is difturbed, when fome one of its parts 
Ceafe to concur to its confervation, and to 
fulfil the funftions which are peculiar to it. 
It is this that happens in a ftate of ficknefs, 
in which, however, the motions that are ex- 
cm^ in the human machine are as neceffary, 
are regulated by laws as certain, as natural, 
as invariable, as thofe which concur in pro- 
ducing health : ficknefs does nothing more 
than produce in him a new feries, a new 
order of motion and of things. Man dies: 
this appears to us to be the greateft confu- 
fion for him : his body is no longer the fame 
— its parts no longer concur to the fame end 
-^ — ^his blood no longer circulates — he no 
longer feels — he has no longer apy ideas*- 
he no longer thinks — ^he no longer defires — 

death 
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death is the epoch of the ceffation of his 
human exiftence — ^his frame becomes an in- 
animate mafs by the fubtraftion of the princi^ 
pies which made it a£l after a determinate 
manner — its tendency is changed, and all 
the motion that is excited in its ruins, con- 
fpire to a new end. To thofe, of which the 
harmony and the order produced life, fenti-.- 
ment, thought, paflions, l]ealth, there fuc- 
Ceeds a feries of motion of another fpecies, 
which follow laws as neceflary as the firft : 
all the parts of the dead man confpire to 
produce that which they call diffolution, 
fermentation, putrefaction ^ and thefe^jjfw 
modes of bein^ and aftino: are as natural to 
man, reduced to this ftate, as fenfibility, 
tliought, the periodical motion of the blood, 
&:c. were to the living man; his effence be- 
ing changed, his mode of aftiori cannot be 
the fame. To the regulated and neceffivy 
motion, which confpire to produce what 
we call LIFE, fucceed thofe determinate 
motions which concur to produce the diflb- 
lution of the dead carcafe, the difperfion of 
it.4 parts, the formation of new combina- 
tions, from whence refult new beings, that 

.which. 
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which, as we have before feen, is in the im- 
mutable order of a Nature always ailing*. 

We cannot then too often repeat, that 
relatirely to the great whole, all the motion 
of beings, all their modes of aftion, can never 
be but in order, and are always conformable 
to Nature ; in all the ftates through which 
thefe beings are forced to pafs, they aft 
conftantly after a mode neceflarily fubordi- 
nate to the univerfal whole. To fay more> 
each particular being always afts in order; 
all its aftions, the whole fvftcm of its mo- 
tion are always tlie ncceffary confequence of 
its mode of exiftence, whether momentary or 

♦ ** They are accuftomed, fays an Anonymous Au- 
" thor, to think that life is the contrary of death, wWch, 
•* appearing under the idea of abfykite dtftru6lion, they 
*' are eager to feek reufons to exempt the foul, as if the 
•* foul was eflentially any other thing than life; but fim- 
** pic perception t<^ches ns that the oppotites of this 
•* genus are animate and inanimate. Death is fo 

little oppofcd to life, that iu is the principle of it. 

From the body of a iingle animal, that ceafes to live, 
** there is formed a thoufand other4ivin^ beings ; thus 
" it is evident that life is in the power of Nature.*' Stc 
Miscellaneous Dissert atiovs^/ii inn J at Amftex- 
0U1M i1\o^Jiage 252, 253. 

Vol. I, P durable. 
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durable. Order in political fociety is the. 
effeft of a neceflaty furies of ideas, of w ills, 
of aftions in thofe who compofe it, of which 
the movements are regulated in a manner 
concurring to the maintenance of it together, 
or to its diffolution. , Man, conftituted or 
modified in the manner that makes what we 
call A VIRTUOUS MAN, afts neceffarily in a 
mode from whence refults the well-being of 
his affociates ; him whom we call wickeDjt 
a£ts neceffarily in a manner ftom whence re- 
fults their mifery: their natures and their 
modifications being different, they muft ne- 
ceffarily aft differently; the fyflem of their 
aftions, or their relative order, is from 
thence effentially different. 

Thus order and cbnfufion, in particular 
beings, is nothing more than the manner of 
cojifideripg the natural and neceflary effefts^ 
which they produce relatively to ourfelyes. 
We fear the wicked man, and we fay that 
he will carry confufion into fociety, becaufe 
he diflurbs its tendency and places obflacles 
to its happinefs. We avoid a flone that 
falls, becaufe it will derange in us the order 
.neceflary to our confervation. Neverthelefs, 

order 
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^xder and confufion. are always, as we have 
feen, confequences equally neceflary to the 
tranfi.ent or durable ftate of beings. It is in 
order that fire burns us, becaufe it is in its 
offence to bum ; it is in its effence to do 
mifchiefc but on the oth«r hand, it is. irt or- 
der that an intelligent being fhould remove 
ixota that which can difturbit in its mode, 
of exiftence^ A being, whofe organizatioa 
renders it fenfible, muft, after its eflence, 
fly from every thing that can injure its or- 
gans and place its.exiftence in danger. 

We call thofe beings intelligent, who 
are organized after our manner, in whom 
we, fee faculties, proper to their prefervationy 
to maintain them in the order that is con- 
venient to them, to take, the neceflary me^n 
fures to attain this end with a confcioufncfe 
of their motion. From whence we fee that 
the faculty that we call intelligence, 
.confifts in a power to, aft conformably to a- 
known end in the being to which we attri- 
bute it. We regard thofe beings as deprived 
of inielligence in which we find neither the 
f?ipie conformation as in ourfelves, nor the 
fame organs, nor the fame faculties ; in 

P 2 fhdrt. 
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fliort, of which we know not the eflence, 
the energy, the end, and confcquently the 
order that is convenient to them. The 
whole cannot have an aim or end, becaufe 
there is nothing out of it to which it can 
fend ; the parts which it contains have an 
end. If it is in ourfelves that we draw up 
the idea of order, it is alfo in ourfelves that 
we draw up that of intelligence. We 
refufe it to all the beings that do not aft 
after our manner : we accord it to thofc that 
we fuppofe to aft like us: we call thefe in- 
telligent agents; we fay that the others 
are blind caufes, intelligent agents, that aft 
by chance: a word void of fenfe, that we 
always oppofe to that of intelligence with- 
out attaching to it any certain idea. 

In efFeft, we attribute to Chance all thofe 
cffefts of which we do not fee the connec- 
tion they have with their caufes. Thus, we 
ufe the word chance to cover our igno- 
rance of the natural caufes tvhich produces 
the efFefts which we fee by means that we 
cannot form an idea of, or that aft in a 
manner in which we do not fee an order, or 
a fyftem followed by afctions like our owru 

As 
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As foon as we fee, or believe we fee the or- 
der, we attribute this order to an intelii* 
gence ; a quality borrowed equally from' 
ourfelves, and our peculiar mode of a£ting, 
and of being afFefted. 

An intelligent being is a being who thinks,' 
ivho wills, who a£ts to obtain an end. Then 
to think, to will, to a£l in our manner, it 
muft have organs and an aim like our own. 
Thus to fay that Nature is governed by an 
Intelligence, is to pretend that fhe is go- 
verned by a being furnifhed with organs, 
feeing that without organs it can have nei- 
ther perceptions, nor ideas, nor intuitiom 
nor thoughts, nor will, nor plan, nor ac- 
tions. 

Man always makes himfelf the centre of 
the univerfe ; it is to himfelf that he relates 
all that he fees. As foon as he believes he 
difcovers a manner of aftion which has fonw 
points of conformity with his own, or fome 
phsenomenawhithintereftshim^he attributes 
* it to a caufe that refembles hitnfelf, that 
a&s like himfelf, that has the fame faculties 
as himfelf, the fame interefts as himfelf, the 
fame projects as himfelf, the fame tendency 

as 
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Eshimfelf: in. (hart, he forms to himfelf the 
model. It ia thps that ^m^ fees out of his 
xjwn fpeci^ only Jbeings who aG differently 
from hioi ; and yet, neverthelefs, believes 
that he remarks in Nature an order analo- 
gous to his own peculiar ideas; views con-? 
formable tQ his own. . He imagines that thisi 
Nature, is governed by a caufe whofe intel- 
ligence is conformable tojiis own, to whom 
he afcribes the honour of the order that h^ 
believes he fees, and of the views or aim that 
Tie himfelf has. It is true, that n)an, feeling! 
hi mfelf incapable of producing the vaft and. 
multiplied effefts that h^ fees operated, in 
the univerfe, was obliored to make a diftinc-. 
tion between himfelf and the invifible caufe 
which he believed produced fuch great 
eiFe.iQs ; he believed he removed the difficuK 
ty in exaggerating in it all the faculties that. 
Ije poffeffed himfelf. It is thus that by littie^ 
•and little he arrived : at the formation of aq. 
idea of. that intelligent caufe which he has 
placed above Nature to. preiide over ,all its 
motion, of which he has believed it incapa-, 
ble by itfelf : he obftinately perfifts in always 
regarding it as an heap of dead and inert 

matter. 
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matter, without form, whicli cannot of itfelf 
produce any one of the great effects, of the 
regular phaenomena, from which refult what 
he calls the ORDER of the universe*. 

From whence it is feen, that it is foi; want 
of being acquainted with the powers of na- 
ture, or the properties of matter, that tliey 
have multiplied beings without neceflity, 
and that they have fuppofed the univerfe 
under the empire of an intelligent caufe, of 
which man was and always will be the mo- 
del. They only render it more inconceiva- 

♦ Anaxagoras was the firfl, it is faid, that fuppofed 
the univerfe created and governed by an Intelligence or 
by an Underftanding, Aristotle reproaches him for 
employing this Intelligence to the production of tilings, 
af. an Automaton God ; that is to fay, when all good 
reafons fail him. Aualayo'^a^ ts yx^ f^^'X^^^*> Xf*'^^^ ^^ *•' 

i;». Ton fXxM avT09*tt ^« To»? «XAc»f waila ^x'K'hof ounotTah ruf 
yifOfAivuv HI vovu Nam CsJ* Anaxagoras^ ianquam mcchinm 
ut'ttur intelle^u ad muudt getter ationem, Et cum dubitat 
propter quam caufam neceffario eft^ tunc eum attrahit* lip 
(ceteris vero^ magis caiera omnia^ quam intelle^um^ cau^ 
fum eorum^ qua fiunt^ ptmit* See Bayle's Diction* 
ARY, article Anaxagoras, note E. There is, with* 
out doubt, ground to make the fame reproach to all 
thofe who ufe tjie word Intelligence to explain diffi- 
cujtics. 

bit 
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ble when they would extend its faculties too 
much ; they either annihilate it, or render 
it altogether impoffible, when they would 
fuppofe that this intelligence' pofleffes in- 
compatible qualities, as they are obliged to 
do, that they may be able to give a reafon 
for the contradictory and diforderly effefts - 
that we fee in the world. In effeft, w^e 
fee confufion in this world, of which they 
tell us, the mod beautiful arrangement 
obliges us to acknowledge it to be the work 
of a Sovereign Intelligence; notwithftand- 
ing this confufion contradifts the plan, 
and the power, and the wifdom, and the 
bounty which they fuppofe it poflTeffed 
of, and the miraculous order of which they 
afcribe to it the honour. 

They will tell us, without doubt, that 
Nature contains and produces intelligent 
beings, or that fhe muft be intelligent her felf, 
or niuft be governed by an intelligent caufe. 
We reply, that intelligence is a faculty pe- 
culiar to organized beings, that is to fay, 
conftituted and comlined after a determi- 
nate manner, from whence refults certaiir 
modes of afting, which we defignate under 

particular 
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particular names after the different effeQs 
i?vhich thefe beings produce. Wine has 
not the properties that we call wit and 
COURAGE, neverthelefs we fee that it gives 
thefe qualities fometimes to men that are 
fuppofed to be totally deprived of them. 
We cannot call Nature intelligent^ ziitv ih^ 
manner of any one of thofe beings that (he 
contains, but Ihe can produce intelligent be- 
ings in affembling together matter proper to 
form beings organized in a particular man- 
ner, from whence refults the faculty that 
we call INTELLIGENCE, and the modes of 
afting, which are the neceflary confequence 
of this property. I repeat, that to have intel- 
ligence, defigns, and views, they muft have 
ideas ; to have ideas, they muft have organs 
and fenfes : this is what they do not fay of 
Nature, nor of the caufe which they fuppofe 
prefides over her aflions. . In ftiort, expe- 
rience amply proves to us that the matter 
which we regard as inert and dead, affume$ 
a£lion, intelligence, life, when they are 
combined in certain and particular modes. 

We muft conclude from all that has been 
faid, that order is never more than the 

Vol. I. Q neceflary 
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neceffary and uniform connexion of caufes 
and efFefl:s,or the feries of aftion which flow 
from the properties of beings, whilft they 
remain in a given ftate — that confusion is 
the change of this ftate — that all is necefla- 
rily in order in the uhiverfe, where all afts 
and moves after the properties of beings— 
that there can be neither confufion nor rtal 
evil in a Nature where every thing follows 
the laws of its natural exiftence— that there is 
neither chance nor any thmg fortuitous in this 
Nature, in which there is no effefl: without a 
fufficient and fubftantial caufe, and where 
all the caufes aft neceflarily according to 
fixed and certain laws, dependent on their 
eflentiial properties, as well as on the com- 
binations and modifications which conftitute 
their tranfitory or permanent ftate — that in- 
telligence is a mode of a6ting and being 
natural to fome particular beings, and that 
if we will attribute it to Nature, it would be 
in her only the faculty of conferving herfelf, 
by the neceflary means, in her afti ve exiftence. 
In refufing to Nature the intelligence which 
we ourfelves enjoy — in rejefting the intelli- 
gent caufe which they fuppofe to be the 

contriver 
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contriver of this Nature, or the principle of 
the order which we find in her, we give no- 
thing to Chance, nor to a blind and undiftin- 
guifhing po^wer, but we attribute all that we 
fee to real and known caufes, or eafy to be 
known. We acknowledge that all which exr 
ifts is a confequence of the inherent proper- 
ties pf eternal matter, which, by its mixtures, 
its combinations, and its change of forms, 
produces order, confuiion, and the varieties 
that prefent themfelves to our view. It is 
we that are blind when we imagine blind 
caufes — we are ignorant of the powers and of 
the Jaws of Nature when we attribute ita 
cffe£ls to tJmnce — we are not more enlight- 
ei^d when we give them to an intelligence, 
of which the idea is only borrowed from our* 
felves, ^nd is never in accord with the effefts 
that we attribute to it — we imagine words 
to fupply the pUce of things, and we be- 
lieve we underftand them by obfcurii^ ideag 
that weujever dare define nora^nalyze. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 



OF MAN — OF HIS DISTINCTION INtt) THB 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL MAN — OF HIS 
ORIGIN. 

Let us now apply the general laws thsit 
we have examined to thofe behig^ of 
Nature ihat moft intereft us — let us fee in 
what man can be able to differ from thofe 
other beings with which he is furrounded — 
let- us examine if he has not certain general 
points of conformity with them, which make 
him, notwithftanding the different fubffainces 
between them and him in certain refpefts, 
a£t according to the univerfal laws to which 
all is Submitted — finally, let us fee if the 
ideas he has formed of himfelf, in meditating 
his peculiar being, are chimerical or founded 
in reafon. 

Man occupies a place amidfl that crowd 
and multitude of beings of which Nature is 
<he affemblage. His e{rencei> that is to fay, 

^ the 
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the manner of being by which he is diftin- 
guifhed from the other beings of Nature, 
renders him fufceptible of different modes 
of a£iion and motion, of which fome are 
fimple and vifible, whilft others are compli- 
cated and concealed — his life is nothing 
more than a long feries or fucceffion of ne- 
ceffary and conne£led motion, which have 
for principle either caufes contained within 
himfelf, fuch as his blood, his nerves, his 
fibres, his flefli, his bon^s, in (hort, the mat- 
ter, as well folids as fluids, of which his 
whole or his body is compofed, or thofe 
exterior caufes which in afting upon him 
modify him diverfely ; fuch as the air with 
which he is eitcompaffed jr the aliments with 
which he is nouriihed, and all thofe obje6Js 
which are continually making impreflions 
or ftriking on his fenfes, and which in confe- 
quence operate perpetual and continual 
changes in him. 

Man, like all the other beings in Nature, 
to his own deftru£tion — ^he experiences inert 
force — ^he gravitates^ upon himfelf~he is at- 
tracted by thofe objefils that are contrary or 
repugnant to his being—he feeks after fome, 

i 
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he flies from, or endeavours to remove him-i^ 
felf from others. They are thefe different 
modes of aftion and of being modified, of 
which man is fufceptiblc, that they have de- 
signated imder fuch a variety and diverfity 
of names: we fliall have occafion prefently 
to examine them particularly, and in detaiL- 

However marvellous, however fecret or 
concealed, however complicated the modes 
of a£tion, as well vifible as interior of the 
human frame, may be^ or may appear to be^ 
if we examine them clofely,we (hall fee that 
all its operations, all its motion, all its. 
changes, all its different dates, all its revo-^ 
lutions, are conftantly regulated by the fame 
laws which Nature has prefcribed to all the 
beings that flie brings forth — that (lie de-^ 
velopes — that (he enriches with faculties— 
that (lie encreafes — that (he conferves for a 
certain time — and that (he finifhes by de**. 
ftroying or decompofing, in making them 
change their form. 

Man, in his origin, is an imperceptible 
point, a fpeck, of which the parts We with-' 
out form, of which the mobility and the 
life efcape our fenfes -, in ihoxt, in which wej 

do 
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60 not perceive any one of the fighs of thoije 
qualities that we call Sentiment, FeelV 
iNG, Intelligence, Thought, FoRck, 
Reason, &t:. &c. Placed in the womb 
that is rtquifite for him, this point unfolds 
himfelf, extends himfelf, he increafes him- 
felf by the continual addition of matter ana- 
logous to his being, which he attrafts, and 
which combines itfelf, and aflimilates itfelf 
with him. Having quitted this womb, fo 
iiiitabie to conferve, to unfold, to ftrength- 
<ai, during a certain time, the weak rudi- 
ments of his frame, he becomes adult. His 
body has then taken a confiderable exten- 
sion ; his motions are marked ; he is fenfible 
in all his parts ; he is become a living arid 
an aftiye mafs, that is to fay, that feels, that 
thinks, that fulfils the funftions peculiar to 
beings x)f the human fpecies; he has on-, 
ly become fenfible becaufe he has been by 
degrees enlarged, nourifhed, and repaired 
by the aid of the continual attraction that 
takes ptece in him, of matter of that kind, 
which we judge to be inert, infenfible, inani- 
mate^ and which is continually combining 
itfelf with him: thefe matter have never- 

thelefs 
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thelefs arrived at the formation' of a whole, 
that is afting, that is living, that can feel, 
that can judge, tliat can reafon, that can 
will, that can deliberate, that can choofe 
or eleflr, that is capable of labouring, more 
or lefs, efficacioufly to his peculiar converfa- 
tion, that is to fay, to the maintenance of 
the harmony of his natural exiftence. . 

All the motion or . changes that man ex- 
periences in the courfe of his life, whether 
it be on the part of thofe objeflts which arc 
exterior to him, or whether it be on the 
part of fubftances that are contained within 
himfelf, whether they are favourable or pre- 
judicial to his being, maintaining it in order, 
or throwing it into confufion, are fometimes 
in conformity with, and fometimes contrary 
or repugnant to the eflfential tendency of this 
mode of exiftence: in a word, are either 
agreaable or grievous ; he is obliged by his 
nature to approve of fome and to difapprove 
of others; fome render him happy, others 
make him milerable ; fome become the ob- 
jefts of his defire, others become the obje£ls 
of his fears. 

In 
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• In all the phaenomen? that man prefents ' 
to us, from the moment he quits the womb 
of his mother to that in which he occupies 
the filent tomb, we fee nothing but a fuc- 
cefficm of neceifaty caufes and effefts, and 
which are cxMiformable to thofe laws that 
are common to all the beings of Nature — 
9JI his mo<;ics of a£ting— ^all hi? fenfations — 
all his ideas — all his paffions — all his wills--- 
all his aftions are the neceffary confequences 
of his properties, and of thofe which he finds 
in the beings by whom he is moved. All- 
that he does, and all that which paffes in 
him, are the effefts of inert force— of felf- 
gravitatijOn-^of the attraSiye and repulfive 
powers — of the tendency he has to conferve 
himfelf— in fhort, of the energy which he has 
in common with all the beings that we fee, 
Nature does no more than fliew in a parti- 
cular manner in man, what is due to his 
peculiar nature, by which he is diftinguiflied 
from the beings of a different fyftem or order. 

The fource of thofe errors into which man 
has fallen, when he has eonfidcred himfelf, 
has been, as we (hall prefently have occa- 
Con to fliew, in this, that he has believed 

Vol. L ' R that 
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that he was moved by himfelf— that he al- 
ways a£ted by his own natural energy — that 
m his aftions and in the will that moved 
them, he was independent of the general 
law^s of Nature, and of thofe obje6Vs which 
frequently, without his knowledge, and al-' 
ways in fpite of him, this Nature, caufes to aft 
upon him. If he had examined himfelf at-* 
tentively, he had acknowledged that all his 
motions were not in the leaft fpontaneous-^ 
he had difcovered that his birth depended 
on caufes entirely out of his power — that it 
is without his confent that he enters into 
a fyftem in which he occupies a place*-^haf 
from the moment in which he is bom un* 
til that in which he dies, he is continually 
modified by thofe caufes, which. In fpitc of 
him, have an influence upon his frame, mo- 
dify his being, and difpofe of his conduft. 
The fmalleft reflection would it not have 
been fuflficient to have proved to him that 
the fluids and the folids, of which his body 
is compofed, and his concealed mechanifm, 
which he believed to be independent of ex- 
terior caufes, are perpetually under the in- 
fluence of thefe caufes, and ^that without 

them 
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tbem.they wou^d J^ein a total incapacity to 
a£t? Would hp not have feen that his tem- 
perament or conftitution did in no wife de- 
pend upon himfelf— that his paffions are the 
oeceffary confequences of this temperament 
— r-that his will and his aftions are determin- 
ed by thefe fame paffions and by thofe opi- 
nions which he has not given to himfelf, or 
gf which he is not the mafter? His bloody 
more ^r Icfs heated or abundant ; his nerves 
and his fibres nlore or lef« braced or relaxed ; 
tbefe difpofitlons, tranfitory or durable, are 
they not decilive at each inftant of his idcas^ 
of Ixis thoughts; of hisdefires; and of his fears;; 
pf his motion, whether vifible or concealed? 
And the ftate in which he finds himfelf, does 
it not neceffarily depend upon the air, di- 
verfely modified, upon the aliments which 
nourilh him, upon the fccret combinations 
>vhich form themfelv(?s in him, and which 
confcrve the order of, or carry confufion into 
his machine ? In fljort, every thing fliould 
Tiave convinced man that he is in each in- 
ftant of his duration a pallivc inftrument in. 
tlic hands of Neceffity. 

' Ri In 
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In a world where all is connefted, where 
all the caufes are linked the one to the 
other, there cannot be any independent and 
ifolated energy or force. It is then Nature, 
always, afling that marks out te man each 
point of the line that he is bound to de- 
fcribe ; that marks out to him his route --5t 
is Nature that elaborates and combines the 
elements of which he muft be compofed — 
it is Nature that gives him his being, his 
tendency, his peculiar mode of action — it is 
Nature that developes or unfolds him ; that 
ftrengthens and encreafes him; that con- 
ferves him for a time, during which he is 
obligated to fulfil the taik impofed on him — 
it is Nature that in his journey through life 
ftrews on his road thofe objefts, events, and 
adventures, which modify in him a manner 
that is fometimes agreeable and beneficial,and 
fometimes prejudicial and difagreeable to 
him— it is Nature, that by giving him fenti- 
ment or feeling, has rendered him capfable 
of choofing and elefting thofe objefts, and 
of taking thofe means that are the moft na- 
tural and proper to his converfation— it r^ 
Nature, that when he has run his race; 

when 
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when he has finiflied his career ; when he 
has defcrihed his circle, condufts him to his 
deftruftioir, and then obliges him to undergo 
the conftant and univerfal law from which 
nothing is exempted. It is thus that mo- 
tion brings forth nftm out of his mother's 
womb, fuftains him for fome time, and at 
length deftroys him, or obliges him to re- 
turn into the bofom of a Nature that fpee- 
dily re-produces him fcattered under an in- 
finity of forms, in whidi each" of his parti- 
cles run over again in the fame manner the 
different periods, as neceffarily as the whole 
had beforfe run over thofe of his preceding 
exiftence. 

The beings of the human fpecies, as well 
as all other beings, are fufceptible of t-wo 
forts of motion ; one is the motion of the 
mafs, by which an entire body, or fome of 
ks parts are vifibly transferred from one 
place to another; the others are internal 
and concealed motion, of fome of which we 
are fenfible, whilft others take place with- 
out our knowledge, and are not to be guefs-' 
cd at but by the eiFe6> which they outwardly^ 
produce. In a machine extremely cen>- 

plex. 
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plex, formed by thje jcdmbiuatioa of nume^r 
rous matter, diveriified in their propertijps^' 
in their proportions, in their nvDdes of ^Cn 
tion, the motion neceflarily becomes exn 
treiQely complicatedt their dullnefe a*. Welfc 
as their rapidity freqviently e{cape the ob-: 
ferVation of thofe themfelves in whom they^ 
take place. 

Let us not then be furprifed, if when maw 
would account to himfelf for his being and> 
his manner of a£lion, he has had to encoun- 
ter with fo many obftacles; and if he ha» 
conceived fuch ftrange hypothesis to explain^ 
the concealed fpnng of his machine^ that? 
he faw himfelf move in a manner that ap-; 
pcared to him to be fo different from that 
of the other beings of Nature. He iaw 
clearly that his body and the different part$ 
of it did aft, but frequently he was not able 
to fee that which brought them into aSionj 
he believed then that he. contained withia 
himfelf a moving principle, diftinguifhed 
from his machine, which fccretly gave im- 
pulfe to the fprings of this machine thajt, 
moved him by its own natural energy, anc^ 
that he a£ted according tp law* totally dif-; 

ferent 
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ftmfif from thofe 'which regiikte Ae motion 
of all the other b^ing^. Hehftd the confcience 
of certain intcfrtdl tobtion whidh fiiad^ thcm- 
fel ves felt by him ; but how could he conceive 
that th^fe invlfible rnotions Were capable of 
producing fo frequ^n*tly fuch ftfiking ef* 
fe£ts? How could he comprehend that a 
fugitive idea, an imp^rceptihleaft of thought. 
Were able fo frequently to bring his whole 
being into trouble and c<^ttfiifion ? In fhort, 
he beKeved that he perceived in himfelf a 
fubftance that was diftiifigtrifhed from liim, 
endowed with a fecret force, in which he 
fuppofed qualities entirely different from 
thofe of the Vifible caufes that afted on his 
■organs, or from thefe organs themfelves ; he 
did not fufficiently underftand that the pri"- 
mitive caufe that makes a ftone fall, or his 
arm move, are perhaps as difficult to bci 
comprehended or to be e:jcplained as thofe 
internal motions of which the thought and 
the will are the effe6ls. Thus, for want of 
meditating Nature — of confidering it under 
its true point of view — of remarking the con- 
formity and the fimultaniety or unity of the 
motion of this pretended mov^r, and of 

thofe 
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thofe of bis body or of his material organ*, 
he conjeftured ihat he was not only a being 
apart, but alfo of a different nature from all 
the other bdings of Nature, of an effence 
tnwe fimple, and that he bad nothing in 
common with all that he faw *. . ; < 

It is from thence that has fucceffively 
fpriiog the notions of spIR^TU.ALITY, im- 
materiality, jMTMORTALiTY, and aU 
jbofe va^ue artd unmeaning word^ that have 
]E)y degrees been invented in order to fubt^KzCj 
^nd to deftote the attributes pf the unknown 
fubftance which man believes he contains 
within himfelf,and which he conjectures to be 
iht concealed ptinclple of his vifible a£lions» 

♦ " We muft,*' fays an anonymous Writer, " define 
^* life before we can reafon upon the foul: but this 
** is what 1 eftfeem impoflible, becaufe there are things 
** in Nature fo upiqiieand fo fimple that the imagina* 
** tion cannot divide them nor reduce them to anjr 
*' thing more fimple than thcmfelves: fuch is life, 
" WHITENESS, and LIGHT, which they have not been 
** able to define but by their effeds." See Miscel- 
tANEOus \yissv.Kt Atio'st^Jirinled at Amfterdam^ I740> 
FAGE 232. Life is the afiemblage of motion natural 
to an organized being, and motion can only be a pro* 
p<uty of matter. 

To 
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-To crown the bold conjeftures that th^y 
have ventured to make on this motive pow- 
er, they fuppofe that, different from all 
.other beings, and even from the body that 
-ferves to envelope it, it is not bound, like 
them, to undergo diffolution ; that its per- 
fe£l iimplicity prevents them being able 
to decompofe it or change its form: in fliort, 
that .it was by its effence exempted from 
•thofe revolutions to which they faw the body 
fubjefted, as well as all the compound be- 
ings witii which Nature is filled. 
V Thus man became double ; he regarded 
himfelf as a whole, compofed by the incon- 
ceivable affcmblage of two diflferent and 
diftin£l natures, and which have no point of 
analogy between them ; he diftinguilhed 
two fubftances in himfdf, the one vifibly 
fubmitted to the influence of grofs beings, 
and compofed of matter coarfe and inert, 
was called the Body ^ the other, which, they 
fuppofed fimple, of a more pure effence, was 
looked upon as a£ting by itfelf and giving 
motion to the body with which it found it- 
felf fo miraculoufly united ; this wa^ called 
the Soul or Spirit; and the fun6tions of 
Vol. I. S the 
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the one were called Physical, Corpoue- 
AL, Material ; the fun£iions of the other 
were called Spiritual and iNTELLECTtj- 
al; man confidered relatively to the firft, 
was called the Physical Man, and when 
they conlidered him relatively to the laft, 
he was defignated under the name of the 
Moral Man. 

Thefe diftin£lions at prefent, adopted by 
the greateft part of the philofophers, are on- 
ly founded in gratuitious fuppofitions. Men 
have always believed they remedied their 
ignorance of things by inventing words to 
whidh they could never attach any true 
fenfe or meaning. They imagined that they 
underftood matter, all its properties, all its 
faculties, its refources, and its different com- 
binations, becaufe they have had a fuperfi- 
cial glimpfe of fome of its qualities; they 
have, however, really done no more than 
obfcured the faint ideas they were able to 
form to themfelves, in aflbciating with it a 
fubftance much lefs intelligible than itfelf. It 
is thus that fpeculators, in creating words 
and in multiplying beings, have only plung- 
.^d themfelves into greater difficulties than 

thofe 
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Hiofe which they have endeavoured to avoid, 
and placed obftacles to the progrefs of know- 
ledge : whenever they have wanted fa£ls, 
they have had recourfe to conjeftures, 
which prefently were changed by them into 
realities, and their imagination, which ex- 
perience no longer guided, was funk, with- 
out hopes of return, in the labyrinth of an 
ideal and intelle6tual \vorld, to which they, 
alone had given birth ; it was next to jmpof- 
lible to* withdraw them from this delufion 
and to place them in the true road, of which 
nothing but experience can give them the 
clew. Nature fhews us that in ourfelves, as 
well as in all thofe objefls which a6l upon 
us, there is never more than matter endow- 
ed with different properties, diverfely modi 
fied, and which a£l by reafon of thefe pro- 
perties. In ihort, man is an organized 
whole, compofed of different matter; like 
all the other produftions of Nature, he fol- 
lows general and known laws, as well as 
thofe laws or modes of aftion which are pe- 
culiar to himfelf and unknown. 

Thus, when they fliall demand what is 
man ? we fay, that he is a material being, 

jS 2 organized 
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organized or conformed to a manner of 
thinking, of feeling, of being modified in 
certain modes peculiar to him alone, to his 
organization, to the particular combinations 
of matter "which find thenrtfelves affembled 
in him. If they aflc us what origin we give 
to beings of the human fpecies ? we fay, 
that like all the others, man is a produ£lion 
of Nature, who refcmbles them in fome re- 
fpefts, and finds himfelf fubmitted to the 
fame laws, and who differs from them in 

■s. 

other refpects, and follows particular laws 
determined by the diverfity of his conforma- 
tion. If they aik from whence man has 
come ? we reply, that experience does; not 
enable us, to refolve this queftion, and that 
it cannot really intereft us ; it fuflfices for u$ 
to know that man exifts, and that he is con- 
ftituted in a manner to produce the eflFefts of 
which we fee him fufceptible. 

But they will fay, has man always exifted? 
The human fpecies, has it been produced 
from all eternity? or rather. Is it only an in- 
ftantaneousproduftion of Nature? Has there 
always been men like ourfelves, and %vill 
there always be fuch ? Has there been in 

• all 
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all times males and females ? Was there a 
firft man from whom all the others are de- 
fcended ? Was the animal anterior to the' 
egg, or did the egg precede the animal? 
The fpecies, without beginning, will they 
alfo be without end? Thefe fpecies are they 
indeftruftible, or do they pafs away like the 
individuals? Has man always been whdt he 
now is? or rather, before arriving at the 
ftate in which we fee him, Has he been 
obliged to pafs under an infinity of fuccef- 
five developements ? Can man at laft flatter 
himfelf with having arrived at a fixed beings 
or rather, Muft the human fpecies change 
again ? If man is the produftion of Natui'c, 
they will aflc us. Do we- believe that this 
Nature is able to produce new beings, and 
to make the ancient fpecies difappear ? lit 
fliort, in this fuppofition they would know 
for w^hat reafon Nature does not produce 
under our eyes new beings or new fpecies. 

It appears .that on all thefe quefl:iorts, in- 
different to the ground of the thing, they 
may take which fide they pleafe, for want 
of experience, it is for hypothefis to fettle 
a curiofity . which always fprings forward 

beyond 
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beyond the bounds prefer ibed to our mind: 
This granted^ the' eon tettiplator of Nature 
will fay that he fees no contradiftion in fup- 
pofing that the human fpecies, fuch as it is. 
at this day, was produced either in the courfe' 
of timef, or from all eternity ; he will not fee 
any advantage in fuppofing that this fpecies 
has arrived by different paffages or fucceffive 
developementsto the ftate in which we fee 
it. Matter is eternal and- neceffary, but its^ 
combinations and its forms are tranfient and 
contingent ; and man^ is he any other thing 
than matter combined, of which the form" 
varies every inftant? 

Neverthelefs fome refleftions appear ta 
favour or render moft probable the hypothe- 
fis that man is a produftion made in the 
courfe of time, peculiar to the globe that 
we inhabit, who, in confequence, can only 
date his own formation from the formation 
of this globe, and who is the refult of the 
particular laws which direft it. Exiftence 
is effential to the univerfe, or to the total 
affemblage of matter effentially varied that 
prefent themfclves to our view, but then the * 
combinations and the forms are not effential 

to 
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tto them. This granted^ although the matter 
'which Gompofes our earth has al^^ays ex- 
ifted, this earth has not always had its form 
and its aftual properties — perhaps this earth is 
-a mafs detached in the courfe of time frona 
fome other celeftial body — perhaps it is the 
•refult of thofe fpots or of thofe encruftations 
•which aftronomers perceive in the fun*s 
diik, which from thence have been able t© 
difFufe themfelves into our planetary fyftem 
— perhaps this globe is an extinguifhed or 
difplaced comet, which heretofore occupied 
-fome other place in the regions of fpac^ 
and which confequently was then in a ftate 
to produce beings very different from thofe 
which we find in it now, feeing that then 
its pofition and its Nature muft have ren- 
dered all its productions different from thofe 
which it offers us at this day. 

Whatever may be the fuppofition that 
they adopt, plants, animals, men, 'Can only 
be regarded as productions inherent in, and 
natural to our globe, in the pofition or in 
the circumflances in which it is aftually 
•found: thefe productions will be changed 
if this globe, by any revolution, fliould hap- 

pea 
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pen to change its place. What appears to 
strengthen this hypothefis is this ; that upon 
our globe itfelf all the produftions vary by 
reafon of its different climates ; men, ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals, are not the 
fame in every part of it, they vary fome times 
in a very fenfible manner at a very inconfir 
derable diftance. The elephant is indigo 
nous, or a native of the torrid zone ; the rQin^- 
deer is peculiar to the frozen climates of 
the north ; Indoftan is the womb that pro- 
duces diamonds, wliich w^e do not find are 
produced in our country; the pine-apple 
grows in the open air in America, it does 
not come forth in our climate until art has 
furnifhed it with a fun analogous to that 
which it exa£ls. In (hort, men vary in dif- 
ferent climates, in their colours, in tlieir 
fize, in their conformation, in their powers, 
in their induftry, in their courage, in the fa- 
culties of their mind. But what is that 
which conftitutes the climate ? It is the dif- 
ferent pofition of parts of the fame globe 
relatively to the fun ; pofitions that fuffices 
to make a fenfible variety in its productions. 

They 
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They can then conjefture, with fufficient 
foundation, that if by any accident our globe 
fhould become difplaced, all its produ6tions 
will be forced to change, feeing that the caufes 
being no longer the fame, or no longer a£Ung 
after the fame mode, the effefits would be 
neceffarily obliged to change* All the pro- 
du£tjons, that they may be able to conferve 
themfelves, or maintain thcmfclves in ex- 
iftence, have occailion to co-order themfelves 
with the whole from which they have ema- 
nated ; without that they could not be able 
to fubfift. It is this faculty of co-ordering 
thcmfelvcs~it i$ this relative co-ordiiiation^^ 
which we call, the order of the uni- 
.iTEJiSE — it is the want of it that we call 
coNi^usioN. The produ£tions which we 
treat as MONSTROUS, are thofe which arc 
not able to co-order themfelves with the ge- 
neral or particular laws of the beings whigh 
furround them, or the whole in which they 
find themfelves; they have been able in 
their formation to accommodate themfelves 
to thefe laws, but thefc laws are thenifelves 
oppofed to their perfeftion ; this makes them 
that they are not able to fubfift. It is thus 

Vol. I. T that. 
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that, by a certain analogy of conformation 
between animals of different Tpecies,' they 
eafily produce mules, but thefe mules are 
not able to prppagate themfelves. Man can 
only live in the air — fifh in the water; .put 
the man into the water and the fifh into the 
air; prefently, for want of being able to co- 
order themfelves with the fluids that fur- 
round them, thefe animals will be deflroyed^ 
Tranfport by imagination a man of our planet 
into Saturn, prefently his lungs will be 
torn by an air too rarified for his being, his 
members will be frozen by the cold, he will 
perifh for want of finding elements analo- 
gous to his aftual exiflence : tranfport ano- 
ther man into Mercury, and the excefs of 
heat will qpickly deflroy him. 

Thus all appears to authorize us to con- 
je£hire, that the human fpecies is aproduc- 
tt^on peculiar to our globe, in the pofition in 
•which it is found ; and that when this pofi- 
.tionfhall happen to be changed, the human 
fpecies will change, or will be obliged to 
*difappear, feeing that there will not be that 
iby which man can. co-order himfelf with the 
avhole, or conne£t him with that which may 

.be 
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be abktofubTift^ It is this aptitude in man to 
co-ordertiimfelfvi^ith, the whole, which not 
only gives him the idea of order, but which 
alfo makes him fay, that all is right, 
whilft every thing is only that which it can be ; 
whilft this whole is neceffarily what at is ; 
whilft it is POSITIVELY neither goodnor bad. 
It is only neceflary to difplace a man to 
make him accufc the imiverfe of confufion. 
: Thefe reflexions appear to contradifl: the 
ideas of thofe who have been willing to con* 
je£ture that the other planets were inhabited 
like our own by beings refembling our-? 
felves. But if the Laplander differs in a 
manner fo marked from the Hottentot, 
what difference ought we not to fuppofe be- 
tween au inhabitant of our planet and an 
inhabitant of Saturn or of Ven^js. 

Whatever it may be, if they oblige us to 
recur by imagination to the origin of things, 
and to the infancy of the human fpecies, we 
fay, that it is probable that man was a ne-. 
eeflary confequence of the difentangling of. 
©yr globe, or one.of the refults of the quali- 
ties, of the properties, of the energy of 
which it was fufceptible in its prefeut poli- 

Xz tion. 
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* 

tion— thM he was bofn male mid female-*^ 
that his exigence is ccHbrdinatt with that of 
the globe-^that as long as this coK»rdination 
fiiall fubfifty the human fpecies will con^ 
ferve itfelf, will propagate itfelf after th« 
impulfe and the priimtiYe laws which tt 
has formerly difcovered — that if this co-or- 
dination (hould hap|>cn to ceafe, or if the 
earth difplaced did ceafe to receive, the fame 
impulfions or influence on the part of the 
caufes which actually ad: upon it^mid which 
give it its energy, the human fpecies would 
change to make place for new beings pro- 
per to co-order themfelves with the ftalo 
that {hould iucceed to that which v?e fe^ 
fubfifling now. 

In fuppofing then the changes in the po* 
iition of otn* globe, the primitive man did 
perhaps differ more from the a£hial man, 
than the quadruped diffes from the infeft^ 
Thus man, the fame as a^l that exifts upon 
our globe, and/ in all the others, may be re- 
garded as in a continual viciffitude: thus the 
laft term of the exiftence of man is to us as 
unknowa and as indifferent as the firft^ thus* 
there is no conti^di£tion in believing that 

the 
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the ipecies vary incefiandj, and it is to u» 
is impoflible to know what they will be^^ 
come, as to know what they have beeti. 

With regard to thofe who <kmand, lor 
why Nature does not produce new befngs ? 
we <k;mand of them, in our turn, ujpon'^hat 
ibandatfon they fuppofe this fa£i? What 
is it that authori2es them to befieve this ife*^ 
rility in Nature ? Know Aey if m thecomi- 
binations which {hemakesateach'infiaht,Na^ 
tore is not occupied in producing new bein^ 
without the knowledge of Aefe obfervers ^ 
Who has told them if this Nature is not 
anally aflembling in her imn^nfe elabora^ 
tory, the elements, proper to taring to light 
generations entirely new, which' -will have 
nothing in common with thofe of the fpecies 
which are at prefent exifting ? What abfur* 
dity, or what want of juft inference is there 
then to imagine that the man, the horfe, the 
fifh, the bird will be no more ? Thefe animals^ 
Mtt they then indifpenfiWy i^eceiTary to Na- 
ture, and can fhe not without them continue 
her eternal courfe? Does not all change 
around us? Do we not change ourfeIves^ 
Is it not evident that the whole univerfe hai^ 

not 
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not been in its anterior eternal duration lif 
goroufly the fame that it is^ now ; and thirt 
it is impoffihle that in its poiterior etcr^ 
na] duration it can be rigidly in the feritie 
Rate that it is for an inftant? How then pre* 
tend to divine, that to which the infinite foe* 
ceffion of definitions and of re-prodnftionsi 
of combinations and of diffolutions, of me* 
tamorphofcs, of diangea, of tranfpofitiohs> 
may be able by their confequence to cohr 
duQ: it? Suns extinguifli Aemfelves and ent 
craft themfelves ; planets perifli and difpejrfe 
therafelves in Ae vaft plains of air ; other 
funskindlfe and light themfelves; new pla-t 
nets fbrrn ^theotfelves to make their rcvoiiH 
ticms br to defbribje new routes ; and man, an 
infinitely fntsJl portion of a globe, which is 
itfelf but an imperceptible point in the im- 
menfity of fpace, believes that it for him the 
univerfe is made^ imagines that he ought to 
be the confidiant: of ; Nature, flatters himfelf 
to be eternal, calls himfelf ki;ng of the 
vniversbJIJ . 

O mah ! wilt thou never eoftceive th^t 
thou art but an ephemeron? All changes 
ia the univerfe; Nature contains no one 

Gonflant 
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wriftant form ; and yet thou pretendeft.that 
thy fpecies can never difappear, and muft 
i>e exempted from the univerfal law, that 
wills that all ftiall experience change ! Alas ! 
in thy aftual being art thou not fubmitted 
to continual alteratipns? Thou, who in thy 
folly arrogantly affumes to thyfelf the title bf 
^iKG OF nature!!! Thou who meafureft 
and the earth and the heavens ! Thou who in 
thy vanity hnagines that the whole was made 
tjccaufe thou art intelligent ! there wants 
t)ut a very flight accident, a -fmgle atom to 
•be difplaced to make thee perift, to de- 
grade thee, to ravifli from thee this intelli- 
gence of which thou appeareft fo proud ! 

If they will refufe all the preceding con- 
jeftures, and if they wiil pretend that Nature 
•afts by a certain fum of immutable and ge- 
neral laws; if they will l^elieve that man, 
xjuadrupeds, fifh, infers, plants, are from 
all eternity and will remain eternally what 
they now are : if they would be willing that 
from all eternity the ftars might have fhone 
•in, and illuminated the firmament; if they 

swill fay we miift no more demand why man 

ft 
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is fuch as he appears, than demand why Na* 
ture is fuch as we fee her, or why the world 
exifts,we (hall no longer oppofe oiirfelvcs to 
them. Whatever may be the fyftem that 
they adopt, he will reply, perhaps, equally 
well to the difficulties with which they em» 
barrafshim; and, confidered clofely,thcywiH 
fee that they make nothing to the truths that 
we have granted from experience. It is not 
given to man to know every thing ; it is not 
given to him to know his origin ; it is not 
given to him to penetrate into the effencc cf 
things, nor to recur to their firft principles, 
but it is given him to have reafon, honefty, to 
ingenuoufly allow that he is ignorant of that 
which he cannot know, and not to fubftkute 
unintelligible words and abfurd fuppofitions 
to his uncertainty. Thus we fay to thofe, 
who, to folve difficulties, pretend that tht 
human fpecies defcended from a firft man 
and a firft woman, created by the Divinity, 
that we have fome ideas of Nature, and that 
we have none of the'Divinity nor of the ere* 
ation ; and that to ufe thefe words it is to 
fay, in other terms^ that they are ignorant of 

the 
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!he powers of Nature and that they do' not 
know how (he has been able to produce the^ 
men that we fee*. 

Let us conclude then, tl^at a man has no 
juft and folid reafon to believe himfelf a 
privileged being in Nature ; he is fubje£^ 
to the fame viciflitudes as all her other pro- 
duftions. His pretended prerogatives are 
only founded on an error and miftaken opi- 
nions concerning his Being. Let him ele- 
vate himfelf by his thoughts above the 
globe, which he inhabits, and he will look 
upon his own fpecies with the fame eyes as 
he does all the other beings of nature : He 
will then perceive that, in the fame man- 
ner, that each tree produces fruit by rea- 
fon and in confequence of its fpecies, each 
man a£ts by reafon of his particular energy 
and that he produces fruits, aftions, works, 
equally neceffary. He will feel that the 
Uhifion thftt he anticipates in favour of him- 

♦ Ut Tragici poeta cortfitgiunt ad Deum aliguem, cum 
aliter expUcare argumenti exhum non poffiint* C i cero d b 
DiviNATiONE Lib. 2. He again fays, magna ftuUtitia ^ 
€arum rerum Deosfacne effe^ores^ caufas rcium non yuerere* 
Ibidem. 

Vol. I. U felf. 
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felf, arifes from his being at one and the 
fame time a fpedatoTi aad a part of the 
imiverfe. He will acknowledge, that the 
idea of excellence that he attaches to his 
being, has no other foundation, than his 
peculiar intereft, and the predileQion whicli 
he has in &vour of himfelf. 
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OF THE SOTTL ANI> OP TBS SPIKITVAV 

ST9TSM. 



A 



.FTER having gratuitoufly Aip|>ofed two 
dlflmguiihed fubflances in msm, t^'ey hsro 
pretended as we have feen, that, that which 
a£ted invifibly within himfelf, was cflfen- 
tially different from that which a£ted out* 
wardly ; they defigftate the firft, as we have 
abeady faid, under the name erf" the Spirit, 
or the Soul. But if we demand what is a 
Spirit ? The moderns will reply to us, 
Aat the fruits of all their metaphyfical re- 
fcarchcs, is limited by their learning that, 
that which caufes man to a£t, is a fubftance 
of an unknown Nature, fo iimple, fo indi- 
vifible, fo deprived of extent, fo invifible, 
fo impoffible to be difcovered by the fenfes, 
that its parts can not be feparated even I^ 
abftra£lion pT by thought. But how •caa 
we CQOCeive a funilar fubfianoe which h 

U 2 only 
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only a negation of every thing of which wc 
have knowledge ? How form to ou^felves 
an idea of a fubftance deprived of extent, 
and neverthelefs .^a£ling^ppon our fenfes, 
that is to fay, upon thpfe organs which are 
lAAterial/ which have tfkt^nt ? How can a 
being, without extefnt, 'be moveable, and 
put matter in motion ? How can a fubftai^e 
devoid' of parts correfpond fucc^Vely^ith 
different parts of fpace ? 
* Indeed, as all the world muft agree, mo- 
tion is the fucceffive change of the relations 
of a body, with different parts of a place, 
6r of fpace, or with other bodies; if that 
which they call the Spirit is fufceptlble of 
receiving, or of communicating motion ; if 
it afts, if it puts in play the organs of the 
body, to produce thefe efFefts, it follows 
of neCeflity, that this being changes fuc- 
ceffively its relation, its tendency, its cor- 
refpondence, the pofition of its parts rela-? 
tively to different points of fpace, or rela- 
tively to the different organs of the l>ody, 
which it puts in aftiori : but to change its' 
relation with fpace, and the organs that it 
moves^ it follows of neceffity, that - thiff 

■^ Spirit, 
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Spirit, has extent, folidity, and, in confe- 
quence, diftinft parts 5 as foon as a fabilancc? 
has thefe qualities, it is what we call Mat- 
ter, and can be no longer regarded as a 
fimple pufie being in the fenfe that the mo- 
dems* have attached to it. 
: Thus it is feen, that thbfe who have fup- 

• * * * 

pofed in Man an immaterial lubftance, diftin- 
guifti^d fix>m his body; have not thoroughly 
luiderftood tbemfelVes, and have done no 
more than iitiagined a negative quality, of 
whith they have not had a^y true idea; 

* Thofe who pretend, that the foul is a puce and 
fimple being, do not fail to teli us, that the. materialid^ 
and the'naturd philofophers themfelves, admit ele^ 
xnents, atoms, beings (imple and indfvifiblc, of which 
sdl the bodies arc compofed ; but theie fimple beings 
or atoms of the 4atural philoibpbers, are not the fame 
thing, as the Souls of the modern metaphyficians.- 
When we fay, that atoms are fimple beings, we indi- 
cate by that, that they are pure, homogeneous* without 
jQifiixture, but neverthelefs, that they have extent, and 
in confequence, parts, feparable by thought, although 
no natural agent is able to divide them : the fimple 
beings of thisfpecies, are fufceptible of motion, whild 
it is impoffible to conceive how the fimpie beings in- 
rented by theTheologians, (hould be able to move thera- 
ielves, or be capable of moving other bodies. 

matter 
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matter alone is capable of ^Stiog on ouf 
fenfes, without which itiaimpoffibk that any 
thing could be capable of making itfelfknowtt 
to us. They have not Teen that a being xle* 
prived of extent, is not capable pf moving 
itfelf, nor of communicating motion to the 
body, fince fiich a being, having no parts, has 
no poflibility of changing its relations or its 
diftance, relatively to other bodies, nor to 
excite motion in,the human body Which is it- 
felf material.— That which theycallour Soxri^ 
nK)ves itfelf v^ith us ; now motion is a pro- 
perty of matter. — ^This Soui; caufes our 
arm to move, and our arm moved by it 
makes an impreffion, a blow, that follow* 
the general law of motion : In this cafe, if 
the force remaining the fame, and the nciafs 
was double, the blow (houW be double.— 
This Soul again fliews itfelf material in the 
invincible obftacles that it experiences on 
the part of the body. If it caufes my arm 
to move, when nothing oppofes it ; it can 
no longer move this arm if it is charged 
with a weight greater than it is capable of 
moving. — Here then is a mafs of matter 
ijvhich annihilates the impulfion given by a. 
I fpiritual 
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spiritual caufe, which fpiritual caufe having 
no analogy with matter, ought hot to find 
more difitculty in . moving the whole world 
dian in moving a fingle atom» and an atom 
than tke univerfe. — ^From whence they may 
conclude that fuch a being is a Chimera> n 
being of the imagination. It is neverthe^ 
^S'of fuch a fimple being, or of a like 
jS^irit that they have made the Contriver 
and Author of the entire of Nature ! ! !* 

As foon as I perceive or that I experience 
moticHi^ I am forced to acknowledge extent, 
£didity, denfity, impenetrability in the fub- 
ftance which I fee move, or from which I re* 
ceive motion ; thus as foon as they attribute 
afiion to any caufe whatever, I am obliged 
to regard it as material; I may be ignorant 
ofits particular nature and its mode of a6):ion, 

, ♦ They have imagined the Universal Spirit after 
the manner of the human foul, an infinite intelligence, 
«fter the manner of a finite intelligence ; then they have 
availed themfelves of the firft, to explain the connexion 
of the human foul with the body. They did not per* 
•ceive that this was only a circle full of errors ; neither 
have they feen that this Spirit or Intelligence, whe- 
ther they fuppofe it finite or infinite, will not be more 
fOAvenient or fit to mc^ve matter. 

, but 
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but I cannot deceive myfelf in general pto^ 
perties and which are common to all matter: 
befide this ignorance will only be redoubled, 
when I (hall take that for granted <^a nature^ 
o£ which I cannot then form to myfelf any 
idea, and wTiich morw)ver deprivbs it totally 
of the faculty of moving itfelf and of aQing. 
Thus a fpiritual fubftance which moves' it- 
felf and which zSts, implies a cdntradi£)icai, 
from whence I conclude that it is totettf 
impbffible. 

The partifans of fpirituaJity believe tl^y 
folve the difficulties which they" have ac- 
cumulated in faying that, the Sottl is env 

TIRE AND WHOLE UNDER EACH POINT OF 

ITS EXTENT. But is cafy to comprehend 
that this is only folvihg the difficiilty by 
ait abfufd anfwer. For after all it muft be, 
that this point, however infenfible, however 
fmall they may fuppofe it, muft notwith- 
ftanding remain fomething*. But wheo 

* It is feen that, according to this anfwer, an infinity 
of unextended fubftances, or the fame unextended fub- 
{bince repeated an infinity of times would conftitute a 
fubflance that has extent, this is abfurd ; befide it couI4 
be eafily proved after this principle that the huflwi Soi|l 

is 
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liiere IhouKi have been a« much iblkttty.in 
dm anfwer as theite is the want. of iv itv 
Wiatever manner -my S/fkJt -or my Sxivv 
finds itfelf in its ejiteit^ when my Body 
moves Itfelf forward, my Son! does not re-* 
mam behind ; it has dien a qualhy entitely 
common with my body anfl peolliar ta 
matter, fince it is transferred conjDiiitly with 
it. Thus vtfhen even the fold fhonld bo 
kmzateml, what will they be able to coQ^ 
cli^ie ? Entirely fubmitted to the motitm 
df the body, it would remson dead and 
inert widiout k. This fool-woiaid' bs 

H * - ^ 

IS as infinite as God, feeing that Qod is a Being without 
extent, M^ho is an infinity of times entirely >^hqle under 
caeh part of the pniVcrfe or trf its extent, tht 4atne a& 
Ae^huibaii'Souls Srom wiienoe>thcy wiil^MMlged4^ 

p9iichide ^GedfoidtheSpulofMp»jrcijq|pi[Py.i^ 
^te, fixc^pc they.wili fppppfe tb^ ipiex^n^iyd i^ 
fiances are of different extjents., or a God wi^hoiit extent 
more extended tha^ the human Soul. They .are how- 
tYcr fimflar kind of ^ nonfaifical follies that tjii^ ^oultj 
hsiv% admitted by thiokiiig li^ioj^ ! ! ! In the idea of re»- 

d*riog'tbe;humiifiSpvi }tnm<)rtal the Tbodogi^siuvr 
ff^ i| fk ipirif^al ;m4 Hyimt^Uigible beii^' ^h I >whjr 
d^d they not ma)i;e'\t thp js^ p9^ble ^erm of tho^^ivjfio^ 
o^jMatter; at.Ieaft then, it ()ad )>eea intelligitde; i^ 
M^^iedii Minli^rtli; Unte -tt had b^en Zxt^omi 'm 
Ihdiflbluble lement< 

' V91,. I. X onJ;- 
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oiily a two-fold machine,' neceflafily drawi 
along by the concatenation or confieftion 
of the wiwla ; it "would rcfcmble a bircf 
tjiat an imfiant condn^ at its pleafnre, by 
the ftring ^vith which he holds it bound. 

It is * for wacU: of confulting experience, 
and attending to reafon, that men have 
obfeured their ideas updn the concealed 
principle of their motion. If difcngaged 
from, and deftitute of prejudice, we would 
contemplate our Soul, or the moving 
principle that afts withi^ us, we fliall 
reft Gfittyyinced' that it forms a part of our 
body, that it cannot be diftinguifhed from 
it but'by abftraSion, that it is only the 
body itfelf confidered relatively to fome 
of I'thelujiGion^ or the faculties of which 
its Natore and its particular organizatk>n 
Tender ft fttfceptible.—We (hall fee that 
this Soul is obliged to undergo the 
iame changes as the body, that it is borp 
a^d developes itfelf with it, that it paflef 
Jike it through a 'ftate of infancy, of weak- 
«ds, of incxperiefnce ; that it enlarges itfelf 
and tttength ens itfelf in the fame pro- 
greffioa sis the body j,,^at 'i\ j^ ,t^n thf^t 
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it becotites capable of fulfillh^g oertoaAl 
£an^ions% that it ^#ys t^&nay that it 
ihcws mote or lefs wi^ Jiidgmeiitj" «a4 
activity. -*- It is futg^edUifce the bcklf 
to thofe viciffitudes that obligeit to underg* 
the exterior caufes that haWan itk&uktibt 
upon it 5 it en^ys imd it fuffers conjointly 
with the body ; it partakes its^pleafurea aijtd 
it (hares ite pains ^ it is fonnd ^hen ^ th^ 
body is healthy 5 it is. difeaied^v^n tibe body 
is oppreffed by ficknefs ; it is as well an the 
body continually modified by the dttforent 
degrees of the denfity of the atmofphere^ by 
the variety of the feafons, by the^aMmenta 
which enter into the flx)mach ;^n fhort, wc< 
cannot prevent ourfelycs from acknowledg- 
ing that in fome periods it fliews the vifible , .. 
(igns of numbnefs, of decripittKie, of death ./a**^ ^ 

In fpite of this analogy, or rather this con- * 
tinual identity of the ftate of the Soul and the 
Body, they have : been williag, to diiUnguiffa 
them by their eifenee ; and they have made 
of this Soul an inconceivable being, of 
which, to form to themfelves fome idea, 
they were, however, obliged to have; re- 
ttourfe to material beings, and to their 

X z manner 



mm^T oi elding. Iq fine, liie inToid 
Spie^st .prefiaats. to m no other idea thaa 
thftt-rCkf tawftbln^f^f re^imtiQa--<if wind ; 
^AUs *fheof Ihby tfiH. us thrt Ae Sottfc 
%fzA^ SPiittT, this ody figmfies that its 
ie{l4e df a^ioa if ifflte^ that of Iwatfaing^ 
vrhit^f though invifiWe itfelf, operates 
!^B2i§> ^fkSU, QT yg^skk a&s without being 
f^.n But breath: IS: a material caufe^ 
f( iai air miitiified; it is not a &iiple iiib^ 
AAii«c>. fxteh as the ]iK>dem& defignate uqder 

fhe^i«iaeofSMR!ET^« ^ 

■ -^tbikighthe word Sj^iRtxisfovery an-*^ 
eienl^' among mei;i> the fenfe that they have 
attacfaod'to it is quite new,, and the idea of 
fpiriluajiity which the;?: »inut at this day is 
a. recent iproduftidn of the imagination,—* 
PVTaAGORAsnor Plato do not appear, in-t 

* The Hebrew word Rsva^ fignifies Spiritus^ Spiraat^ 
hM'^vii^j breathing, refpiration. The Greek word 
2tKr0¥A44 means the feme thing, and comes fitrni iiNETii 
^h-9., Lactaitcr preteods dat the La«m word amma 
CMfteafram the Gretk vw^d i^? yMok fignifies w/W* 
Some Philofophcrs, feaiiog witboi^ doubtj to fee foi> " 
clearly into Human Nature, have made it threefold, and 
have pretended that man was compofed of Bopy, Soul^ 
and Intellect ! ! ! 2#^«, >f^fl, m^ y. marc ; Antonin. 
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deed, whatever might otherwife have beeii 
thehe^tof t;heir;l?r4ia, ^n4 their ti^ % 
the marvellous, tp h^e eveir iuvJ«rftofl4 
}^VL^jfmt, ao, immaterial luhilf(iH:E^j or Qpf 
vcidof extent, iuchas that of which nMt 
(ieoM hav^ ^qmpoTed the huit)£»a foul, vmi 
the conceafed contriver and loeve^ of the 
imiverfe. The ancients, by the woi^ 
^/iuriSy have faeeiv willing to def^ni^ % 
matter extyea^ely fubtle, »nd more pwe 
than that - which a£led ^ofsiy upon our 
fcnfes^ In confequence foftie h«iv© re^ 
garded the Soul as an s^therki; fubftancoi^ 
others have looked upon it asra iiety matter ; 
and others have compared it to the lights 
DfiMocRiTUS m^de %% t& eoniift m it»»- 
tion, and in confequence he made it a 
manner of exifting. Aristoxenes, who 
was himfelf a mufician,' made it harmony. 
Aristotle regarded the Soul, ^ a r&os^ 
ing faculty, upon whidi depended the 
motion of Jiving bodies. 

It is evident that the firft doftors of cTiril^ 
tianity,* have not had like wife other than 

* According to Origin aJamatOi Incvrforeus^ tsk 
epithet that they give to God, fignilies a fubflancci more 

fubtle 
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material ideas of the foul; TERTifLttAK 
Arnobiitj, Clement of Alexaijdria, 

OrIG£N> St. JtrSTIN, I&ElfJEtJS, &c. &c. 

have only fpoken of it as a corporeal fub- 
fiance. It was referred for their fuccef^ 
fors, a long time after, to make the human 
Soul and the divinity, or the Soul of the 
workt—PURE Spirits, that is^ to fay, im* 
material fubftances of which it was im- 
pofBble they ftiould form fo themfelves a 
true idea : by degrees this incomprpheniible 
^oftrine of fpirituality, now conformable 
without doubt, to the views of a Theo- 
logian who makes to himfelf a principle 
of annihilating reafon, prevailed overall the 
others *; they believed this doftrine divine 

fcbtle than thofe of grofs. bodies. Tertulliak i&ys 
pofitively, quis autem negabit deum ejp, cerpusy etfi deut 
ffiritus f The fame Tertullian fays, Nos autem 
MMimum corfvralem ^ bic profittmwr^ l^ in foo volumine 
fnkamus, hahentem pr^prium genuf fubfttattia^y JeUditatisy 
fer quam quid^feniirc ^ fatip^U V . SB RESU&rbc* 

TXONE CARKIS. ^ 

♦ The lyftem of Spirituality fuch as it admitted at this 
4xf.^ owes all its pretended proo& to Descartes : 

althougli 
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aikl fupernatural, becaufe it was incon-^ 
ceivable to mat j they regarded aU thofe, as 
rafli, incdiifiderate and madmen, who dared 
to believe that the Soul or the divinitf. 
could be material. When men had onc« 
tienounced experience, arid abjured their 
xeafon ; they did no more than fubtili^K 
day after day the delhiiim and ravings of 
their imagination, they pleafed themfehre^ 
"by %nldiig continually deeper and deeper 
in error 5 they felicitated themfelves on their 
difcoveries, and their pretended knowledge, 
in propprtioa their underftanding was more 
environed by the clouds of ignorance and of 
darknefs. It is thus, that in confequence 
of reafpniog upon falfe principles, the Soul 

slthough before him the Soul had beea re|;arded as Spi« 
rilp^i ih^ is the firft that has edabllilied that, thcwwhUh 
thhds Wight to he diftingmjbed from matter^ frppn whence 
)ie, concludes that our Soul, or that which thinks in 
us, is a Spirit, that is to fay, a fimple and indivifible 
fut^ftance. Would it not have been more natural to 
pondudc, that fiivce man, who is matter, and who has 
noidpsbut of matter, enjoys the faculty of thought, 
t^ m^per <an. think, or is fufceptible of that particular 
Ujpdiftcation which we. call thou^t. See Bayle's Dicti- 
pViVi^Y> under the articles Pomponahus and Simonidis. 

or 
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or tiie movmg prihciple of nwrn, as Well «s^ 
tJie concealed mover of nature, htve.be* 
4ome mere chimeras, mere SpiritSi ttx&ci 
hciD^B of ihe imagmatiori*. ♦ * .; 

The doftrine of Sph-ituUity offers lis .in^ 
deed nothing but a vague idea ot radier 
odf the abfence of ideas. Whftt is it Hbat 
pcefents to the Spirit a fubftance wfatdi faa# 
Bothii^ of tihat which our:fenfes enable iia 
to have ks0wlec|ge of F Iiilb^nrtnils 6t9M 
naan can be iifile to %are to' himfelf a beoigw 
vrhidi, not being mateiriid, a^s bow^Vi^t 

r 

♦ If there wz^ a Jittle reaibn and pbjlo^pby in, tbc 
SpiaiTUAk Syflem^ they pould not difagr^e that this j^yt* 
ttm is only the efte6l of a moft profound an A motf 
ititd-eftmg'poficy in the Theobgians. It wi|8 Hbaeflaty 
to imagine a means of ab(h*a6ling fome portion of m^ 
9^ his ditTolntioR, to the end that he might bie I'M&re^ 
ibfceptible of rewards and punifhment^ Ft-om Wbexkie 
h is feen that thedoftrine, wis extremely iJfdftit to Pricfts; 
|N> intimidate, to gpvef n» and to detail the ignorant, andf 
allb, to perplex the ideas of peffdns n^ore qiilig^tened, 
who were equally incapable irf comprehending any diing 
that £hey told them coAc^efftirtg the Sdtil 'and thfe Divi4 
liity. Neverd>elefs the Priefts aiffirm that this imtioL* 
terial Soul wilt be burnt, or e^etienc^ the aCiloil dP ftsa* 
terial fire in hell, or in Purgatory^ and' tliey belieV^ 
tnem on their word : ! ! ^ . . . . , > . . 

npoi» 
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Upon 9tfttt^ without ihiuriog any point of 
cental or anaJk>|;y with it, and receives it* 
felf the impulTions of matter by the material 
organs which annouxice to it th^ prdaace of 
beings ? Is it poffible to conceive the tutioil 
of the Soul and the body, and bow this ma- 
terial body, can bind, inclofe, conflrain, and 
determine a fugitive being which efcapes 
all our fenfes ? Is it honeft^ or is it plaia 
dealing to folve thfsfe difficulties, by faying 
that there is a myftery in them j that they 
are the eflfefls of the Almighty power, of m 
Being more inconceivable than the human 
Soul and than its mode of a£ting ? Reiblvix^ 
thefe problems by miracles, and making tho 
Divinity intervene, is not this avowing, their 
ignorance or their defign to deceive us ? , 
. Let us not then be at all furprUed at thefe 
fubtile hypothefe, as ingenious as they aro 
unfatisfaftory, to which theological preju- 
dices have obliged the moft profound 
modem fpeculators to recur, every time 
that they have undertaken to reconcile the 
fpirituality of the Soul with the phyfical 
a£iion of material beings upon this incor- 
poreal Subftance ; its reaction upon thefe 
Vol. L Y beings. 
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Wiftgie^ its unioa mih the body. The ha* 
riMk miii4casi only: be Isd into ertor when 
Ytncnmdug the eVkteAo^ ^ its feiifes, itfaf* 
fcrt itfijf to be guidetf by^afitRufiafmantf by* 
•uthority*^. 

If we Wd^d fentt to ourfehnes clear and 
^trfpiouow ideas of ovbt {bul> let us fubmil: 
durfej^^s^ to expetfenee, let u» renounce our 
Jn'ejudkes, Itet ¥« avoid the^ theological con- 
jrfturesv let tis tear the facred veHs which 
!Uive only fdr objeft to bKhdfold our eye? 
fed to cbtifound our reafon. Let the na^ 
<trnrt phaofojpher, let the anatomiffi, let the 
jBty fidan, unite th«if experience andtheir ob- 
ftrVati^ns to (hew us what we ought to think 
«r a (ub(hince that tfiey have been pleafed 
to render not eafy to be known again ; that 
their difooveries may teach the moraiift the 
true motive power which can be able to 

• *- If * they will form to tbemfehres an idea of the 
Ihackles which Theology has £iilenedoath6genii|i^of the 
Cbrillian philofopbers, they have only to read the Meta* 
fbf&cxi romances of LEiBmrz, DsscAaTBS) Mali* 
aaAi«eii8^ CtiDwoRm ^c and cooly examine the in- 
flMioitti cUteens kaowa uoder the titles of fyftems o£ 
fte-ifiiafitjlfid Harmony of nccMfional catfii \ ol PhjifiMt 

have 
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iapre an infltie&ce on die s&spm <if taen% 
—to legiflators the true motives they ougbt 
id have and wfctch*<)ttght to excite ihetn to 
labeor to the general weH being 0( fiociety $ 
'^to fovereigns the means of rendering trnfy 
foad foHdly happy the naAiom Submitted to 
4lieir pwircr* Phyfcrf Souk and phyfical< 
wafils densiaad phyficM haf^inefs and real; 

9rf\|di,d«^»g;firixmny ag^^onr aunds ha\^) 

be^ fed. Let us labour to the aioralit^ 

of mail, let us fender it agreeable iO faim^ 

atid we fliall prdei^tly fee his morals becooia 

better and move happy ^ his Soul rendered 

calm mid feren;^, his wl8 determmed to vir<^ 

tm by the natural add pfl^l^ motives that 

they fhall prefent tohkn. By the dil^oaol 

and care . which the Legislator .fliall beftow 

im naturaj p^ilo%)by, th^j will ^tm citizen* 

fif found usd^si^aAdkfls^ . ipbv)ft ^ wei| 

conftituted, ^i9te,4iirf|iig^i»fcl«tet happy* 

iviil be themfelt^s accdifery to the ufefal 

irapulfion^ that they Ihall be willing to givS 

Kheir fouls^ Thefe fouls will always be 

Yk^us whentbe4Mdy Aail he f^ffering sm^ 

rtatkms urfiftW . M^fm m^fi^rfim ftm^ 

Y a " this 
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this is what will be able to conftitutea good 

citizen. 

^ The more we refleft the more we fl»H be 

^onvmced that the Soul, very far from beihg 

(diftinguiflied from the body^ is only the body 

) jtfelf, confidered relatively to fomc of itt 
v> f ^ f onions, or to fome of the modes of, being 

I and of a£Hngbf which it is fufcepdble wfailft 

^^^^ \ it enjoys life. Thus the Soul is man cdnfi* 

dered relatively to the £umlty of whith, be 

has of feeling, of think ing and of. a^ng in 

'' ^ mode refulting from his peculiar Nature^ 
that is to fay» of his jnropertics, of his par- 
ticular orgamization, and ibft mc^ific^tioni 
whether durable. <»r tr^fitpry, \Yhich his 
Macfaine exptoiences ' on ; the part of the 

xlteings who aft upon it,* 

* When it ^ alked of Theologians, who are ob* 
{linately bent on admitting in maa two fubftances eflen* 
tiaily different, for why tt^ multiply beings without 
iieceffity,it i<, iky thejr, becaitife thought caanot be a 
property of Mi^er^ If they are then mflcedt if God can* 
1^ give; to matter tl|e f apuhy of tliought, they reply no ; 
feeing that Go^ cannot dp things that are impoffible, 
but in this cafe thefe Theologians* according to their own 
adiertions, acknowledge tbemielvvs to be true Atheifls ; 
indeed iccor^bif «i tipr ptfndpfoait i» at iiapoffible 

that 
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Thqfe who have diftinguilhed the Soul 
from the body, appear only to have diftjn- 
guiflied their bfain frcHii themfelves. In- 
deed the brain i^ the common centre where 
meet and blend themfelves all the nervcK 
ftdt are diftributed through every part of 
the human body : it is by the aid of thk 
interior organ, that are performed all the 
operations that are attributed to theSooI i 
Ai^y are the io^utfcaa^, the chos^^, the 
motion, communicated to thfe jnerVes, wfaic^ 
modify the brain ; in cmifequen^e it r«- 
a€ls, and gives play to the organs of tl^ 
body, or rather it afts upoii itfelf and ber 
comes capable of producing within itfelf a 
great variety of motion, which has been 

that the Spirit or Thought can produce matter, as it 
is impoffible that matter can produce Spirit or Thought ; 
and it may be conchided again^ them that the world 
was not made by a Spirit, any more than a Spirit waa 
made* by the world; that the world is eternal; and 
that, if tkfere cxiSs an eternal Spirit, that then there are 
two eternal Beings» this, according to them, would be 
^^bfurd ; or if there is only one eternal Subflance, it is 
the world, feeing that the world extfts in fucb a manner 
that it cannot b^ doiAtod. y 

/^d^f^gnatq4 
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ddSgn»te4 under tbc name of l^rsi^f^ee* 

TV Ah FAdUI^Tipfiu 

Pram whenos It i$ f^^n^ di«t it is; xtf 
i\6$ bnin, that fom^ thinkefs have b^tan 
villfiBg to ttiake a fpiritual fubftanpe. i^ 
Is evideivt that it is igoomnce that hw 
Ipv^n birth to and accredited this Cy0i^»^ 
that has 4b littk of this natural in it. It 
is fumi mot havi0|r jQ^idied wm, that they 
iMUre l^polbd in bifli aa 4gont tof a oatiwy 
JilSnreBt from UsiKMfy: in fiXfHnttuof tM^ 
body, ^jr vtrilt find, that to esplaifi ^1 tla^ 
)phaenomena that it prefente to ourvi^w, 
it is vtrj nfdl^ to ceoar to hy^tbfifis^ 
fhatcan only be i^le to lead m^ui of 4i< 
right road to the k^sanBiion t^e fearch 
after. What obfcures this queftion is this, 
that man cannot fee himfelf ^ Indeed it 
would be n(e^4ful for this purpof^, that h,? 
%vas at one and the fan^ tkne within hvn^ 
felf and without himfdf. Hp may be 
compared to a fenfible harp that gives out 
founds by itfelf, and who demands what 
it i$, th^t ip/aikes it give them -, it does not 
fee that in its quality of being fe^ifible, i^ 
braces; Itlfelf, and th^^ it is braced and ren- 

I derfd 



dered fonorous by every thing tliat touches 

k. 

The more experience wc gather, the 
moose "^ fbiM have occafioti to be ooiv» 
mK:edytfaat Reword Spirit, pt^^ts to» 
us no one- fenfe, nor even to thofe rihat 
kivchtcd it, and cannot be of any ufe,' 
either in piiy£cs or in morals; that whicli 
fte modem metaphyficians > believe and 
i»derftand by tbe wonl> is only in truth aa 
©cctrirT force, imag^ed to explain occult 
Qualities and aftions, and which in reafitj^l 
at botWim. explain nothing. The fevage^ 
&ai:k)ns admit of fpirits to account to them- 
felVes for thofe eflfefts, of which they di>' 
not know to w?iat caufe to attribute tfeem, 
or which appear marvellous to them. la 
attributing to Spwit^ the phenomena 
5f Nature, and thofe of the human body, 
do we do any thing elfe than reafon lake 
fe^ages? Man has filled Nature witk 
Spirits, becaufe he has been almofi always 
ignorant of the true caufes. For want of 
beittg aoqiiainted with the powers of Na- 
ttir^,-they have believed hef to be animated 

by a CHEAT Spirit : for want of knowing 

the 
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the energy of the human ftam^, they hav© 
in like manner fuppofed it to be animated 
by a Spirit. From whence it is feen, that 
by the word Spirit y they would only indi** 
cate the unlqiown caufe of die phsQncmi^Kif 
which they know not how to explain in a 
natural manner. It is after thefe princi- 
ples that the Americans believed that it 
was their Sprits or Divinities, who could 
produce the terrible efFeftjs of gunpowder. 
It is after thefe fame principles, that we at 
prefent believe in Angels and Devils, and 
that our anceftors have formcriy believed 
in a plurality of gods, inghoftsi in genii; and, 
inpurfuing their traft, we ought to attribute 
to Sp IR I TS gravitation, eleftricity, the eflfefts 
of magnetifm, &c^. 

* It is evident that the notion of Spirits, imagined 
by fevage* and adopted by the ignorant, is of a nature 
to retaidour knowledge, feeing that it prevents our 
fearching after the true caufes of the cffe<as that we fee, 
and that it nouriflies the human mind in itsfloth and 
idleneft. This floth and ignorance may be very ufeful 
to Theologians, but they are very difadvanta<reous to 
Society. The priefts have in all times perfected diofc 
who have been the trftto give natural ejq)lanarions of 
the pha^omena ot Nature,' witne& Anaxagoras, 
AarsTOTLE, GALi-«LtJS, Descartes, &c. Truenatura^^ 
philolophy can only bring ruia on Theology. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



Of the Intellectual FActrLTiEs ; 

THEV are ALL DERIVED FROM THE 

Faculty ojf Feeling. 

• Jl O convince oiirfelves that the faculties 
which they have called intelleSlual are only 
certain modes or manners of being and 
afting, refulting from the orgatiizatioa 
of our body, we have only to analyze them, 
and we fliall fee, that all the operations 
which they attribute to our foul, are only 
modifications, of which a fubftance that is 
without extent or immaterial is not capa- 
ble of being fufceptible. 

The firft faculty that we fee in the 
living man, ,and that from which flow all 
the others, is Feeling. Which, however 
inexpFicable this faculty may appear at thi 
firft fight, if we examine it clofely, we (hall 
find that it is a confequence of the eflence 
and properties of organized beings, the 

Vol. L' Z fame 
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fame as gravity, magnetifm, elafticity, elec- 
tricity, &c. refult from the effence or from 
the nature of fome ortiers, and i?f e fhall find 
that thefe laft phoenomena are not lefs inex- 
plicable than That of feefing. Ne verthelefs 
if we would form to ourfelves a precife and 
clear idea of it, we (hall find that feeling, 
is that particular manner of "beinjj moyed^ 
peculiar to certain organs of animated Ibo- 
jiies, occafioned by the prefenoe of a mate- 
xUl objefl:, which afts upon thefe ojrgans^ 
^f which the motiooa or the Jiock is tranf' 
qiitted to >dbLe brain. We only feel by the 
aid of nerves difperfed through our body, 
which is itfelf to fay thus, no more than a 
Ipreat nerve, or which refembles a large b'ee^ 
jrf which the ramifications experience the 
aftion of the roots communicated through 
the trunk. In mau the nerves unite and 
lofe themfelves in the brain 5 that intefltine 
is the true feat of feeling ; this like the fpi- 
der that we fee fufpeMed ixk the centr^^ 
pf his webj is quickly warded of all the 
marked cbwges ^tbat h^ppeia to the body, 
even to the extremities, to which it 
fends itsil^HKOts ox b»i¥:h€;t £;2c|>erie];ice^ 
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ftiews lis that man ceafes to fetl in tliofe 
parts of his bocJy of which the communica- 
tion with thie brain is intercepted ; he feefe- 
very little, or not at all, whenever this or- 
gan is itfelf deranged or affc£lted in totr 
lively a manner.* 

* * ■ 

♦ The mcifeoirs ^f tbe ttoyal Academy of Sdcacci^ 

at Paris, fiimiih Us urith.piroois of what is h«re adranccd^ 

tkey tell us of a i^a% ^^ho hild bi& fcuU taken off, vm 

the room of which- his brain was re-covered with ikin i 

in proportion as they preffed. with the hand on his bra|n| 

the man fell into a kind* of inienlibility which deprived' 

himof all feeiiiig.^ This experience is dtie to M. «- £ /t-' 

PiTRONta. BbtBtxi, ifthk TraSii ds MoTxiAicmA^ 

LU7M, calls the braii^ Rtgni animm. There lb evety 

reafon to believe that it is entirely in the brain that con« 

^s the difference which is found not only between meii 

and beafis, but alfo betwetn the man of wit and the 

fool, between the thinking man and* the^ ignorant man» 

}>etween the man of found underftanding and the mad«> 

man. Bartolin fays that the brain of a man is twice 

as big as that of an ox:; an obfervation that Arxstotls 

made before him. Willis having diHe&ed the dead 

body of an Idiot, found the brain fmaller than ordinary { 

he fays that the greatefl difference that he remarked be^* 

tween the parts of the body of this Idiot and thofe of 

wife men, was that the plexus of the intereoilal nervea 

(which he lays is the mediator between the brain and the 

:||ifart^ and pe(CuUar tp man) was eip'emely fmall and 

Z a ascompanipd 
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However it may be, the fenfibillty of 
the brain, and of all its parts is a faO:. 
If they aflc us from whence comes t-his pro- 
perty ? we fhall fay, that it is the re- 
fult of* an arrangement, of a combination, 
peculiar to the animal, infomuch that rough 
and infenfible matter ceafes to be fo by am- 
matizing itfelf, that is to fay, in combining 
itfelf and identifying itfelf with, the animal. 
It is thus that milk, bread, and wine change 
themfelves in the fubftance of man, who is 
a fenfible being ; thefe infenfible matter be- 
come fenfible in combining with a ftnfible 
whole. Some philofophcrs think that fenfi- 
bility is an univerfal quality of matter, in 
this cafe it will be ufelefs to feek from 
whence comes this property which we know 

accompanied with a fmaller number of nerves than or- 
dinary. According to the fame Willis, the Ape is of 
aU animals that which has the larged brain ; relatively 
t9 his (ize, he isaJfo after man, that which has the moil 
intelligence. V. Willis An atom, cbrsbkj, C. a6, and 
idem Nevor, discriptio, C. a6. It has alfo been re- 
marked that thofc perfons who are accuflomed to ufe 
their intellectual faculties, have their brain more extend- 
ed than others, the fame as it has been remarked that 
rowers have arm* much larger than other men. 

.by 
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hy itseffe£ls. If they admit this hypothecs, 
• in like manner as they diftinguifh in Nature 
two forts of motion, the! one known under 
the i^^me of live force, and the other under 
the name of dead force, they will diftinguifh 
two forts of fenfibility ; the one aftive or 
live, the other inert or dead, and then to 
animalize a fubftance is only to deftroy the 
pbftacles that prevent its being attive and 
fenfiWe, In fhort, fet^fibility is either a 
quality which communicates itfetf like mo- 
tion, and which is acquired by combination, 
or this fenfibility is a quality inherent in all 
matter ; and in both cafes an unextended be- 
ipg, fuch as they fuppofe the human Sou| 
cannot be the c^ufe or fubje61: of it*. 

♦ " An the parts x>i nature are capable of arriving at 
'^ animation ; the obflacle is only in the flate, and not in 

* uie nature. If they aik what is neceflary to animate 
**a body ? I reply that it does not require any foreign ^d, 
** and that it is fufficient the power of Nature is joined 
^ \o its organization. Life is the perfe6^ion of Nature^ 
** ihe hsiiis no parts which do' not tend to it, and which 
** do not attain it by the fame means. — The ac^ of life 
*' is equivocal. Life in an iafe^l:, a dog, a man, has no 
** other difference, but that this a6t is more pei-fe^, (re* 

{ tetjvely to us) in proportion to the ftrufture of the 

^* organs; 
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The conformation, the arrangemttrt, the 
texture, the delicacy of the organs, asweff 
exterior as interior, which compofe mcnr and 
attimak, render the parts very mobile, and 
mate theh: machine fufceptible of being" 
moved v^h a very great facility, tn a body 
which is only an heap of fibres and of 
lierves, united in a common centre, always" 
ttvidy to aft, contiguotis one tb the other : 
hi a whole, comppfed of fluids and of fofirfsi 
of which the parts are tohy thus in equiHt 
brium, of which the finalle# touch each 
other, are aftive and rapid in their motion, 
^ommtmicating reciprocally, and one after 
another, the impreflipns^, the ofcillatioii^, the 
Ihqcks, that are givijn it ; in fuch a compoi- 
iition^ I fay, it is not at all furpriiing tiiat 

*i orgeat ; and tfai^rudure hckaarz&itfm^d m the/««|fe^ 
*^ which contain the priociples of life more nairly tbaa* 
f ■ any other part of matter. It i$ triKS then^ t^^ feelif^ 
f' the (>affion$, the perception of obje^ the ideas, their- 
^* jfituation, their comparifon, their acquieft:eBce^ or iHxc 
'* will are organic faculties, dependent on thedifpofitiotf 
**- more or lefs excellent of the parts of the animal. 

^t SeB M1SCEI.LAHBOIIS DlSSdSRT AXIOMS' UPON DiVBB.9' 

" Imvqvltavt SvuiBCT^ Printed at Af^ef dam in if4Pr 
•* page 254." 

I the 
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the finallaft motion propagates itfelf with 
$:elerity, and th^t the Ihocks excited in the 
jnoil rempte ;parts, nwike themfelves felj 
very quickly ^n i!t^ brain, whofe delicate 
texture rei^rs it.fufceptible of bdbg itfetf 
A^eiy -eafily modified. Air, fire, water, the(i? 
agents, fo inconftant and moveable, circmlate 
continually in the fibres, ;^nd the nerv^ 
i^bich Aey peneti'ate j and, widio^ idftub^ 
they contribute to the incredible celeriQf 
widi which the brain is acquainted wilit 
that which pafles at the extremitdes of thr 
body. 

In %ite of the great mobility of whidi 
h^ organization renders man fufceptihle^ 
ai^pugh caufes as well exterior as interior^ 
are continually a£ting upon him, he does 
<not always feel in a diftin£): and marked 
manner the impreflione that are made ent 
his organs^ ht does not £sel tbem Imt when 
they I^ave produced a change, .er fomcf 
ihock in his brain .^ It i^ thi^^ that at* 
ihpugh the air environs^ us in every psar^ 
w:e do jiot feel its a£Hon but whea it is mo* 
^eid in fuch a manner as to ftrike w'^ 
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Ikin, through which our brain has notice 
of its prefence. It is thus that in a pro- 
found and tranquil fleep, which is not trou* 
bled with any dream, man ceafes to feel ; 
in fine it is thus, that in fpite of the conti- 
nued motion, that is continually operating 
in the human frame, man appears to feel 
nothing, when all this motion take^$ place 
in a convenient order; he does not per- 
ceive the ftate of health, but he perceives 
the ftate of grief or of ficknefs, becaufe in 
the one his brain is not moved in too lively 
a manner, whilft in the other his nerves ex- 
-t)erience contraftionS, (hocks, violent and dif- 
crderly motion, which give noticeto the'brain 
that fome caufe afts ftrongly upon them, and 
in a manner but little analogous to their na- 
tural habit t this is what conftitutes the mode 
of being which we call Grief. 

On the other hand it fometimes happens 
that exterior objefts produce very confide- 
rable changes in our body, without our 
perceiving them at the moment they are 
made. Often in the heat of battle a foldier 
does not perceive that he is dangeroufly 
wounded, becaufe then, the multiplicity of 

rapid 
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rapid and impetuous motion with wljich 
his brain is aflailed, prevents him from 
diftinguiftiing the jjarticular changes which 
have taken place in a part of his body. In 
(hort, when a great number ol caufcs are 
afiing at the fame time, and with too great 
vivacity on the man, he finks — he fwoons— 
he lofes his fenfes— he is deprived of 
feeling. 

In general feeling only takes place when 
the brain can diftinguifh the imprcffions 
made on the organsr;it is the diftin£l fhock, 
QT the marked modification that he expe- 
riences, which confl:itutes Conscience*. 
From which it is feen that feeling is a man- 
ner of being, or a marked change produced ^ 
on our brain, occafioned "by the impulfc 
which our organs may receive, whether on 
the part of exterior caufes, or on the 
part of interior caufes, which modify 
Ihem, either in a durable or momentary 

* Aecording to Dr. Qhhxvity confclence is the 
aft of refle6ting, by the means of which I know that 
I think, and that my thoughts or my adions belong 
tome, and not to another, v. his L«tt»r against 

i>DDWBLL« 
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manner. In fine, without any exterior 
obje£l coming to move the organs of 
man, he feels within- himfelf, he has 
the confcience of the changes that arc 
operated in him; his brain is then mo- 
dified, or rather he renews in himfelf the 
anterior modifications. Let us not be 
aftoniflied, that in a machine fo com- 
plicated as the human body, in which 
neverthelefs all the parts are contiguous 
to the brain, that this brain muft be ne- 
ceflarily warned of the fliocks, of the im- 
pediments, of the changes that may 
happen to a whole, in which the fenfible 
parts of Nature are in a continual a&ion 
and re-a6tion, and all concentrate them- 
felves in it. 

When a man experiences the pains 
of the gout, he is confcious of it; that 
is to fay, he feels interiourly that it has 
produced very marked changes in him, 
ithout any exterior caufe afting im- 
lediately upon him ; neverthelefs, in re- 
'curring to the true fource of thefe 
changes, we fliall find that they are 
exterior caufes which have produced 

them 
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them, fuch as the organization and tem- 
perament received from our parents; 
certain aliments, and a thoufand trifling 
and inappretiable caufes, which in amaf- 
fing themfelves by degrees, produced the 
humour of the gout, of which the effeft 
is to make us feel in the mofl: lively 
manner. The pain of the gout breeds 
in the brain an idea, or a modification, 
that gives it the power of reprefenting 
to itfelf, or of reiterating in itfelf, this 
pain, even when he no longer has the 
gout : His brain then, by a feries of motion, 
puts him again in a ftate analogous 
to that in which he was, when he really 
experienced this pain, he never would 
have had any idea of it, if he had never 
felt it. 

The vifible organs of our body, by the 
intervention of which the brain is modi- 
fied, are called Senses. They give dif- 
ferent names to the modifications that 
it receives. The names of Sensation, 
Perception, Idea, defignate only the 
changes produced in the interior organ, 
m confequence of the impreflions which 

A a a arc 
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are made on the exterior organs by the bo* 
dies which a£t upon them, Thefe changes, 
confidered in themfelves, are caHed Seufa- 
thus ; they are called Perce/uwnSy as foon - as 
the interior organ perceives them, or is 
warned of them ; they are called Ideas 
when the interior organ afcribes thefe 
changes to the obje£l; who has produced 
them* 

. Every faifation is then no more than a 
fhock given to our organs ; every fiercepioti 
is this Ihock propagated to the brain ; evety. 
idea is the image of the objefl: to which the 
fenCsitfonand the perception istobeafcribed. 
From whence we fee that if our fenfcs are 
not moved, we can have neither fenfations, 
nor perceptions, nor ideas ; as we fhall 
have occafion to prove to thbfe who can 
yet be abfe to doubt of a ti;uth fo demon- 
ilrable and fir&ing. 

It is the great mobility of which the or- 
ganization of msm renders him capable, 
that diftinguiihes him from other' beings 
that we call inienfible and inanimate ; they 
are the diflferent degrees of mobility of 
which the particular organisation, of the 

individuals 
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Uidividuals of our fpecies render them fuf- 
ceptihle, that makes between them fuch an 
infiiiity of difference and fuch an incredible 
variety, as well in their corporal faculties, 
as in thofe which are called Mental or 
Intellectual. From this mobility, more 
or lefs remarkable in each being, refult witv 
fenfibility, invagination, tafte &c. &c. But 
let us for the prefent follow the operations 
of our fenfes, and let us fee the manner in 
which our exterior obje£ls a£t upou them,, 
and modify them, we ftiall examine after* 
wards the reaftion of the interior organ. 

The eyes are very delicate and very 
moveable organs, by means of which we. 
experience the fenfation of light or of 
colour, who give to the brain a diftin£l per- 
ception, in confequence of which iumifious 
or coloured bodies breed in us an idea. As 
ibon as I open my eye-lids, my retina is af- 
fcfted in a peculiar manner, there is ex- 
cited in the fluid, the fibres, and the nerves, 
of which my eyts are compofed, (hocks 
that communicate themfelves to the brain, 
and there delineate the image of the bodies 
which avt QU our eyes, by thefe means we 

acquire 
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acquire the idea of the colour of this body — 
of its fize — of its form — of its diftance, and 
it is thus that the mechanifm of Sight, ex- 
plains itfelf. 

The mobility and the elafticity of which 
the fibres and the nerves that form the 
texture of the Ikin, render it fufceptible, 
is the reafon why this envelope of the human 
body, when applied to another body, is very 
fpeedily affefted, thus it gives notice to 
the brain of its prefence — of its extent — of 
its roughnefs — or of its equality — of its 
weight, &c. Qualities which give the brain 
diftin£i- perceptions and which breed in it a 
divcrfity of ideas jit is this which conftitutes 
the Touch or Feeling. 

The delicacy of the membrane that covers 
the interior of the noftrils render them fuf- 
ceptible of being irritated, even by the iur 
vifible and impalpable corpufcles which 
emanate from odorous bodies, and which 
carry fenfations, perceptions, and ideas, to 
the brain ; it is this which conftitutes the 
fenfe of Smelling. 

The mouth, being full of nervous, fenfible, 
moveable, irritable tufts, which contain the 

I juices 
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juices fuitable to the diflblution of faline^ 
fubftances, is. very peculiarly affefted by the 
aliments which pafs through it, and tranf- 
mits to the brain the impreffions which it 
has received ; it is from this mechanifm that 
refults Taste. 

In fine, the ear, whofe conformation ren- 
ders it fuitable to receive the different im- 
preffions of the air diverfely, modified, com- 
municates t6 the brain thofe (hocks or fenfa- 
tions which breed the perception of found 
and the idea of fonorous bodies ; this is 
what conftitutes Hearing, 

Such are the only ways by which we re- 
ceive fenfations, perceptions, ideas. Thefe 
fucceffive modifications of our brain, are 
the effefts produced by the obje£ls that 
mov.e our fenfes, becoming caufes them- 
felves, and producing in the Soul new mo- 
difications, which are called Thought, 
Reflection, Memory, Imagination, 
Judgment, Will, Action, and which 
have all fenfation for their bafe. 

To form to ourfelves a precife notion 
of Thought^ we rnuft examine, ftep by ftep, 
that which paffes in us, in the prefence of 

any 
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any objeft whatever. Suppofe for at 
moment, that thfs obje£l may be a Peach> 
this fruit makes at firft fight two differ- 
ent impreflions on my eyes ; that is to 
fay, it produces two modifications which 
tranfmit themfelves to the brain ; on 
this occafion, the brain experiences two 
new modes of being, or perceptions which 
I defignate under the names of Colour 
and Rotundity ; in confequence I have 
the idea of a body pofTefling roundnefs 
and colour. On carrying the hand to 
this fruit, I apply to it the organ of the 
touch, immediately my hand experiences 
three new impreffions, which I defignate 
under the names of Softness, of 
Coolness, of Weight, from whence 
xefult three new perceptions in the brain, 
and three new ideas. If I approach this 
fruit to the organ of fmelling, this organ 
experiences a new modification, which 
traofmits to the brain a new perception, and 
a new idea, which I call Odour. In fine, 
if I carry this fiiiit to my mouth, the organ 
of tafte is afie£ted in a new manner, fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by a perception, that breeds in me 
the idea of Savour. In re-uniting all 
thefe impreffions, or different modifications 
of my organs, which are tranfmitted to 
my brain, that is to fay, in combining all 
the fenfations, the perceptions, and the 
ideas which I have received; I have the 
idea of a whole, which I defignate under 
the name of Peach, of which my 
thought can occupy itfelf, or of which I 
have a notion*. 

^ What has been faid^ provie^ that thought has ai 
comm^hccmenty a duration and an end ; or rather 
a generation, a fucceffion, a di^lution like all the 
other modes of matter ; like them, thought isxexcited, 
determined^ increafedy divided, compounded, iimply- 
fiedy &c< neverthelefs, if the Soul, or the principfe 
which thinkS) is indivifible ; how comes it that this 
Soul<an be able to think fucceilively, divide, abilrad, 
combine, extend its ideas, retain them and lofe them, 
have memory, and forget ? How can it ceafe to 
think ? If the forms may appear divifible in matter, 
it is only in confidering them by abftra^ion, af^er 
the manner of Geometricians, but this divifibiiity 
of form, does not exift in Nature, where there i« 
neither a point, nor atom, nor form perfe^^ly regular ; 
we mud then conclude, that the forms of matter are 
not lefs indivifible than Thwght. 

Vol. I. B t What 
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What lias been faid, fuffices to fliew us, 
the generation of fenfations, of percep- 
tions, and of ideas, and their affociation 
or connexion in the brain : we fee that 
thefc different modifications^ are only the 
confcquences of fucceflive impulfions, 
which our exterior organs tranfmit to our 
interior organ, which enjoys what we call 
the Faculty of Thought, that is to fay, 
to perceive in itfelf, or to feel the different 
modifications or ideas, which it has re- 
ceived, to combine thern^ and to feparate 
them,—- to extend them, and to abridge the m , 
---to compare them,— to renew them,&c . &c. 
From whence we fhall fee, that thought 
is only the perception of modifications, 
which our brain has received on the part 
of exterior objefts, or which it gives to 
itfelf. 

Indeed, not only our interior organ per- 
ceives the modifications that it receives 
from without ; but again it has the power 
of naodifying itfelf, and of confidering the 
changes or the motion which take place in it, 
or its peculiar operations, which give 
it Qew perceptions, and new ideas. It is 
3 the 
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the ^xercife of this power to fall back upon 
itfelf, which we call Reflection. 

From whence we fee, that to think and to 
refle6t, is to feel or perceive in ourferves 
the impreffions, the fenfations, the ideas' 
which are given to us by the objefls which 
a£t upon our fenfes, and the various changes 
w^hich our brain or interior organ produces 
upon itfelf. 

Memory, is the faculty which the in- 
terior organ has of renewing in itfelf the 
modifications Vvhich it has received, or to 
reftore itfelf to a ftate fimilar to that in 
which it had been placed by the percep* 
tions, the fenfations, the ideas which ex- 
terior objefts have produced in it, and in 
the order which it has received them, with- 
out any new a£tion on the part of thefe 
objefts, or even when thefe obje6ts are 
abfent. Our interior organ perceives, that 
thefe modifications are the fame as thofe 
which it had formerly experienced in the 
prefcnce of the obje6ts to which it relates 
or attributes them. Memory is faithful 
when thefe modifications are the fame, it 
is treacherous when they differ from thofe 

Bb 2 which 
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which the organ has exteriorly experi- 
enced. 

Imagination^ is in us only the faculty 
which the brain has of modifying itfelf, 
or of forming to itfelf new perceptions, 
upon the model of thofe which it has re- 
ceived through the action of exterior ob- 
jefts upon our fenfes. Our brain then does 
no more than combine the ideas which it 
has received, and which it recalls to itfelf, 
to form a whole, or a coUeftion of mo- 
difications which it has not feen, although 
it knows the particular ide^s, or the parts 
of which it compofes this ideal whole, 
which exifts no where but in itfelf. It 
is thus that it forms to itfelf, the idea of 
Centaurs* of Hippogriffs f of Gons, 
and ofDEViLs,&c.&c. By memory, our brain 
renews in itfelf the fenfations, the percep- 
tions, the ideas which it has received, and 

* A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded 
of a mao and a horfe. 

,t A winged horfe, a being firft imagined by the 
poet Ariosto, fuppofed to be a moniler, compofed 
of half a horfe, and half a griffin. 

reprefents 
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reprefents to itfelf the olyefts which have 
really moved its organs, in the room of 
which, by imagination, it combines to 
make objefts or wholes which have not 
moved its organs, although it may know 
the elements or the ideas of which it com- 
pofes them. It is thus that men^, in com- 
bining a great number of ideas borrowed 
from themfelves, fuch as thofe of juftice, 
of wifdom, of goodnefs, of intelligence, 
&c. have by the aid of imagination, art 
rived at forming an ideal whole, which they 
have called the Dvinity. 

They have given the name of Judg- 
ment to the faculty which the brain has 
of comparing with each other the modifi- 
cations, or the ideas which it receives, or 
which it has the power of awakening in 
itfelf, to the end that it may difcover the 
relations or the effects. ^ 

The Will, is a modification of our 
brain, by which it is difpofed to a£tion^ 
that is to fay, to move the organs of the 
body, in a manner to procure it that which 
modifies it in a mode analogous to its being, 
or to avoid that which can injure it. To 

Will 
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Will is^ to be difpofcd to a£lion. The 
exterior objefts, or the interior ideas which 
bre( d this difpofition in our brain, are 
called Motives, becaufe thefe are the 
fprings or movements which determine it 
to a£tion, that is to fay, which put in play 
the organs of the body. Thus the Vo- 
LUNTARY Actions, are the motion of 
the body determined by the modifications^ 
,of the brain. The fight of fruit modifies 
my brain, in a manner which difpofes it, 
to move my arm to gather the fruit which 
I have feen, and to carry it to my mouth. 

All the modifications, which our interior 
organ or the brain receives ; all the fenfa- 
tions, perceptions, and ideas that the ol> 
jefts which move our fenfes give it, or 
which it renews in itfelf, arc agreeable or 
difagreeable, are favourable or prejudicial 
to our mode of being, whether habitual 
or tranfitory, and difpofc the interior organ 
to a£t, to that which it does by reafon of 
its peculiar energy, which is not the fame 
in all the beings of the human fpecies, and 
wjiich depends on their temperament, 
.f'rom tlicnce is born the Passions, more 

or 
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or lefs vioknt, which are only the motions 
of the will, determined by the objefts which 
move it, in conftquence compofed of the 
analogy, or of the difcordance which i& 
found between tliem, and our peculiar 
mode of being, and of the force of our 
temperament. From whence w^e fee that 
the paflSons are modes of being, or modi- 
fications of the interior organ, attra6led 
or repelled by thefe objefts, and which is^ 
confequently fubmitted in its manner to 
the phyfical laws of attraction and of 
repulfion. 

The faculty of perceiving or of beiilg 
modified, as well by exterior objefts as by 
itfelf, which our interior organ enjoys, is 
defignated fbmetimes under the name of 
Understanding. They have given the 
name of Intelligence to the affembla^re 
of the various faculties, of which this organ 
is fufceptible. They give the name of 
Reason to a determined mode in which 
it exercifes its faculties. They call Wit, 
Wisdom, Goodness, PRUDENCE,ViRTUEy 
&c. the difpofitions or the modifications, 
^onftant or tranfitory, of the interior organ 

which 
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which caufe the beings of the human 
fpecies to aft. 

In a word, as we (hall have occafion 
prefently to prove, all the intellectual fa- 
culties, that is to fay, all the modes of ac*^ 
tion which they attribute to the Soul, may 
be reduced to the modifications, to the 
qualities, to the modes o( beings to. the 
changes produced by the motion in the 
brain, which is vifibly in us the feat of 
feeling, and the principle of all our ac- 
tions. Thefe modifications are to be attri* 
buted to the obje£ts which ftrike our fenfes, 
of which the impreflions tranfmit .them- 
felves to the brain, or rather to the ideas 
which thefe objefts have bred there, and 
which it has the power to re-produce ; this 
then moves itfelf in its turn> re-a£is upo6 
itfelf, and gives play to the organs which 
come and concentrate themfelves in it, or 
which rather are only an extenfion of its own 
peculiar fubftance. It is thus that the con- 
cealed motions of the interior organ ren- 
der themfelves fenfible exteriorly by vi- 
fible figns. The brain, affefted by modi- 
fication, which we call Fear, excites a 

trembling 
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trembling in the members, and diffufes 
a palenefs over the countenance. The 
brain, affefted by a fenfation of grief, caufes 
tears to flow from our eyes, even without 
any objeft moving them ; an idea which 
it retraces ftrongly, fuffices that it expe- 
riences very lively modifications which 
have vifibly an influence upon our whole 
frame. 

In all this, we fee nothing but the fame 
fobftance which a£ls diverfly in its diflferent 
parts. If they' complain that this mcchar 
nifm does not fuffice to explain to us 
the principles of the motion, or the fa- 
culties of oiur Soul, we fay that it is in the 
lame fituation as all the bodies of Nar 
ture, in which the mofl: Ample motions, 
the mofl: ordinary phenomena, the moft 
common modes of aStion, are inexplica- 
ble myft^es, of which we fliall never 
know the firft principles. Indeed, how 
can we flatter ourfelves, that we fliall eve^: 
know the true principle of gravity, by virtue 
of which a ftone falls ? Do we know the 
mechanifm which produces attrafHon infomc 
fubftances, and repulfion in othcrf ? Are 

Voj,. L Cc wc 
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we in a condition to explain the cooimu* 
nication of motion, from one bo4y to an- 
other ? Be(ide the difficulties which we 
have upon the manner in which the Soul 
a£ts, are they removed in making it a 
Spiritual Being, of which we have no 
one idea, and which confequently muft be- 
wilder all the notions of it, which we are 
capable of forming to ourfelves? Let it 
fuffice for us then to know that the Soul 
moves itfelf, and that it modifies itfelf hy 
the material caufes which |t£l upon it. 
From whence we are authorifed to con- 
clude, that all its operations, and its fa^ 
culties prove that it is material, 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 



Of the diversity of the Intellec- 
tual Faculties ; they depend on* 
Physical Causes as well as their 
Moral Qualities. The Natural 
Principles of Society, of Morals, 
and of Politics. 



N. 



ATURE is obliged to diverfify 
all its works ; the elementary matter, dif- 
ferent in their eflence, muft neceffarily form 
beings different in their combinations and 
in their properties, in their modes of 
afting and being. There is not, and their 
cannot be in Nature two beings and two 
combinations which fhall be mathemati- 
cally and rigoroufly the fame, feeing 
that the place, the circumftances, the 
relations, the proportions, the modifica- 

C c 2 tions 
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tions, never being exaftly alike, the 
beings which refult can never be able 
to have a perfeft refemblance to each 
other; and their modes of aftion muft 
neceflarily differ in fomething, even when, 
we believe we find between them the 
greateft conformity.* 

In Gonfequence of this principle, which 
every thing confpires to prove to us, there 
k not two individuals of the human fpe^ 
cies that have the fame traitff> who think 
precifely in the fame manner, who fee 
things in the fame point of view — who have 
the fame ideas, nor in confequence the fame 
fyftem of conduft. The vifible organs 
of men, as well as their concealed or- 
gans, have indeed fome analogy^ fome 
general points of refemblance and con- 
formity, which make them appear in 
the grofs, to be aflfefted in the fame 
inanner by certain caufes, but their dif- 
ferences are infinite in the detail. Hu- 
man fouls may be compared to thofe in- 
ftruments of which the , chords, already ^ 
diverfified in themfelves, or by the mat- 

^ See what has been laid aC the end of Chapter 6« 

ter 
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ter of which they have been woven, are 
alfo ftrung upon different notes. Struck 
by the fame impulfioh, each chord gives 
out the found which is peculiar to it, 
that is to fay, which depends on its tex- 
ture, its tenfion, its grofsnefs, or lizeon 
the momentary ftate into which it is put 
by the air that environs it, &:c. &c. It 
IS this which produces 'the diverfified 
fpe£tacle and varied fcene that the moral 
world offers to our fight ; it is from thence 
that refults that ftriking diverfity which we 
find in the minds,— the faculties— the paC- 
fions-— the energies — the tafles — the imagi- 
nations — ^the ideas^ — the opinions — of men 5 
this diverfity is as great as thofe of their 
phyfical powers, and depends like them 
on their temperament, which are zs 
much varied as their phyfiognomies : from 
this diverfity refults the continual a£lion 
and re-a6tion whi^ forms the life of the 
moral world : from this difcordance re- 
fults the hannony which maintains and 
c<Miferves the human race. 

The diverfity which is found amongfl 
the individuals of the human fpecies, 

places 
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places amongft them mequalities, • and 
this inequality is what conftitutes the 
fupport of fqciety. If all men were the 
fame in the powers of their body, and ia 
the talents of their mind, they would not 
have any occafion the one for the other: 
it is the diveriity of their faculties, and 
the inequality which they make between 
them, that render mortals neceffary to 
each other, without this, they would live 
ifolated, and by themfelves. From 
whence we fee that this inequality, of 
which we fo often complain without 
caufe, and the impoflibility that each of 
us find in ourfelves to labour efficacioufly, 
ifolated, and quite alone to our confer- 
vation, and to procure our well-being, 
place us in the happy neceffity of affoci-* 
ating with each otlier, of depending on 
eur fellow men, of meriting their fuccour> 
of rendering them favourable to our views, 
of attracting them to us, to drive away 
that by our common and united efforts 
which would be able to trouble the 
order of our machine. In confequence 
of the diverfity of men, and their ineqija- 

lity. 
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Hty, the weaker are obliged to put them- 
felves under the proteftion of the ftronger ; 
it is this, which obliges thefe to recur to 
the underftanding, to the talents, to the 
induftry of the weaker, whenever they 
judge that they can be ufeful to them, 
^this natural inequality is the reafon why 
nations diftinguiflx thofe citizens who have 
rendered them eminent fervices, and in 
confequence of their wants, honour and 
recampence thofe perfons whofe under- 
ftanding, good deeds, afli fiance and vir- 
tues procure them real or fuppofed advan- 
tages, pleafures, and agreeable fenfations 
of any fort; it is by this that genius gains 
an afcendency over men, and obliges a 
whole people to acknowledge its power. 
Thus the diverfity and inequality of the 
faculties, as well corporal as mental or 
intelleftual, renders man necelTary to his 
fellow man, renders him fociable, and 
• evidently proves to him the neceffity of 
morals. 

After the diverfity of their faculties, the 
beings of our fpecies divide themfelves 
into different claffes, according to the ef- 

fefts 
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fe£ls which they produce, and according to 
the different qualities which may be re- 
marked in them, which flow from the 
individual properties • of their Souls, or 
from the particular modifications of their 
brain. It is thus, that wit, fenfibility, 
imagination, talents, &c, diverfify to in- 
finity, the difference that is to be foimd 
between men. It is thus that fomc arc 
called GOOD and others wicked, virtu- 
ous, and vicious, learned and igno« 

RANT, REASONABLE and UNREASON^ 
ABLE, &C. 

If we examine all the different facultiesi 
attributed to the foul, we fhall fee, that 
like thofe of the body, they are to be 
attributed to phyfical caufes, to which it 
will be very eafy to recur. We fhall find 
that the powers of the foul are the fame 
as thofe of the body, or depend always 
on its organization, on its peculiar pro- 
perties, and the conftant or momentary 
modifications that it experiences, in a 
word on its temperament. 

Temperament, is in each man, the 
habitual ftat€ in which he finds the fluids 

I an4 
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and the folids of which his body is com- 
pofed. The temperament varies by rea- 
fon, and in eonfequence of, the elements, 
or matter which predominate in each in- 
dividual, and the different combinations 
and modifications which thefe matter, di- 
verfified in themfelves, experience in his 
machine. It is thus, that in one the blood 
is fuperabundant, in another, the bile, in 
fome others, phlegm, &c. &c. 

It is from Nature, — it is from our parents, 
—it is from caufes, W^ich without ceafing, 
and from the firft moment of our exif- 
tence, have modified us, that we have re- 
ceived our temperament. It is in our mo- 
ther's womb, that each of us have drawn 
together the matter, that (hall, during our 
whole life, have an influence upon our 
intelleftual faculties — upon our energies — 
upon our paflions — upon our conduft. The 
nourifhment which we take, the quality 
of the air which we refpire, the climate 
which we inhabit, the education that we 
receive, the ideas that are prefented to 
us, and the opinions that they give us, 
modify this temperament : . and as thefe 

Vol. I. Dd -^ circum- 
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ftances can never b^ able to be rigoroufly 
and ftriGly the fame in every point for 
two men ; is it not furprifing that there 
is between them fuch a great and amazing 
variety, or that th^re are as many difFerr 
ent temperam^ents as there are individu- 
als of the human fpecies. 

Th\is although men may have a gener 
ral refemblance between them, they dif- 
fer effentially, as well by the texture and 
difpofition of the fibres and nerves, as by 
the Nature, the quality, the quantity of. 
matter that gives play to thefe fibres, and ipi- 
prefs on them motion. A maji, already ditFer- 
ent from another man by the texture and 
difpofition of his fibres, becomes ftill more 
fp when he takes nourifhiqg aliments, 
when he drinks wine, when he takesv ex- 
ercife, whilft the other who drinks no- 
thing but water, who takes lefs juicy 
pourifliment, {hp.ll languifh in fluggilhnefs 
and idlenefs. 

All thefe caufes have neceffarily an in- 
fluence on the mind, on the paflions, on 
the will, in a word, on thofe which they 
pall the intelleftual faculties, it is thus 
3 we 
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We fee that a man of a fangume confti- 
tution, IS commonly ingenious^ paflionate, 
voluptuous, enterprifing, whilft the phlegm 
matic man is of a dull and heavy under-, 
(landing or conception, difficult to l^p 
moved ; of an imagination lefs lively, is put 
fiUanimous and incapable of taking aay: 
ftrong refolutions, or of grilling refo* 
lutely. 

If they would confult their experi(?n<;e, in 
the room of their prejudices^ the phyfician 
would furnifh from morals, the key of the 
human heart, and in curing the body, he 
would be fometimes aflured of curing the 
mind. In making a SpiritIjal fubftancd, 
of our foul, they have contented themfelvea 
with adminiftering to it fpiritual remedies^ 
which have no influence upon the tempera* 
ment, or which only tend to injure it. 
The do^rine of the fpirituality of the 
foul has made morals a conjeftural fci-' 
encCi which does not furnifli us with a 
knowledge of the true motive power, we 
ought to employ to. a£t upon men. Af* 
fifted by experience, if we know the ele- 

D d 2 ments 
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mehts which form the bafis of the tern- 
pierdBient of a man, or of the greater* 
number of the individuals of whom a na- 
fiofi is compofed, we fhould know what 
^ould'be convenient and proper for them — 
tJie laws that would be neceflary for them 
■^— the inftitutions that would be uleful 
and betieficial for them. — In (hort, mo- 
rals and politics, would be able to draw 
from Materialism advantages which 
the doftrine of fpirituality can never fur- 
iiifh them with, and of which it prevents 
th^m even from thinking. — Man will al- 
ways remain a myftery to thofe who fhall 
ol)ftinately perfift in viewing him with 
eyes prepoffeffed by theology, or who 
fhall attribute his anions to a principle 
of tvhich they can never be able to form 
t"o fhemfelves an idea. When we fhall 
be willing to underftand man, let us en- 
deavour to difcover the matter that en- 
ters into his combination, and which cod- 
flitutes his temperament; thefe difco- 
veries will ferve to make us learn the 
Nature, and the quality of his paflions, 

and 
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and of bis inclinations, to forefee his con- 
du£l on given occafions, they will indi- 
cate to us the remedies that we (hall be 
able to einploy with fuccefs, to correal 
the defeats of a vicious organization, or 
of a temperament, as injurious to fociety 
as to him that poffeffes it. 

Indeed it is not to be doubted, that 
the temperament of a man, is capable of 
being correfted, changed, modified by 
caufes as phyfical as thofe which confti- 
tute it ; every one of us is capable, in fome 
meafure, of forming our own tempera- 
ment ; a man of a fanguine ten^perament, 
in taking lefs juicy nourifhment, or in lefs 
quantities, in abftaining himfelf from 
ftrong liquors, &c. may arrive at the cor- 
rection of the Nature, of the quality, of 
the quantity of the motion of the fluids which 
predominate in him. A bilious man, or a 
melancholy man, can by the aid of certain re- 
medies, diminiih the mafs of this fluid, and 
correct the blemifti of his humours by the 
aflifl:ance of exercife, diflipation,, and the 
gaiety which refults from motion. An Eu- 
ropean 
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• 

fopean. tranfplanted into Hindoftan, ivttf 
become by degrees quite a difFet-etit rtiaii 
in his humours — in his ideas---ln his tem- 
perament, and in his charafter, y 

Although they have made but little ex- 
perience to learn thatt whith conftitut^s 
the temperaments of mert, they have al- 
ready a fufficicnt ftumbef, if they would 
but' deign t6 mak^ ufe of them. It ap- 
pears in general, that the fiery principle, 
vrhich the chemifts have defignated under 
the name of Phlogiston, or inflam- 
mable Matter, is that which in ma'ft 
gives him the moft life and energy, which 
procures the gr^ateft fpfing, mobiltty, 
Activity to his fibres, of tenfion fo his 
nerves, of rapidity f o his fluids. Front tliefe 
material caufes, we commonly fee refuft 
the difpofitions or' faculties which we catf 
fenfibility, wit, imagination, genius, viva- 
city, &:c. which give the tone to the paf- 
fions, to the wills, to the moral aftlons of 
men. In this fenfe, it is with great juf- 
tice, that they have ufed the expreflions 
of the warmth of Soul, of ardent 

Imaci- 
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XmaginAtiqn, of the -fire of Genius, 

}t ia this fire> diffufed in different dofes, 
or proportions, thrpugh the beings of our 
fpeciea, that givc3 them motion, aftivity, 
animal heat, and which, to fay thus, ren- 
ders them more or lefs alive. This fire, 
fo moveable and fo fubtle, diffipates itfelf 
with great facility, and then requires to be 
rc-i^ftated by the alljftance of thofe aii- 
nients which contain it, and thereby find 
themfelves proper to r^ftore our machine, 
to afford new warmth to the brain, ancj. 
give it the necefTary activity, to perform 
the- funftions which they call intelleftual. 
It is this fire, contained in wine and in 
ftrong liquors, that gives men the moft 
benumbed, dull, and heavy a vivacity, of 
which, without it, they would be incapar 

* I ifaould be fufficiently tempted to believe, th^t 

what the phyficians call the Nervous Fluid, or that 

matter fo moveable, which fo promptly gives notice to 

the brain of all that pafTes in us, is nothing elfe than 

the eledric matter, and that it is the difference of its 

dofe or proportion, which i^ one of the principal caufes 

jpf the diverfity of men, and of their faculties. 

. ble. 
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ble, and which puflies even cowards on 
to battle. - It is this fire which, when 
too abundant in us, in certain difeafes, 
throw us into delirium, and which, when 
too weak, or in too fmall a quantity in 
others, fink them to the earth. In fhort 
it is this fife which diminifhes in old age, 
and which diflipates totally at our death.* 
If we examine after our principles the 
intelle6tual faculties of men, or their mo- 
ral qualities, we lb all remain convinced 
that they are to be attributed to mate- 
rial caufes, which have an influence on 
their peculiar organization, in a manfter 
more or lefs durable and marked. But 
from whence comes this organization, 
except from the parents from whom we re- 
ceive the elements of a machine, neceflkr 
jrily analogous to their own \ from whence 

*^ If we will but be ingenuous, we fhall find that it 
is heat which is the principle of life. It is by the aid 
of heat, that beings pafs from in-adtion into motion, 
from repofe into fermentation, from a flate of inanima- 
tion into that of life : — we have the proof of this in 
the egg, which heat batches into chickens, &c. in fhort 
there is no generation without heat, 

comes 
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come€ the greater -or lefe quantity of 
fiery matter or vivifying heat, that deckfes 
upon our mental qualities? It is from 
trnir mother who bote us itt her womb, 
who has communicated to us a portion 
of that fire with which (he was herfetf 
animated, and which circulated with the 
blood in her veins. -^It is from the aliments 
which have nourifhed us — it is from the 
climate in which we live— it is from the 
«tmofphefe that furrounds us ; all theft 
catifes have an infliience on our fluids and 
our (blid«, and decide upon our natural 
itffpofitions. In estamming thefe difpo^ii* 
iions, from whence depend our faculties, 
we ihall always find then! GoRpoE^At an^ 

The ihcfft prominent of thefe difpo& 
tlons is the phyfical Seksibiljtt, froih 
which we ffce flow all oiu- other intcHeftual 
or moral qualities. To feel as we have 
faid, is to be moved and have the confci- 
ence'of the changes which are operated 
in us. To have fenfibility, is then nothing 
more than to be formed in futh a manner 
?s to fefel quickly, and in a vety lively man- 

Voj.. L ^e per. 
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ner the impreflidns of thofe objeSs which 
aj^ upon us. A fenfible foul then, is only 
the brain of man, difpofed in fuch a nuuv- 
ner, as to receiye with facility the mor- 
tions which are communicated to, it. . It 
is thus that we call Sensibjle, .thofe whom 
the fight of the diftreffed and unhappy, 
or the recital of a melancholy and afflic- 
ing patallrophe, or the idea of a fhock^ 
ing and dreadful fpe£lacle, touch in fo 
Jively a manner, as to mgke . them fbei 
tears , a fign by which we recognize the 
effects of great trouble and grief in the 
Jiuman frame. We fay of a man> in 
whom mufiqal founds excite a greats de- 
gree of pleafure, or produce very remarkable 
effedts, that he has a Sensible Ear. In 
fliort, we fay of a nian, in whom elo- 
jquence^-ythe beauty qf the arts,— ^all the 
pbje£ls thfit ftrike hinpi excite very lively 
motions, that he hasaSfij^siBLg Soul*. 

* We fee that compaffion depends on the phyfical 
fenfibility, which is never the fame in all men ; they 
have been to blame then, to make compailion the 
fpurce of all d^r moral ideas, and thofe fcjntimcnts gf 
feeling which we experience for our fellow creatpres. 

Not 
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Wit is a confequence "of this phyfical 
fenfibility. Indeed we call IVit, the fa- 
cility which fome beings of our fpe- 
cies have of feizing with promptitude and 
quicTcnefs, the whole and the different re- ^ 
lationsof objeSs. We call Genius, the 
faciKtywith whichiome human bemgs com- 
prehend this whole andthefe different rela^ 
tions in the great and mighty objefts that 
are ufeful and difficult to be known. 
JVit may be compared to a piercing eye, 
which pAceives things quickly ;^ Genius is 
an eye that comprehends, at one view, 
all the points of an extended : horizon ; 
which the French call coup d'ml. True 

■ 

wit is that whichr perceives . objefts and 
their relations * fuch as they really are. 
Falfe writ is that which only catches at 
relations which do not apply, and which 
arifes from fome blemifli in the organi- 
zation. True wit is a faculty which re- 
fembles a dire£tion or hand poft. 

Not only all men are not equally fenfiblc, but there 
are alfo a great many on whom fenfibility has not yet 
been developed. Such are Princes, Nobles, the 
Great, and the Rich ^ &c. &c. 

E e 2 Imagi- , 
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Imagikatiok being the faculty of 
combining with promptitude ideas oX' 
images ; it coofifts in the power of eafify 
repix)ducing the modifications of our 
brainy and of connefking them together^ 
or of attaching them to tfie ohgefts toi 
which they are fuitable : it is then that' 
imagination gives us pleafure, it is then^ 
that we approve its Miions, and that itr 
embelliihes Nature and truth ; we on the 
contra^ blame it> and are difpleaied with, 
it, when it only paints to us difagree- 
able phantoms, or when it only combiner 
ideas that are not formed to af&date; 
themfelves with, each other. It is thus 
Aat Poetry formed to render Nature 
more pathetic and touching, pleafes us, 
when^ it adorns the objects that fhe offera 
to our view, with all the beauties that 
can be properly alTociated with tbem,^ 
then it creates ideal beings: but which 
move us agreeably, and we forgive the 
illufions it has made to us on account of 
the pleafure that we have reaped from 
them. The hideous chimeras of fuper- 
flition difple afe us, becaufi; they are only 

the 
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the produSions of a difiDrdered imaginst- 
tion, which awakens in us only affiiOin^ 
aiut difagreeable ideas. 

focAcriNATioN, whpi it wanders^ prof- 
daces' fenatacifin—religious terrors — ^inconi- 
fiderate zeal — phrenzy-T-rerionnovi& crimes-. 
Imagiaation well negnlatcd pmduces exi-r 
thufiafm for ixfeful objeGs—a ftrong paf-- 
fion for virtue-Mhe lore of our co^msAxj, 
—the warmth of friendfhip ; in a. word, itf 
gives energy and vivacity to all oiur (env 
timents; thofe who are deprived of imar 
gination are commonlj^ Aefe men in: Mdiom;} 
the phlegm predommates over &at hh 
cred' fire, which is in us the principle of - 
mobility, of the warmth of fentimoat, 
and which vivifies all our inteUeSual 
feculti€&. There muft be enthufiafm for 
great virtues as well as fb» great crimes*' 
Enthufiafin puts our brain or our foul intQ> 
a ftate fimilar to that of ebriety or drunk-- 
ennefsj the one and the other excite in 
us thofe rapid motions which men ap- 
prove when there refults good, and which 
they caH Folly, Delirium, Crime, 

or 
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or Fury, when there rcfults diforder arid 
a)nfufion. 

The Mind is not in order, it is not 
capable of judging fanely of things ; 
the imagination is not well regulated, but 
when "^the organization is difpo{ed in fucK 
a manner as to 'perform its funftions with 
precifton. At each inftant of his life, man 
gathers experience '; every fenfation . that 
he experiences^ is a ftift thatdcpofits in 
his brain an idea, which his memory re- 
calls to him, with mMC or lefe ex^ftitude 
or fidelity; thcfe fa^s^conneft themfelves, 
thefe ideas affociate themfelves, and their 
chain conftitutes Experience and Sgi- 
ENCE. Knowledge, is the being affured 
by reiterated experience', ' and made with 
precifion, of the, ideas — of the fenfations— • 
of the effeflts, which an objefit is capable 
of producing on ourfclves or on pthfers. 
All fcience can only be juftly founded on 
truth, and truth herfelf is only founded 
on the conffent and faithful relation of our 
fenfes. Thus Truth is the ^conformity 
or the perpetual- affinity which otir fenfes, 
when we]l conftituted, Ihew us by the 

help 
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help of experience, between the objefts 
that we know, and the qualities which 
we attribute to them. In fhort, truth is 
the juft and precife affociation of our 
ideas. But how is it poffible without ex- 
perience to affure ourfelves^ of the juft- 
nefs of this affociation ; and if we do not 
reiterate this experience, how can we com* 
pare it, and prove the truth of it? In 
ihort, if our fenfes are vitiated, how is it 
pofBble that they can relate to us with 
precifion, thq praftice or fa£ts which they 
depofit in our brain ? It is by multiplied, 
diverfified, and repeated experience, that 
they can be enabled to reftify the defefts 
^r the errors of the firft. 

We are in error every time that the or- 
gans, already not perfe£Hy found in their na- 
ture, or vitiated by the durable or tran- 
fitory modifications which they experi- 
ence» render us incapable of judging 
Xoundly of objefts. Error confifts in the 
falfe affociation of ideas, by which we at- 
tribute to objefts, qualities which they do 
not poffefs. We are in error, when we 
fuppQfe thpfe beings really to have exif- 

tencc, 
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tence, which do oot exift any where but 
in our imagination ; or when we affociatc 
the idea of happinefs to tfaofe objeSs car* 
pable of injuring us, whether immedi- 
ately, or by remote ccmfequeliocs wiiich 
tre are incapable of forefeeing. 

But how can we forefee efieQs, which 
we have not yet experienced ? It is again 
bjr the aid of experience. We know 
ky the affiftance of experience that aiuh- 
Jogous and Hke caufes produce ^nakglms 
woA Hkt ef&^ ; memory, recalling to ns 
flie cffe£l8 we have experienced, enables 
us to judge of thofe which we may ex*- 
fieft, whether from the fame caofes/ or 
whether from caufes which have 4 ref- 
lation to thofe which have afited upon 
^is. From whence they fee that 
' Prudence — Foresight, are Seiculties 
which are owing and afcribable to expe* 
rience. I have felt that fire, excited in 
fny organs a painful fenfation, this ex-* 
perience fuffices for me to fordee that 
fire applied to any one of my organs 
will excite in confequence the fame fern 
^tion. I h^ve expcrioioed th|tt certain 
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aftions on my part excited the hatred ol: 
contempt of others, this experience ena* 
bles me to forefee, that every time I fhall 
aft in that manner, I (hall be hated or 
defpifed. 

The faculty we have of gathering ex- 
perience, of re-calling it to ourfelves, 
of forefeeing effefts, to the end that we 
niay be able to avoid thofe which have 
the power of injuring us, or to procure 
for ourfelves, thofe which are ufeful to the 
cpnfervation of- our being, and to our fe- 
licity, the fole end of all our aftions, 
whether corporal or mental, conftitute that 
which in one word they defignate under 
the name of Reason. Sentiment-— our na« 
ture — our temperament may be able to 
lead us aftray, and to deceive us ^ but ex^ 
perience and refleftion reftify our errors^ 
and miftakes, place us in the true road, 
and teach us what can really and truly 
conduft us to happinefs. From whence 
it is feen, that reafon is our Nature mo- 
dified by experience, judgment and re- 
fieftion : it fuppofes a moderate and fober 
tehiperament, a juft mind, a well regu- 

\7iA. Ff lated 
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lated imagination, a knowledge of truth^^ 
foxinded upon tried and repeated expe- 
rience, in fhort, prudence and forefight j 
this proves to us, that although they 
every day make ufe of the phrafe, and re- 
peat the exprefliori that man is a Rea^ 
soKABLE Being, there is but a very fmall 
number of individuals of the human fper 
cies, who really enjoy the faculty of rea- 
fon, or that 'have the difpofitions and ex-? , 
perience that conftitute it. 

Let us not then be furprifed ; there are 

» 

very few men in a ftate to make true ex- 
|)erience; all bring into the world with 
them, when thiey are bom, organs fufcep-> 
tible of being moved, or of amaflfing and 
coUefting experience ; but whether by the 

^Vice or imperfeSion of their organization, 
or whether by the eauffrs which modify 
it, their experience is falfe, their ideas are 
confufed and badly aflbciated, their j\idg? 
ment is erroneous,^ tlieir brain is filled with 

/^icious and wicked fyftems, which necef- 
farily hive an influence on all their con- 
duft, and ar^ continually difturbing and 
confounding reafdn.. 

Our 
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Our fenfes, as wcr have feen, are the 
only means that we have of being able to 
afcertain whether or not our opinions are 
true, whether our conduft is ufefufl to 
ourfelves, whether the efFefts which re- 
fult from it are advantageous to us. But 
that our fenfes may be able to make us a 
faithful relation, or be able to carry true 
ideas to our brain, it is neceffary that they 
fliould be found, that is to fay, in the 
ftate requifite to maintain our being in the 
order proper to procure it ' its confervation 
and its permanent felicity. It is neceffary 
that our brain itfelf fhould be found, or 
in the neceffary ftate to enable it to fulfil 
its functions, and to exercife its faculties ; 
it is neceffary that memory fhould faith- 
fully delineate and retrace to it, its anterior 
fenfations or ideas, to the end that it may 
be able to judge of or forefee the effefts that 
it may hope for, or have to fear from the 
aftions to which the will ftiall carry it. 
If our exterior or interior organs are vici- 
ous or defeftive, whether by their natural 
conformation, or whethei: by the caufes 
that modify them, we feel T>ut imperfeftly 

. F f : • and 
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and in a manner lefs diftin£t ; our ideas aire 
falfe or fufpicious, we judge badly, we are 
in a delufion, or in a ftate of ebriety or in- 
toxication, which prevents us from feizing 
the true relation of things. In a word, 
memory is faulty and treacherous, re- 
flexion is void, the imagination leads it- 
felf aftray, the mind deceives us, and the 
fenfibility of our organs, affailed at one 
and the fame time by a crowd of impref- 
(ions or fhocks, oppofe themfelves to pru- 
dence, forefight and the exercife of reafon. 
On the other hand, if the conformation of 
o\ir organs do not permit them to move 
themfelves, but with feeblenefs and beavi- 
nefs, as it happens in thofe who are of .^a 
phlegmatic temperament or habit, ex- 
perience is flow and frequently unpror 
Stable. The. tortoife and the butterfly, 
are equally, incapable of preventing their 
d^fl:ru£tion. The fl:upid X^^d the intox- 
icated man, are in a ftate of equal im- 
poflibility of arriving at or attaining thflr 
end. 

But what is the end or aim of man in 
the fphere that he occupies ? It is to con- 

ferve 
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fcrve liimfelf and to render his exiftencc 
happy. It is then of the utmoft impor- 
tance that he fhould be acquainted with 
the true means which his reafon and 
his prudence teaches him to make life 
of, that he may furely and conftantly ar- 
rive at the end which' he propofes to hini- 
felf. Thefe me;ans are his natural faculties, 
his mind — his talents-^— his induftry, ^^ his 
aftions determined by the paffions of which, 
his Nature refiders him fufceptible, and 
which give more or lefs a£tivity to his 
will. Experience and reafon again fhew 
him, that the men with whom he is aflb- 
ciated are neceffary to him — are capable 
of contributing to his happinefs — to his 
pleafures — are capable of affifting him by 
the faculties which are peculiar to theln ; 
experience teaches him in what manner he 
can be able to make them concur in his 
defigns—determine them to will and z£i 
in his favour — he fees the aftions which 
they approve, and thofe which difpleafe 
them — the conduft which attrafts them, 
and that which repels them — the judg- 
ment by wliich they are fwayed — the ad- 
vantages 
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vantageous or prejudicial effe&s that refult 

from their different modes of being and 

of afting. All this experience gives hint 

the idea of virtue and of vice — of juftice 

and of injuftice-— of goodnefs and of 

wickednefs— of decency and 'of indecency 

— of probity and of knavery, &c. &Ck 

^in 5a word, he learns to form a judgment 

. of.jnen and of their aflions — to diftiil* 

.rguifh the neceffary fentiments which are 

' ejccited in them, according to the diverfity 

of the effefts that they make them expe* 

rience. 

It is upon the neceftary diverfity of thefe 
effefts that is founded the diftinftlon of 
good and of evil— of vice and of virtue ; 
diftinftions which are not, as fome thinkers 
have believed, founded upon the con- 
ventions between men, and again much 
lefs upon the chimerical will of a fuper- 
natural being, but upon the eternal and 
invariable relations that fubfifl: between 
the beings of the human fpecies living in 
fociety, and which will fubfift as long as 
man and fociety fhall continue to exift. 
Thus Virtue is every thing that is truly 
and conftantly ufeful to the beings of the 

human 
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human fpecies living in focietyj Vice is 
every thing that is prejudicial and inju- 
rious to them. The greateft virtues are 
thofe v^hich procure them the moft du- 
rable — the moft folid, arid the greateft ad- 
vantages ; the greateft vices are thofe 
which moft difturb their tendency to hap- 
pinefs, and the neceflary order of focietyt 
The Virtuous Man is him whofe afitir 
ons tend conftantly to the well-being and 
happinefs of his fellow creatures ; the Vi- 
cious Man is him whofe condufl tends * » ■- 
to the mifery and unhappinefs of thofe 'y 
with whoni he lives, from whence hisf 
own peculiar mifery^ muft moft commonly 
refult. Every thing that procures us for • 
ourfelves a true and permanent happinefs is 
teafonable ; every thing that difturbs C3|U3P 
own peculiar felicity, or that of the be-, 
ings who are neceflary to our happinefs^ 
Is foolifh or unreafonable. A man wh^t, 
injures others is wicked ; the man who, 
injures himfelf is an imprudent being, wha 
neither has a knowledge of reafon— nor 
pf his peculiar interefts— nor of truth. 

Our Duties are the mtajas of which ex- 
* • perience 
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perience and reafon point out to us the 
neceffity that we may arrive at the end 
which we propofe to ouirfelves : thefe 
duties are a neceflary confequence of the 
relations fubfifting between men, who 
equally defire the happinefs and the con- 
fervation of their being. When they fay 
that thefe duties Compel vs, that only 
fignifies, that without taking thefe means, 
we could not be able to arrive at the end 
which our nature propofes to itfelf. Thus 
Moral Obligation, is the neceffity of 
employing the natural means to render 
the beings with whom we live happy, to 
the end that we may determine them to 
contribute to our own happinefs; our 
obligations towards ourfelves are the ne- 
ceffity of taking thofe means, without which 
we (hould not be able to conferve our- 
felves, nor render our exiftence folidly 
and permanently happy. Morals, like the 
univerfe, is founded upon neceffity, gr up* 
on the eternal relation of things. 

Happiness, is amode of being of which 
we naturally wifli the duration, or in which 
we are willing to continue. Jt isi mea- 

; fured 
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Aired by its duration, and by its vivacity. 
The greateft happinefs is that which has 
the longeft continuance, tranfient happi- 
nefs, or that which has only a fliort dura-! 
tion, is called Pleasure 5 the more lively 
it is the more fugitive, becaufe our fenfes 
are only fufceptible of a certain quantity 
of motion ; all pleafure which exceeds 
this given quantity changes itfelf from 
thence into Grief, or into a painful mode 
of exiftence, of which we ardently de- 
fire the cefiation : this is the reafoh why 
pleafure and pain fo frequently approach 
fo very near each other, as fcarcely to be dif- 
tinguifliied the one from the other. Im- 
moderate pleafure is followed by regret, 
by ennui or wearinefs, and by difguft ; 
tranfient happinefs converts itfelf into du- 
rable misfortune. After thefe principjes 
it is feen that man, who in each inftant of 
his duration fe.eks neceffarily fifter happi- 
nefs, ought, when he is reafonable, to ma- 
nage, hufband, and regulate his pleafure s, 
to refufe himfelf all thofe that could be 
able to change themfelves into pain, and 
Vol. I. Gg endeavour 
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endeavour to procure for himfelf the moff 
permanent well-being. 

Happinefs cannot be the fame for all the 
beings of humah fpecies; the fame plea- 
sures are not able to afFe£l equally men 
whofe conformation and modification are 
diverfe. Here then, without doubt, is 
tiie reafon for why the moft part of the 
moral Philofophers have been fo little in 
accord upon the objefts in which they 
have made happinefs to confift, as well as 
upon the means of obtaining it, Never- 
thelefs happinefs appears to be in general 
a ftate, whether momentary or durable, in 
which we very readily acquiefce* becaufe 
we find it conformable to our being ; this 
ftate refults from the accord and confor- 
mity which IS found between man and 
thofe circumftances in which nature has 
placed him; or if they wiH Happiness 

IS THE CO-ORDINATION OF MaN, WITH 

THE Causes that act xtpon him. 

The ideas which men form, to them- 
felves of happinefs, depend not only upon 
their temperament or their particular con- 

forma- 
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formation^ but alfo upon tliofe babit$ 
which they have contra£ted. Habit is 
in man a mode of being — of thinking, and 
of afting, which our organs, as well exte- 
rior as interior, contraS by the frequency 
of the fame motion, from whence pefults 
the power of performing thefe motions 
with promptitude and with facility. 

If we will confider things attentively, 
we (hall find that almoft all our condu£i 
— the fyftem of our aftions — our occur 
pations — our connexions— our ftudies, and 
our amufements-rour manners, and oiu* 
cuftoms — our garments— our aliments are 
the eflfeft of habit. We owe equally 
to habit the facility with which we exer- 
cife our mental facuteies^^of thought-^-of 
judgment — of wit— of reafon— of tafte, &c. 
It is to habit that we owe the greateft 
part of our inclinations— of our deiires-^ 
of our opinions— of our prejudices ; the 
falfe ideas that we form to ourfdves of 
our well being, in ftiort thofe errors into 
which every thing ftrives to precipitate us 
and to prevent our emancipating ourielvee 

Gg 2 from. 
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from. It is habit that attaches us either 
to vice or to virtue.* ' 

- We' are fo much modified by habit, that 
frequently they confound it with our Na^ 
ture ; ffom thence, as we (hall fee pre^ 
fently, thofe opinions or thofe ideas, which 
they have ^called Innate, becaufe they 
have not been willing to recur back to 
the fource from whence they have fprung, 
and which have a^ it were, identified them 
with our brain. However it may be, we 
adhere very ftrongly to all thofe things to 
which we are habituated ; our mind ex* 
periences a fort of violence or incomr 
tnodious and troublefome revulfion every 
time that they would make it change ' the 
isourfe of its ideas; a fatal predjiledtion 

• Experience proves to us, that the firft crime air 
ways cods us more pangs of remorfe, than the fecond, 
and this agafn than the third, and fo on to thofe that 
follow. A firft aj6tion is the comn\encement of an 
habit ; by the force of combatting thofe obftacles that 
hinder us from committing criminal a£lions, we arrive 
at the power o^ vanquifliing them with more eafe and 
facih'ty. It is thus that men frequently become wicked 
from habit. ' '^ 

, . - . frequently 
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frequently condufts us back into the, old 
traft in defpite of reafon. 

It is by a pure mechanifm that we can 
be able to explain the pha^nomena as well 
phyfical as moral of habit; our foul; not- 
withftanding its pretended fpirituality, is 
modified entirely in the fame . manner as 
the body. Habit caufes the organs of the 
voice to learn to exprefs quickly the ideas 
configned in the brain by the means of 
certain motion, which, during our infancy, 
the tongue acquires the power of execut-^ 
ing with facility. Our tongue once ha-, 
bituated or exercifed to move itfelf in a 
certain manner, has a great deal of trou- 
ble and pain to move itfelf in another 
mode, the throat takes with difficulty thofe 
inflexions that are exafted by a language 
different from that to which we are ac- 
cuflomed. It is the fame with our ideas ; 
our brain — our interior organ — our foul, 
early accuflomed to be modified in a cer^ 
tain manner, to attach to itfelf certain 
ideas of objefts, to form to itfelf a fyftem 
conne£ted with opinions true or falfe, ex- 
periences a painful fenfation, whenever they 

under* 
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undertake to give a new impulfion or di* 
reftion to its habitual motion. It is alf 
mod as difficult to make us change our 
opinions w our language*. 

Hete then is, without doubt, the caufe 
of that almoft invincible attachment which 
(q many people Ihew us for thofe cuftoms 
— thofe prejudices — thofe inftitutions, of 
which, in vain reafon, experience, * and 
good ienfe, prove to them the inutility. 
Of even the danger. Habit oppofes itfelf 
to the moft clear demonftrations ; they can 
be of no avail againft thofe paffions and 
«ices that are rooted in us — aigainft the 
moft ridiculous fyftems — againft the naoft 
jcxtravagant and ftrange cuftoms, above 
all when they attach to them the idea of 
titility— of common intereft— of the good 
of fociety. Such is the fburce of that obfti- 

* HoBBEs fays, "That it is the Naturf. of all cor- 
^* poral beings, who have been frequently moved in 
♦' the fame manner, to continually receive a greater 
f' aptitude, or to produce the fame motions with more 
>' facility*'^ — It is then thi« which conftitutes habit as 
well in morals as in jphyficg. V. HoB^fis's Essav 
p^ HvMAN Nature. 

nacy 
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nacy and ftubbornnefs which men com-' 
monly fliew for their religion—for their 
ancient ufages and their unreafonable cuf- 
toms — for their laws fo little accordant 
with juftice — for their abufes from which 
they fo frequently fuflfer-*— fpr their preju- 
dices of which fometimcs they acknow^ 
ledge the abfurdity without being willing 
to diveft themfclves of them* Here is 
the reafon why nations look upon the 
moft ufeful novelties as dangerous, and 
believe they would be loft if they were to. 
remedy thofe evils which they have ha-: 
bituated themfelves to confider as necef- 
fery to their repofe, and as dangerous to 
be cured.* 

EprcATioN, is only the art of making 
men contra6t, in early life, that is to fay^ 
when their organs are very flexible, the ha- 
bits, the opinions, and the modes of be- 
ingy adopted by the fociety in which they 
ftiall live. The firft moments of our in- 

* j^J/iduitate quotidiana ^ confueiudine oculorum aff^* 
sfcunt animiy^eque admkantur ncquc requhunt ratknes 
udrum return quas evident. Cicero ds Natur : DfiORUM 
Lib. II. Chap. s. 

1 fancy 
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fancy are- employed in making, expcri-* 
cnce ; thofe who are charged with the care 
of rearmg us, and bringing us up, teach 
us. how to apply them, or develope rea- 
fon in us ; the firft impuliions that they 
give us commonly decide upon our con- 
dition — upon our paffions-^upon the ideas 
which we forin to ourfelves of happinefs — 
upon the means which we (hall employ 
to procure it ; upon our vices and upon 
our virtues. Under the eyes of his matters 
the infant acquires ideas, he learns to 
affociate them--to think in a certain man- 
ner — to judge well or ill. They fliew him 
different objefts w:hich they ace uftom him 
to love or to hate — to defire or to avoid — to 
efteem or to defpife. It is thus that opi- 
nions are tranfmitted from fatliers— from 
mothers — from nurfes— -from matters to 
children. It is thus that the mind fills 
ilfelf by degrees with truths or with er- 
rors, after which each regulates his con* 
duft, that renders him happy or mifcra- 
ble — virtuous or vicious — cftimable or 
hateful to others — contented or difconr 
tented w^ith his deftiny, according to the 

objects 
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obje£b towards which they have direftecl 
his paffions and the ener^s of his mind ; 
Aat is to fay, in which they h^v^ {hewn 
him his intEreft or his felicity : in conC^ 
quence he loves and fearches after that 
which they have tcdd him to love and 
. fearchafter jhehasthofe taftes, thofe inclina- 
tbiiSjthofe phantafms^ which duringthe wholfe 
coiirfe* of his life he is eager ailul forward 
to ftltisfy, in proportion to the aftivity with 
which nature has provided him, and which 
they have' exefcifed in him. 

Politics ought '^to be the art of regu- 
lating the paffions of men, and of direfting 
them towards the good of fociety, but they 
are too frequently no nrore than the de^ 
teftable art of arming the paffions of the 
diiFerent members of fociety againft each 
other, to their mutual deftruftion, and 
that of the affociation which ought to con- 
ftitute their happinefs. They are com- 
monly fo vicious and wicked, becaufe ■ they 
are not founded upon Nature — upon ex- 
perience — ^upon the general utility ; but, 
•D the contrary, upon the paffions— the 
Vol. L H h caprices 
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caprices — the particular Utility of 

THOSE WHO GOVERN SoCIETY,* 

Politics, to be ufeful, fliould found its 
|)rinciples upon Nature, that is to fay> 
coi^form itfelf to the effence and to the end 
of fociety : this being only a whole formed 
hy the re^union of a great number of fami- 
lies and individuals affembled, that they 
inay procure for thiemfelves, with greater 
facility, their reciprocal wants — the advan* 

* Who too generally rule ^th a rod of iron, makr- 
ing RAPINE and murder the order of the day ! I !— *• 
who trample virtue under their feet, and elevate vice 
and wickednefs into iplendour and affluence — who 
"hear without remorfe the cries of the difconfolate 
widows and unprotedled orphans, whofe unhappy fe- 
thws and hufbands have been, to gratify their inlatiablc 
thirfl for blood, moil: fhamelefsly immolated at the flirinc 
q{ their all deftruftive ambition — who fubflitute an ini- 
quitous fyflem of spies and informers, to the more ra- 
tional endeavour to cultivate fr ate rnity in fociety — 
who render man hateful and fufpeAed to his fellow man, 
that they may (he more fecurely trample on his rights 
and his ube rty — ^who fubflitute lying for truth, and 
reward perjurers and deiamers of honeft men— 
who ufurp the title of masters,' when they ought to 
confider themfelves, an4 when they are in fafl no more 
than SB RVANT8 to whom is delegated the management 
of a large family, whofe happiness and welvb-ein^ 
ilio«ld conftitute their fole aim and only care. 

4 tages 
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tages that they defire — mutual fuccours^- 
and, above all, the faculty of enjoying m 
fecurity thofe goods, which Nature and 
induftry, can be able to furnifh them with ; 
it follows of courfe that politics, deftined 
to maintain Society, ought to enter into 
its views, to facilitate the means, and to 
avoid all thofe obftacles that could be 
able to counteraft them. 

Men, in drawing near to each pther^ to 
live in fociety, have made, either formally 
or tacitly, a Covenant by which they 
have engaged themfelves to render fer- 
vices the one to the other, and to do no- 
thing that can be prejudicial to each 
other. But as the Nature of each man 
caufes him to fearch at every moment for 
his well-being, in the gratification of his 
paflions or of his transitory caprices, with- 
out any regard to his fellow men ; there 
needed a power to conduft him back to 
his duty, to oblige him to conform to it, and 
to recal to him his engagements, which 
his paflions were frequently able to make 
him forget. This power, is the Law ; it 
is the colleftion of the will of the fociety, 

H h z re-united 
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re-united to fix the conduft of its. members, 

■ » 

or to direft their aftions in fuch a manner 
that they may concur to the end of their 
aflbciation. 

But as fociety, more efpecially when it 
IS very numerous, is not capable of a(^ 
fembling itfelf, but with ^reat; difficultyt 
and cannot without tumult make knowa 
its intentions, it is obliged to chufe citi-s 
zens in whom it places a confidence ; it 
makes them the interpreters of its will-^ 
it renders them the deppfitaries of the 
power neceflary to carry it into exe^r 
<;utioa* Such is the or^inof all Goverk^ 
MENT» which to be legitimate can only be 
founded on theJEEE consent ofSociety, 
without which, it is only aVioLENqE, an 
Usurpation, a. Robbery. Thofe who 
are charged with the care of governing, 
call themfelvcs Sove|ieign$, Chiefs, 
Legislators, and according to the form, 
which fociety has been willing to give to 
its government, thefe fovereigns are called 
MoNARCHs, Magistrates, Represen- 
tatives, &c. &c. Government onlybor-^ 
rows its power from fociety, and being 

efta-. 
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cftabliftied for no other purpofe than the 
tvelfare of thi$ fqciety, it is evident thkt 
it can revoke this power whenever its in-i 
tereft (hall exa6t it— change the form 
OF ITS Government— extend or liinit 
the power which it has confided to its 
chiefs, OVER whom it always con- 
serves A SUPREME AUTHORITY, by the 

immutable laws of Nature, that wiU$ 
that the part fliall s^lways remain fubordi* 
pate to the whole. 

Tlius fov^reigns are the . mimfters of fo-^ 
ciety — ^it$ interpreters — the depofitaries of 
a greater or lefs portion of its powerj» and 
not its abfolute inafters — ^nor, the proprie*- 
tors of nations. By a Covenant, eithcy 
expreffed or implied, thefe fovereigns en^f 
gage themfelves to watch over the main^ 
tenance, and to' occupy themfelves to the 
well-being of fociety; it is only upon 
thefe conditions that fociety confent to 
obey them. No fociety upon the earth 
ever was able or willing to confer irrevot 
cably upon its chiefs the power and the 
right of injuring it. Such a conceflion— n 
(uch ^ compact wpuld be annulled and 

rendered 
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rendered void by Nature, that wills that 
each fociety, the fame as each individual 
of the human fpecies, ftiall tend to con- 
ferve itfelf, and fhall not be able to confent 
to its permanent unhappinefs or mifery. 

The Laws, in order that they may be 
juft, ought invariably to have for their end 
the genera! intereft of the fociety, that is 
to fay, to affure to the greateft number of 
citizens thofe advantages for which they 
have aflbciated themfelves. TTiefe advan-' 
tages are Liberty — Property — Securi- 
ty. Liberty is the faculty of doing for 
his own peculiar happjnefs every thing 
that does n^t injure or diminifh the hap- 
piriefs of his affociates ; in aflbciating them- 
felves, each individual has renounced the 
exercife of that portion of his natural li- 
berty, which could be able to prejudice or 
injure the liberty of others. The exer- 
cife. of that liberty which is prejudicial to 
fociety is called LicEiiTiousNEss. Pro- 
perty is the faculty of enjoying thofe ad- 
vantages which labour and induftry have 
procured to each member of the fociety. 
{Security is the certitude ^nd alltirancc 

that 
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that each member ought to have, of-eii-« 
joying in his perfon, and in his property^ 
the proteftion of the laws, fo long ^s ho 
fhall faithfully obferve. his engagement^ 
with fociety. • 

Justice affures to all the members of 
fociety, the poffeffion of thofe advantages 
or rights which are related to them. From 
whence we fee, that without juftice, fc* 
ciety is not in a condition to procure any 
one happinefs. Juftice is alfo called 
Equitt, becaufe, by the affiftance of the 
Jaws, made to command the whole, flic 
teduces all the members to a ftate of equa-^ 
LITY, that is to fay, prevents them from 
prevailing the one over the other, by the in^ 
equality which Nature or iriduftry can be 
able to make between their different 
powers. 

Rights ^re every thing which the equi- 
talJTe laws of fociety permit its members 
to do for their own peculiar felicity. 
Thefe rights are evidently limited by the 
invariable end of all aifociation; fociety 
has on its part rights over all its mem- 
bers, by virtue of the advantages which 

it 
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it procures for them, and all its member* 
have a right to claim and exj^ft from fo* 
ciety, or its minifters, thofe advantages^ 
for the procuring of which they live toge- 
ther in fociety, and in favour of which 
Ihey have renounced a portion of their na* 
tural liberty. A fociety of which the 
chiefs and the, laws do not procure any 
good to its members, evidently lofes its 
right over them: Those Chiefs who 
INJURE Society lose the right of 
Commanding them. It is not our coun- 
try without the well-being of its inhabitants; 
a fociety without equity contains only ene- 
mies, a fociety opprelfed contains only ty- 
rants and flaves ; Slaves are not aele 
10 BE Citizens; it is Liberty — Property 
--Security, that renders our country dear 
to us, and it is the Love of his Coun- 
try THAT forms the CiTIZEN.* 

For want of having a proper knowledge 
of thefe truths, or for want of applying 
them, nations have become unhappy, and 
have only contained a vile heap of' flaves> 

* Seworum nulla tji unquqm chitas^ faid an ancient 
potu 

feparatei 
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feparated from each other, and detached 
from fociety, which does not procure for 
them any one good or advantage. In con- 
fequence of the imprudence of thefe na- 
tions, or of the craft and cunning, and of 
the violence of thofe to whom they had 
confided the power of making laws, and 
of putting them in execution, the fove-» 
reigns have rendered themfelves the abfolute 
mailers of thefe focieties. Thefe, miftaking 
the true /ource of their power, pretended 
to hold it from Heaven ; to be only account- 
able to God for their aftions, and to owe 
nothing nor have any obligation to fociety, 
in a word, to be gods upon the earth, and 
to govern it arbitrarily like the gods of 
the empyraeum or higheft heaven. From 
thence politics became corrupted and 
were only a robbery. Nations were dif- 
graced and grown contemptible, and did 
not dare to refift the will of their chiefs — 
the laws were only the expreflion of their 
caprices — public welfare was facrificed to 
their particular interefts — the force of fo- 
ciety was turned againft itfelf— its mem- 
bers quitted it to attach themfelves to 
Vol. I. I i its 
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its oppreflTors and tyrants, who to feducef 
them permitted them to injure it with im* 
punity, and to profit by its misfortunes. 
Thus Liberty — ^ Juftrce -^ Security — Vir-» 
tue, were baniftied from nations. Politics 
were no longer any thing more than th?5' 
3trt of availing itfelf of their forces, and of 
their treafures, to fubjugate them by them- 
fclves, and to divide them on the fubjeft 
of their intereft in order to obtain this end ;*" 

* This is a Iruifm that humanity mirft flwadder at 
the recoUe^ion of. Whp can hear the fate of Poland^ 
and not heave a figh for the depravity of power ? 
How long will men deluded by thek ftupid pre- 
judices, by their ignorance of the duties they owe to 
themfclvcs, hire themfchres out^ ^he paffivc inftru-^ 
ments of Ambitious and Wicked Chiefs ? How 
long will they confent to be the defpoilers of their 
own felicity, by fupporting the wretched policy of 
ufurpers and tyrants ? Cannot the mafTacre of Thi rty 
Thousand of their Fellow Creatures atlsMAEL, 
the murder of Twenty Thousand at Praga, the 
ftarving a DJIillion of fouls in Hindostan, to favor a 
rice contrail, the devaftation and carnage that foi- 
low wars, the mifery and beggary that attend the 
countries engaged in them ; I fay, cannot thefe things 
point out to man the folly of quitting society, to range 
kimfelfunder the banners of thoie who famuchabuie the 

power 
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mt length a ftupid and mechanical ha^it 
made them cherifh and love their ch?iins. 

power entrufled in their hands ? Canndt man ftiJV 
when deluded by the third of gain, he is ecflav- 
ing his fellow nun» thr poor wretched Africaiii that 
'^fe means that are ei^ployed to induce him to ua*o 
dertake this fbameful and d^fgrapeful traffic, fo de- 
ftruclive of his own happinefs, may be ultimately 
turned agaii^ft himielf ? Does he not fee, that without 
his aiEfbince, the vilp Qiacbinations of courts would be 
ufeleis ? That it is he that mud execute their bloody 
mandates ? And what Security has he, that he ihaU 
«pt himfclf become the victim of that dreadful fyftem 
pf (laughter and robbery to which he (b readily gives 
his aid and fuppprt ? Oh ! man> poor deluded beings 
how long wilt thou neglect thy rsason, and thy ej6>i« 
MC^^E -^ How long wilt thou continue to be the slays 
of thofc whom in thy folly thou hafl made thy xy slants 
f^ad OPPRESSORS ? How locig wilt thou perlevere i^ 
imbruing thy hands ii> the blood of thy fellow man ? 
How long wilt thou forget thyfelf, and that every hu- 
man b^iug is thy brother ? Happikess, the only end 
pf thy exiflence, does no^ coniaft in Murder, ii^ 
Sacking of Cities akd Towks, in Carving of 
Nations, in colleSing from thy fellow creatures, whoi^ 
poverty ihould claim thy commiferation, the mean^ 
^hat ought to be applied to iatisfy the wgnts qf Na« 
^i^re, to pamper the o^ifergrown luxury, and ihamefiil 
debaucheries of a fewworthlefs individuals, equalljr 
f arelcls of th^ ^ell-being as of their pwR^ yi C uttivq 
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All men who have nothing to fear prer 
fently become wicked : he who believes 
he has not occafion for any one, perfuades 
himfelf that he can without any difcretion 

THE Throats of fnitocbnt Women and Children, 
in dragging thy fellow man, whom nature has made of a* 
diflfercnt complexion, ffom his wife — ^from his chil- 
dren — from his parents — from his country, and fel- 
ling him for yellow earth, to a cruel and avaricious 
matter, in becoming a Spy and Informer to a vici- 
ous government, or in Wars ! l! But in cultivating thy 
Reason, in confulling thy Experience, in Cherishing 
THT Fellow Creature, in admin iftcring relief to 
the needy, in Instructing the Ignorant, in healing 
the fick, in thy Industr-k, in making the earth bring 
forth her fruits in due feafon, and in cultivating the 
focial arts of Peace and Fraternity amongft thy 
fdlow men : do thefe things, oh \ man, and thou ihah 
find ttiat Sirenity and Felicity, will crown i\^j 
days — that tyrants, finding no one to fecond their dia- 
bolical proje£ts, will relinquifli them, and become of 
neceffity virtuous and ufeful citizens — that tortures and 
puniflmients will vaniih from the earth — ^that thou 
wilt become irrational being, that truth will become 
the order of the day — ^that honesty will be in a ftate of 
requifition — that kn ave ry and f alshood will be obliged 
to emigrate — ^that the convention of justice will pafs ^ 
decree prohibiting their return — and that Liberty, 
fmiling Liberty, will ibund ^he tocfin of general and 
univerfal Happiness ! ! 



! 
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or caution follow all the inclination^ of 
his heart. Fear then is the only obftacle 
that fociety can be able to oppofe to the 
paffions of its chiefs, who, without that* 
will corrupt themfelves, and will not fail 
to make ufe of the means which fociety 
has placed in their hands, to make them 
accomplices in their iniquities. To pre- 
vent thefe abufes, it is neceffary then that 
fociety flxould limit and fet bounds to the 
power which it delegates^ and confides to 
its chiefs, and referve to itfelf a fufficient 
portion, to prevent them from injuring it; 
it muft prudently and cautioufly divide thefe 
powers, which, re-united, will infallibly op- 
prefs it. Befide the moft fimple refkxion 
will make fociety feel that the burthen 
and weight of adminiftration is too great 
to be borne by a fingle man — that the 
extent and the multiplicity of his duties will 
always render him negligent— that the 
extent of his pow4ers will always i*ender 
him wicked. lo.fliort the experience of 
all ages will convince nations that man is 
continually tempted to the abufe of power ; 
zn\T THB Sqvkrbign ought to b» 

Sub- 
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suemitted' to the Law anb not 
THE Law to the Sovereign. 

Government has neceffarily and equally 
an inftucnce on the philofophy and nM> 
rals of nations. In the fame manner that, 
its cares prodiice labour -r-aftivity -?-afeun'f 
dance — falubrity — its negligence, and it$ 
injuftice produce lazioefs — difcourager 
ment — penury — contagion — vices and 
cranes. It depends upon government 
to bring forth or to ftifle talents -i^ 
mdiiftry-^virtue. Indeed tHe gcveu nrcnt, 
the diftributer of dignities—of riches— of 
revrards, and of punifhments; in fhort, 
mafter of thofe ob}e£ls in which men have 
learnt from their infancy to place their fe* 
licity and happinefs, acquires a neceflary 
influence over their condii6l — it lights up 
their paffions— it turns them to whatever 
fide it pleafes— it modifies them • and de*- 
termines their manners, which are in a 
whole people the fanne as in the individu* 
nls, only the cotiduft, or the general fyftem 
pf wills and of aftions, which neceflarily 
refult from their education — from their go- 
vernment—from their laws^from theii' re- 
ligious 
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ligious opinions -*- from their inftitutions, 
whether rational or unreafonable. In 
jQiort the manners are the habits of a peo- 
ple : thefe manners are good whenever 
there refults from them true and folid hap- 
pinefs to fociety : and in fpite of the fenc- 
tion of the laws—of cuftom— of religion 
— ^of the public opinion, and of example, 
thefe manner^ can be deteftable in the* 
eyes of reafon, when they have nothings 
more in their favour than the fuffrage of^ 
habit and of prejudice, w^ho rarely confult 
experience and good fenfe. There is no 
aftion, however abominable, that has not, 
or which has not had applaufcs and ap- 
probation in fome nation. Parricide !— 
The Sacrifice of ChiIpren ! — Rob-* 
iERY !— Us0R1>ation1 — ^^ Cruelty [—In- 
tolerance !-~Prostitution ! have been 
licenfed anions, and even laudable and me*' 
ritorious with fome people of the earth. 
Above all, religion has confecratcd the moft 
unreafonable and the moft revolting cuf- 
toms. 

The pafiions being the motion of attrac- . 
lioii and, of repulfion, of which Nature 

I renders 
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renders man fufceptible, for thofe objects 
which appear ufeful or prejudicial to him, 
are able to be with-held by the laws or 
direfted by the government, who hold the 
loadftone proper to make them aft. All 
the paflions are conftantly limited by loving 
or hating — fearching after or avoiding — 
defiring or fearing. Thefe paffions, ne- 
ceffary to the confervation of man, are a 
conlequence of his organization, and 
difplay themfelves with more or lefs energy 
according to his temperament; education 
and habit develope them and modify 
them, and government turns them to- 
wards thofe objefts that it believes itfelf 
Jnterefted in making defirable to the 
fubjefts that are fubmitted to it. The dif- 
ferent names which they have given to 
the paflions ar€ relative to the diflferent 
objefts which excite them, fuch as pleafure 
-r grandeur — riches, which produce vo- 
luptuoufnefs— ambition — vanity — avarice. 
If we examine attentively the fource of 
thofe paflions which are predominant in 
nations, we fliall find them commonly in 
their goyernoients. They are the impul- 

fions 
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. fions of their, chiefs which ^nder them 
fometimes warlike and fometimes fupcr^ 
ftitious-*-fometimes covetous o^ glcwy, and 
fometimes greedy after money»*^fom€timei 
rationed, and fometimes imreaifonabie ; if 
the fovereigns, in brdier to enlighten and 
render happy their dominicms, were to 
employ only the Tenth part of the vaft 
expenditures whicTi they laviih, and of 
the pginfi which they take to render them 
brutifli and befbtted «»**- to deceive dieni 

J 

and to afflift themi their. fiabje£b would 
prefently be as wife fmd as happy as they 
are at prefent blinp, icnohant, and jmli- 

6EIIABI-E ! ! ! . ^ 

Thus let them renounce the vain pio- 
je£l of deftroying and rooting the palEons 
out of the hearts of men ; and let them 
endeavour to direft them towards objeftt 
that are ufeful for. themfelves and their 
affociates. ' Let education, government, 
and the laws habituate them to contain 
£hem within thofe jt^ft bounds that are 
fixed by experience and reafon. Let the 
ambitious liave honours, titles, dKlinOiions, 
and power, whei\ they fhall ufefully ferve 

Vol. L K k their 
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their country. Let them give riches to 
thofe that defire them, when they fliall 
render themfelves neceffary to their fcJlow 
citizens ; let them encoxirage by commen- 
dations and praife thofe who fliall have 
the love of glory s in fliort let the paffions 
of men have 4 free and uninterrupted 
courfe, when there ftiaU refiilt from them 
real, fubftantial, and durable advantages 
for fociety. Let education and politics 
kindle and favour thofe only that are 
really and truly, advantageous to the hu- 
man fpecies, and neceffary to its mainte- 
nance. The paffions of meri are. only fo 
dangerous becaufe every thing' con^ 
fpires to give them a bad direftion. 

Nature does not make men either good 
or wicked ; * ftie makes machines more or 
lefs a&ive, moveable, energetic ; flie gives 
them bodies, organs, temperaments of 
which their paffions and their defires more 
or X lefs impetuous are the neceffary confe- 
quences^ thefe paffions have always hap- 

* Seneca has faid with great rcafon, Erras fiexlf- 
times *vitia nobijatm nafci \ Jitpervenerunt^ ingefta funt, 
V. SiNSC : EpisT. Qi. QC. 124. 

pinels 
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pinefs for their objeft and their end; in 
confequence they are legitimate and na« 
tural, and can only be able 1^ be called 
bad or good, according to Ae influence 
which they have upon the beings of the 
human fpecies. Nature gives us legs 
proper to fuftain us, and iieceffary to trans- 
port us from one place to another, the care, 
af thofe who rear us ftrengthen them, 
habituate us to avail ourfelves of them, 
or to make a good or bad ufe of them. 
The arm which I have received from na^ 
ture is neither good nor bad 5 it is necef^ 
fary to a great number of the aftions of life s 
but the ufe of this arm becomes -a thing 
that is criminal, if I have contraSed 
the habit of ufing it, to rob or to aflaflinate, 
with a view to the obtaining the money 
which they have taught me from my 
infancy to defire, which the fociety in 
which I live renders neceflary to me, but 
which my induftry will enable nie to ob?. 
tain without doin^ an injury to my fellow 
man. 

The heart of man is a foil, which ao 
pording to its nature, is equally fuitable to 

Kka the 
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the ptoduftion of brambles, or of lifeful 
grain—of poifons or of agreeable fruitsy 
by, virtue of the feeds which they fliall 
have" fown in it, and the cultivation that 
they (hall have givaa it. In our infancy 
they point out to ils the objefts that. y^\ 
arc bound to eftimate or defpife — to ftek 
after or to avoid— to love or to hate. They 
arc our parents and our inftruftors wha 
render us good or ivicked^-'mfe or un- 
reafonable---ftudious or diflipated~folid or 
trifliag and vain. Their example and 
their difcourfe modify us throughout our 
whole life, teaching us which are the 
thing! that we ought to defire or fear ; we 
defire 'them and we impofe upon ourfelves 
the talk of obtaining them, according to 
the energy of our temperament, which al-. 
ways deckles the force of our pafliofis. It 
is then education which, in infpiring us 
with opinions or with ide&s, whether true 
or falfe, gives us the primitive impulfions, 
after which we aft in a manner either ftd-» 
vantageous or prejudicial to ourfelves and 
to others.' We brjog' nothing into the 
world with U8 whott we »re bor% bul 

the 
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'the neceffitf of conferving ourfelves, and 
of rendering our cxiftence happy ; in- 
ftruftion— example — confervation— the cus- 
toms of the world prefent Os with the 
rofeatos of ^procuring it; either real or ima- 
ginary, habit procures for us the facility of 
epiploying them,and we attach ourfelves moft 
ftrorigly to thofe which we judge the moft 
proper to fecure to us the poffeffion o# 
thofe objeds which we have been taught 
and learnt to defire. Whenever our cdil- 
cation— the examples which have been 
given us— the means which they have fur- 
nilhed us with, are approved of by reafon, 
every thing concurs to render us virtuous, 
habit ftrengthens thefe difpofitions in us,; 
and we become ufeful members of the fo- 
ciety, to which every thing ought to prove 
to us, that our durable well-being and feli- 
city is neceflarily allied. If, on the con- 
trary, our education — ouV inftitutions — t 
the examples which they have given us— r 
the opinions which they have fuggefted to 
us fVcMn our infancy, fliew us that virtue 
is ufelefs^ or contrary, and vice as ufeful and 
ffpf^urabte to pw peculiar happinefs, the^ 
z wc 
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yre (hall become vicious, and we ihall 
believe ourfelves interefted in injuring 
and rendering unhappy our affociates ; we 
fliall follow the general torrent ; we ihall 
xenounc^ this virtue, which will then no 
longer be for us any thing more than a 
vain idol, which will not be able to tempt 
^s to follow it or to adore it, when it fttail 
cxaft from us that we fhall immolate and 
facrifice at it$ Ihrine all thofe obje6ts 
which they have made us conftantly re-r 
gard and look upon as the moft dear to 
us, and the moft defirable. 

In order that man may become virtuous, 
it is abfolutely neceflfary that he fhould have 
an intereft, or that he fliQuld find advan- 
tages in pra£tifing virtue. It is 'ueceffary 
for this end, that education fliould give 
him reafonable ideas, that the public opi- 
nion, and that example fliould point out 
virtue to him as the object moft worthy 
of efteem; that government fliould faithr- 
f^lly recompeijfe and reward it ; that glory 
fliould always accompany the praftice of 
it ; that vice or crimes fliould be inva- 
riably and conft^ptly defpifed and pu^r 

niCM 
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niflied. Is then virtue in this fituation 
amongft us ? Does our education give us 
ideas that are juft and faithful, upon hap- 
pinefs, true notions upon virtue, difpofi* 
tions truly favorable for the beings with 
whom we live ? The examples which 
, we ' have before our eyes, are they fuitabie 
and proper to make us refpe£i: decency—* 
probity — honefty — goqd faith — equity 
' — innocence of manners---conjugal fidelity-s- 
cxaftitude in fulfilling our duties ? Reli-> 
GioN, which alone pretends to regulate 
our manners, does it render us fociable— 
pacific— humane ? Tha arbiters or fove- 
reigns of thefe focieties, are they faithful 
in recompenfing and rewarding thofe who 
have beft ferved their country, and in pu* 
nifhing thofe who have pillaged — who 
have robbed— who have plundered-^who 
have divided-i-who have ruined it ? Does 
juftice hold her fcales with a firm and fteady 
hand between all the citizens ? Do the 
laws not favor and fupport the ftrong againft 
the weak— THE Rich against the 
Poor— the happy againft the miferable ? 
In (hort, do we not fee crimes, frequently 

jufti.fied. 
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juftified, applauded or crowded with 
fuccefs, infolently and arrogantly triumph- 
ing over that merit which they diftiain, 
and over that virtue which they outrage ? 
Well then, in foeieties thus cbnftituted 
virtue can only be able to be heard by a 
very fmall number of peaceable citizens, 
who know how to value it and who en- 
joy it in fecret ; it is only a difgufting 
objeft for the others, who fee in it only 
the enemy of their happinefs, or the 
cenfpr of their peculiar conduft. 

If man, according to his nature, is ne- 
ceflitated to defire his well-being, he is 
equally obliged to love and cherifh the 
means ; it would be ufelefs, and perhaps 
unjuft, to demand that a man (hould be 
virtuous if he could not be fo without 
rendering himfelf miferable. Whenever 
vice renders him happy, he mufl: neceffe- 
tily love vice ; whenever inutility or crimes 
are honoured, recompenfed, and reward- 
ed, what intereft will he find in occupying 
himfelf with the happinefs pf his fellow 
creatuies, or in reftraining the fury of his 

paffions? In fhort whenever his mind is 

filled 
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filled with falfe ideas, and dangerous opi- 
nions, it follows of neceffity that his 
whole conduft will become nothing more 
than a long chain of errors, miftakes, and 
depraved aftions. 

They tell us that, the favages, in order ^ 
to flatten the heads of their childeoi' 
Iqueeze them between two boards, and 
by that means prevent them from taking 
the form which nature deftined for them. 
It is pretty nearly Ihe fame thing with 
all our inftitutions ; they commonly con- 
fpire to counteract nature — Xo conftrain-— 
to divert — to extinguifli the impulfions 
which (he has given us, and to fubftitute 
others in their place, which are the fource 
of all our misfortunes. In almoft all the 
countries of the earth the people are be- 
reft of truth, are fed with falftioods, or 
with marvellous chimeras ; they are treat- 
ed like thofe children, of whom the mem- 
bers are, by the imprudent cares of their' 
nurfes, bound up with little fillets, which 
deprive them of the free ufe of thefe mem- 
bers, which oppofe themfelves to their 
growth — to their activity — to their health. 

Vol.. I. L 1 Tlic 
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The religious opinions of men, h$!fp 
only for objeft to (hew them their fupremfe 
fcKcity in the illufions, for which they kindle 
their paflions ; and as the phantoms which 
they prefent to their imagination, a^e 
-not able to be confidered in the fame 
light by all thofe who contemplate them, 
Aey sure perpetually in difputes -concern- 
ing thefe fubjefils— they h^te one another— 
they perfecute each other — and frequently 
believe that they are doing wefl and 
right, in committing the greateft crimes 
for to fuftain their opinions. It is thus 
that religion befots men from their in- 
fancy—with vanity — with fanatacifm — with 
ftiry if they have an heated imagination i 
if on the 'contrary they are phlegmatic 
and flothful, they make men that are 
ufelefs to fociety ; if tJifty have aftivity, 
they make mad men frequently as cruel 
to themfelves as they are dangerous and 
incommodious to others. 

Public Opinion gives us every in- 
ftant falfe ideas of honour and of glory ; it 
attaches our efteem not only to ftivolbus 
advantages, but alfo to prejudicial and 

i« hnrtfyl 
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Koirtfut aflions, which example autho 
rifes — which arc confecSated by prejudices 
^ which habit prevents us from feeirjg with 
the horror and the difguft ^t they merit. 
Indeed habit familiarises our mind with 
ths mod abfurd Weas — ^with the moft un- 
reafonablecuftoms~with the moftblameablt- 
aftiolis-^-with prejudices the moft contrary to 
die itvtecefts of ourfelve6> and to the fociety 
with which w^e Ifte* We only find firange 
-^^l^nfaar -^ defpicaSle -^ ridiculous, thofe 
opinions and objefts to whiuh we are not 
ourfelves accuftomed; there are cOimtries 
in which the moft laudable a£tions appear 
very blameable and very ridiculous, and 
where the moft black and diabc^cal aflions 
pafs for extremely honeft and rational 
Gondu^.^ 

• In fortie tfationS tfiey kill the old men, and th<r 
children ftrangle their fathers. The Ph^kicians and 
the Carthaginians immolated their children to their 
gods. The Europbans approve of duel8> and con^* 
fider thofe who refufe to cut the throat of another 
ia- the light of diftonoured men* The Spakiard$ 
9nd the Portuguese find it extremely honeilto btirn* 
«a*btretiCf The Swedes caflrate the poor unhappy 
9^oman Catholic prie!ft who. happens to be found inr 
Jb^ territory, Jh^ Christians think t^at it is very 

h i ^ legitimate 
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Authority commonly believes itfetf 
interefted in maintaining the received opi- 
nions ; the- prejudices and the errors which 
it judges to b^ nece&ry to the affurance 
and maintenance of its power, are ibf- 
tained by force which is never rationaL 
Princes filled therafelves with falfe ideas 
of happinefs — of power— of grandeur — ai^ 
of glory, are ftnrroimded with flattering 
CQurtierS, . who are interefted in never . un- 
^teceiving tiiekr maftCTs ; thefe contemp- 
tible men only ^ave a knowledge of vir- 
tue that they may outrage it, and by dcT 
grees they corrupt the people, who fee 
themfelves obliged to lend themfelves to 
the vices-* apd debaucheries of the great, 
find who make to themfelves a merit of 
imitating them in all their irregularities, 
A Court is the true focus of the cor- 

ruption of the. people, 

Here is the true fburpe of moral evD. 
It is thug that every thing confpires to 

legitimate to cut throats fin* their opinions* In fome 
countries the women prdftitute themfelvof^ without 
dtihonor. The Laplandbr prefents his wife to tho 
embraces of a ftrangcr, &c. &Cr &c. 

render 
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render men vicious — to give fatal impul- 
fion« to their fouls, from whence refults 
general confufion in fociety, who become 
unhappy by the mifery of almdft all . the 
members who compofe it. The ftrongeft 
motive powers accord to infpire us with 
paffions for futile objefts or indifferent to 
ourfelves, and which become dangerous 
to our fellow creatures, by the means 
which we are forced to employ to pro- 
cure them. Thofe who are charged with 
the care of guiding us, either impoftors or 
the dupes of their prejudices, forbid us 
to liften to reafon; they make truth ap- 
pear as dangerous to us, and error as ne- 
ctary to our well-being in this world and 
the next. In ftiort, habit ftrongly at- 
taches us to our irrational opinioHS — to 
eur dangerous inclinations — to our blind 
paflion for ufelefs or dangerous objefts. 
Here then is the reafon why the moft part 
of mankind find themfelves neceffarily 
deternlined to evil. Here then is the 
reafon why the paffions inherent in our 
nature, and neceffiiry to our confervation, 
]iecome the inftruments of our deftruc- 

tion. 
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lion, and thofe of the fociety whfcfe 
they ought to conferve. Here then i3 
the reafon why fociety becomes a ftate 
of warfare, aad does nothiag but brin^ 
together enemies— -^avious and atwa^si 
rivals for the prize. If {omi^ vktucHi^ 
beings, find themfelvea atnongft us, i^tf 
Hiuft paly fearch fc^ them in the veiy 
jtoall number of thofe, who- bcMrn. witk 
a, phlegmatic temperament, and- modtey 
rat^ paffions*, dp not defire, or defiri^ 
vejy feebly, thofe objqSs with w^Jiicht 
their affociates are continually iaebri- 
ated. 

Our nature, diverfly cultivated, decides 
upon our faculties,, as well corp€»rea3 as ii^; 
te^etlual — ^uposi o^ qualities .as well oaocal 
as phyfical, A paan who i^ fanguine arul 
robuft, muft have ftrong paflSons ; b iri^ 
lious ajjd melancholy man will have fan- 
taftical and gloomy paflions ; a man of ^ 
gay and fprightly imagination will have 
chearful paflions ; a man in whom phlegm 
abounds, will have gentle paflions and 
flighjtly violent. It is upon tihte equilibriiimiof 
the: bumogjs that appears- to depend the^' 

ftate 
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ftate of thofe whom we call VtRTtrorsj 
their temperament appears to be the 
produce of a combination in which the 
elements or principles balance themfelves 
with fufficient precifion, fo that no one 
•pafEon carries more trouble than another 
into the machine. Habit as we have feen, 
is ^the nature of man modified, this fur- 
niflies the matter ; education — domeftic 
and national maimers*-^xamplc, &c. give 
it the form ; and of the temperament 
which nature prefents to thcm^ they make 
men — reafonabk or irrational -^fanatics 
or heroes— enthufiafts for the public weal 
or unbridled criminals — * men ^enlightened 
or ftupid— wife men fmitten with the 
advantages of virtue, or libertines plunged 
into every kind of vice.. All the va- 
rieties- of the moral man depend upoa 
the diverfe ideas which arrange them- 
felves and combine themfelves in the 
brain, various by the intervention of 
the fenfes. The temperament is the 
produce of phyfical fubftances ; habit is 
the efFe£l of phyfical modifications; the 

opinions 
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opinions good or bad— true or falfe which 
arrange themfelves in the human mind» 
are never more than the efFefl of thofephyfi- 
cal impulfions which it has received by its 
fenfes. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 



OUR SOUL DOES NOT BRAW ITS IDEAS 
FROM ITSELF. IT HAS NO INNATB 
IPEAS. 



A; 



.LL that has preceded, fuffices to prove 
to us, that the interior organ which we call 
OUR SoiTL, is purely material. They 
have been able to convince themfelves 
of this truth, by the manner in which it 
acquires its ideas, after the impreflions 
which material objefts fucceflSvely make 
upon our organs, which are themfelves 
material; we have feen that all the fa- 
culties that they call Intellectital, are 
afcribable to the faculty of feeling ; we 
have alfo explained after the neceflary 
laws of a very fimple mechanifm, the dif- 
ferent qualities of thofe beings that they 
call Moral ^ it remains now for us to 
Vol. I. Mm reply 



1 
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reply to thofe who obftinately perfift in 
making the foul a fubftance diftingnilhed 
from the body» or of an effcnce' totally 
different from it ; they found this diftinc- 
tiQn upon this^ they pretend that 
this interior organ has the power o( draw- 
ing Its ideas from within itfelf; they 
will have it that man, when h© is borrt, 
brings with him ideas, which they have 
called Innate, after this marvellous 
notion*. They have then believed that 
the Soul enjoyed, by a fpecial privilege, in 
a nature where every thing is a)nne£ted, 
the faculty of moving itfelfi by itfelf, of 

* Some ancient philofophers h^^ve imagined to them- 
felves that the Soul contained originally the principles 
of feveral notions* or dot^rines : this is what the Stoics 
called ^r(?/tf^x,and the Greek mathematicians Kmvat ewowc- 
ScAUGEB. calls- them %opyra^ fanma t^wmtatjs. The 
Jews have a iimilar do6h'ine which they borrowed 
from the Chaldeans: their Rabbins taught that each 
Souly before being united to the feed that ought to 
form an infant in the womb of a woman, is confid^'d 
to the care of an ahgel, that cauies him to fee, and 
heaven and earth ajod hell ; all by the affiftance of 
a lamp, which extinguiftes itfelf as ibon as^th^ infant 
conys into the world. V. Gaulmin. ds Vixa bt 
Mo&7£ Mosis. 

creating 
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creating to itfelf ideas, of thinking of 
any objeft without being determined to 
it by any exterior obje£l, which in moving 
its organs, furnidBed it with the "image of 
the objeft of its thoughts. In coniequence 
of fhefe ♦pretenfions, which it is fufficient 
to expofe to refute, fome veiy able fpequr 
lators,.but prepoffefled' by their religious 
prejudices,; have gone fo far as to fay, that 
without model or prototype to aft on the 
fcnfes, the Soul was in a ftate of capa- 
bility to delineate to itfelf the whole uni- 
verfe ^nd the* beings that it contain^. 
Descartes and his liifciples ha^je affured 
us that the body went abfolutely for no 
thing in the fenfations or ideas of our 
foul, and that it could feel^-that it cguld fee 
—that it could underftand — ^that it could 
tafte— that it could touch eveii when there 
ftiould eKift nothing material or corporeal 
exteriorly to us. 

What fhall we fay of a Berkeley, whq 
has rtideavoured and ftrove to prove to us, 
that every thing in this world is only a 
chimerical illuiion j -that the whole univerfe 
exifts no where but in ourfelves and in 

Mitiz out 
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our imagination, and who renders the ex*- 
iftence of all things problematical by the 
aid of fophifms, infoluble to all thofe 
who maintain the doftrine of the fpiri- 
Quality ?)f the Sotil*. 



Mt 



* See .THE Discourses of Hvlas and Philo- 
widijs. Ncverthelcfe they cannot deny that the extra* 
vagant ideas of the bifhop of Cloyne, as well as the 
fyftepi of P. Malebranchb, (who faw cvei*y thing in 
God, or who maintained Innate Ideas), conned them- 
felvep extremely \yell with the extravagant and abfurd 
doftrine of the fpirituality of the jBouL The Theo- 
logians having imagined a fubftance entirely heteroge- 
ifeous to the body of man, to whom they hav^afcribej 
the honor of all his thoughts, the body is become fu- 
perfluous ; it were needful to fee every thing in itfelf ; 
)t was needful to fee in God ; it were needful that God 
became the intermediate, the common bond of the 
foul and^he body ; it were needful that the. whole uni- 
verfe, without excepting our own peculiar body, was- 
only a iiece%ry and varied dream^ the dream of a 
Qngle individual : it was needful that each man took 
himfelf for the whole, for the only being exifting, and 
pecefTary for God himfelf. In Ihort, it were needful 
that the moli extravagant and abfurd of lyflems (that 
of Berkeley) was the mod difficult to *be combatted. 
Ahfjfus^ Myjfum^ ittvocat. Biit^if man faw every thing 
in himfelf, or if he faw all in God, if God is the com- . 
xp6ff bond of thp foul and the body, from whence com^s 
fp many felfe ideas, fo many errors with which the hu- 
*■ ' '■' man 
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To juftify fuch monftrous opinions, they 
tdl us that the ideas are the only obje&s 
of thought. But in the laft analyfis, thefe 
idea^ can only be able to come to us from 
exterior objefts, which in afting upon our 
fenfes have modified our brain, or the .jna- 
terial , beings contained within the inte* 
rior of our machine, that make fon% 
parts of our body experience thpfe fenfa- 
tions which we perceive, and that fur- 
nifh us with ideas which we relate well or 
ill to the caufe that moves us. Each idea 
is an effeft, but however diffidalt it may 
be to recuf to the caufe, can we be able 
to fuppofe that it is not afcribable to a 
caufe ? If we are only able to have 
ideas of material fubftances, how can we 
be able to filppofe that the caufe of our 
ideas can poffibly -be Immaterial ? To 
pretend that man, without the aid of ex- 
terior objeSls and of fenfes, can be 

man mind fills itfelf? From whence comes thofe 
opinions, which according to thefe Theologians, are fo 
difpleafing to God? Could they hot demand of 
P. Malebranche, if it waa in God that Spinosa was 

z\>\e to fee his fyflem ? , , 

able 
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able to have ideas of the univerfe, is to 
fay> that a blind man is in a capacity to 
form a true idea of a pifture reprefenti<igf 
fome hGt of which he has never heard 
Spoken. 

It is very eafy tp fee Ae fource of thofe 
errors into which men, otherwife very pro- 
found and very enlightened, have fajlea 
.when they have been willing to fpeak of 
out foul and of its operations. Obliged by 
<heir prejudices, or by the fear of com- 
batting the opinions of an imperious The-r 
clogian, they have become the advocates 
of the principle, that this foul was a purb 
Spirit, an immaterial fubftance, of aii 
eflence extremely different from the body^ 
or from every thing that we fee : this 
granted ; they * have never J been able to 
conceive how material objefts, grofs and 
corporeal organs were capable of aftingupoa 
a fubftance, that was not at all analogous to 
them, and modify it in carrying to it ideas j 
in the impoffibility of . explaining this pha&- 
nomehon, and feeing however that 
the foul had ideas, they concluded that this 

foul 
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foul muft draw them from itfelf, and not 
from the beings of whom, according to their 
bypothefis,; they couki toot be able to con- 
ceive the manner in which they afl:e4 
ijpon it ; they imagined to themfelvcs theti 
that all the modifications of this foul were 
due and afcribable to its own peculiar 
energy, were imprinted on it from the mor 
ment of its formation, by the author of 
tiature, who Was immaterial like itfelf^ ajod 
did not depend in any manner upon Ife* 
beings ef which w:e have a knowledge* or 
which a£l upba us by the grofs n^ans of 
our fenfes. 

. There is however . fome phaBnomsetaJa 
which^ confidered Superficially, appear to 
fupport the opinion of thefe philofophers, 
ind to announce in the human foul the 
faculty of producing in itfelf ideas, with- 
out any exterior aid; thefe are Dreams^ 
in which our interior organ, deprived of 
objects that move it vifibly, does not however 
ceafe to have ideas, to be put in aftion, and 
to be modified in a manner fuflBciently fen- 
fible to have *n in&uence even on our body. 
But if they will onjy refleft a little, they 

will 
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will find the folution of this difficulty ; we 
fhall fee that, even during fleep, bur 
brain is fumilhed with a multitude of 
ideas that the eve or the day before has 
ftocked it with ; thefe ideas were con- 
veyed to it by exterior and corporeal ob- 
jects, which have modified it; we fhall 
find thefe modifications renew themfelves 
in it, not by any fpontaneous or volun- 
tary motion on its part, but by a chain of 
involuntary movements, that take place 
in the machine, and which determine or ' 
excite thofe that are made in the brain ; 
thefe modifications renew themfelves with 
more or lefs exaftitude or conformity to 
thofe which it had anteriorly experienced. 
Soijietimes in dreaming we have memory 
and then we retrace to ourfelves faith- 
fully th<e objefts which have ftruck us ; 
at other times thefe modifications renew 
themfelves without order, without con- 
neftion, or differently from thofe which 
real objefts have before excited in our in- 
terior organ. If in a dream, I believe I fee 
a friend, my brain renews in itfelf the mo- 
difications or the ideas which this friend 
' • I had 
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had excited in it, in the fame order that 
they arranged themfelves when my eyes did 
really fee him, this is no more than an 
efFe6l of memory. If in my dream I be- 
lieve I fee a monfter which has no iftodel 
in nature, my brain is modified in the 
fame manner that it was by the /pai!tiou* 
lar and detached ideas, of which it then 
does no more than compofe an ideil 
whole, in affembling and in affociating 
ridiculoufly the fcattered ideas that were 
configned in it ; and then in dreaming I 
have ima^nation. 

Thofe dreams that are troublefome, exh 
travagant, whimfical, unconnefted, are 
commonly .the efFe6i of fome >cQnfiifiG%t in 
our machine, fuch as a painful uidigeftjpn; 
— an over-heated blood— a prejudicial jfen 
mentation, &c. &c. ; thefe material caufes 
excite in our bodies diforderly motion, 
wrhich prevent the brain from being moT^ 
dified in the fame manner that it had 
been the day before ; in confequence of 
-this motion, fo little regulated, the brain 
itfelf is troubled, it does not repeljent tq 
itfelf, its ideas but confufedly an4 without 

Vol. I. Nn con-» 
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connexion. Whtn in a dream I believe 
I &e a SPHINX*, either I have &en the m^ 
preientation of one whenr I was awake, 
€0" elic die irregularity of the motion of 
my brain is the caufe \Mhy it combiner 
ideas or parts, from which thei? ref\ilts a 
whole without model, or of which the 
parts are not made to be united. It is 
thus* that my brain combines the head 4^ 
^ woman, of w3iich it has the idea, with 
Ae body of a lionefs of which it has like* 
wife the idea. In this my head a6ts in 
the fame manner as when by ajf^y defe6t 
in the organ my diibrdered imagina- 
tion paints to me fgme ol:^e6ts notwithr 
ftanAing I am awake. We .dream fire- 
gu^nttiy without bemg afleep ; our dreams 
nevet prodiwe any thing fo flrange btrt 

' ' ' " . . " . . 

* Sphinx, a poetical being, defcribed by the poets 
ks a monftrous hag or witch near Thebes, fuppofed to 
have a head and face like a woman, a body like a dog, 
liriti|[6 like IbtxKi, ^avd claws like a Ron ; who put Ibrth 
|i^d($s,aQ<i| IfSl^ tiiofe ly^ho couM not expp^d <^ie$i^ 
^^ ft4iLJ5Y'8 DiCTJONwi ay : according tqSjH bi^b^an, it 
was ^n £|gyptian nionfler, fapaous in that countiy, aixd 
luppofed* to have the fec€ of a virgin, and bo.dy pf a lipn, 
fee brst^lCTttmAK^. 
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that it Tias fome rcfeliiblance with thfe 
objeQs which have afted upoij xmr fenfes, 
or which have ^carried ideas to our brain. 
The watdhful Theol0gi5ttis have mtn" 
pofed, at Aeir leifiire, and in their wabin|j 
hours, thofe phantoms of which they avatt 
themfelves to terrify and frighten men; 
thfey have done no more than affembled 
the fcattered traits which ther havfi found 
in the moft terrible beings of our fpecies:; 
itt exaggerating the powers and the rights 
of tyrants whom we know, they have made 
gods before whom we tremble. ^ 

They fee theh that dreams, far from 
proving that our foiil a6Js by its own pe- 
tuliar energy, or draws it ideas from its 
own receffes, prove on the contrary jhat 
in fleep it is totally paffive, and that jit 
does hot x^enew its modifications,- but ao- 
cofdmg to the involuntary confufion which 
phyfical caufes produce in our body, of 
which every thing (hews us the identity and 
the confubftantiaKty with the foul. That 
whith appears to have led thofe who have 
niaintained that the font drew its ideas 
from itf^lf iato a miilake, k this, that they 

N n s; have 
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have regarded thefe ideas as if they were 
Teal beings, whilft they are no more than 
the modifications produced • in us by ob- 
jcfts that are ftrangers to our brain ; they 
are . thefe obje£ls who are the true models 
or the archetypes to which it is neceffary 
to recur ; here then is the fource of their 
errors. 

. In the < man who dreams, the Soul does 
not aSt more by itfelf than it does in the 
man who is drunk, that is to fay, modi- 
iied by fome fpirituous liquor ; or than it^ 
does in the fick man who is delirious, 
.that is to fay, modified by thofe phyfical 
caufes that trouble his machine in the 
performance of its funftions ; or in fliort, 
than it does in him whofe brain is difor- 
dered; dreams, like thefe diflferent ftates, 
only announce a phyfical diforder, in the 
human machine, after which the brain does 
not slQl in a pre<?ife and regular mode : this 
confufion is afcribable to phyfical caufes, 
fuch as the aliments — the humours — the 
combinations the fermentations, but little 
analogous to the falutary ftate of man, by 
which the brain is nefifeffarDy troubled, 

when- 
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whenever his body is agitated In in extra- 
or4inary manner. 

Thus do not let us believe that our Soul 
afts by itfelf or without caufe in any one 
inftant of our exiftence ; it is conjointly 
with our body fubmitted to the impref- 
iions of beings who aft in us neceflarily 
and according to their properties. Wine 
taken in too great a quantity neceflarily 
troubles our ideas^ and makes a confu- 
fiori in our corporeal and mental func- 
tions. 

If there exifted in nature a being truly 
capable of moving itfelf by its own pecu- 
liar energy, tl^at is to fay, to produce mo- 
tion independant of all the other caufes, 
fuch a being would have the power of 
flopping by itfelf, or of fufpending the 
motion of the univerfe, which is only 
an immenfe and uninterrupted chain of 
caufes connefted the one with the other, 
afting and re-afting by neceflary and im- 
mutable laws, laws which cannot be able 
to be changed or fufpended without the 
eflences and properties d( every thing 
were changed or even annihilated. In 

the 
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the general fyftem of the world, we o6ly 
fee a long feries of motion received tod 
communicafcd one after the other by 
bckig* put in a capacity to aft thd 6tie 
ilpcni the other ; it is thxjts that eivery body 
h moved by fome body that (hikes it ; fKe 
concealed motion of our Soul, is to be afe 
tributed X6 cairfes concealed withirt Our* 
felv68 ; we believe that it moyes itfelf br 
Jtfeif, becaufc we do not fee the ^ings 
which' put it in motion, or becaufe wc 
fuppofe thefe motive powers incapable of 
producing the effeft$ that we fo much 
^mirc f but do we conceive more clearly 
•how a fpark in lighting gunpQwder, is^ 
capable of produckg" the terrible efFefti^ 
tixat we perceive ? The fource of our er- 
rors Come from this, that we regard our 
body as grofs and inert, whilft this body is a 
fenfible machine, whohas neceffartlyarao-^ 
pfientary conference the inftant that it receives 
jmimprefBoA, and who has the confcience of 
Mb by the memory of impreffions fuc» 
eeffively experiericed ; memory, who re- 
viving an impreffion anteriorly received, cm: 
detaixung it as fixed, or caufing an impreffion 

which 
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whick it receives to remain, whilft it sdC* 
fpciates to it another, then a third, &c, &c^ 
gives all the mechanifm of RiAsoNiNG, 

An idea, which is only an impercepti^ 
ble inodtdcation ^ our brain, ^ives p\zf 
to the organs of fpeech, which is fliewa 

• by the n)otion thfit it excites in the tongne j^ 
Ais in its turn breeds i(ieas, thoughts, paf» 
fipns in the beings provided with organi 
(\jfceptible of receiving analogous tnotion^ 
in confequence of which, the wills of a 
great number of men caufe their combined 

' efforts to produce a revolution in a ftate, 
or even to have an influence over our 
entire globe. It is thus that an Al£s> 
ANDER decided the fate of Asia ; it h 
tl«is that Majiompt changed the face of 
the earth J it is thus that imperceptible 
eautes pr<^uce the moft terrible and moft 
ejctended effefts, by a feries of neceflar/ 
notion imprinted on the l»:ain of man« 

TiiQ difficulty' of comprehending tli^ 
effects of the foul of man has made him 
attribute 4a it the incomprehenfihle qua-: 
Kties that we have examined^ By tl^ aid 

of 
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of imagination and of thought this ibtil 
appears to quit our body, and to carry 
itfelf with the grcateft eafe and f;^cility 
towards the moft diftanf objeQs; to run 
over and to approach, in the twinkling of 
an eye, all the points of the univerfe : they 
believe then that a being, fufceptible of 
fuch rapid motions muft be of a nature 
very different from all the others ; they 
perfuade themfelves thM this foul really 
does travel over all the immenfe road ne- 
ceffary to fpring forward to thefe diverfe 
objefts; they did not fee that to do it in 
an inftant it had only to run over itfelf 
and to approach ^he ideas cpnfigned in it 
by the means of its fenfes. 

Indeed it is never by any other means 
than by our fenfes that beings are known 
to us or produce ideas in us ; it is only in con- 
fequence of motion given to our bcJdy, that 
our brain modifies itfelf or that our foul 
thinks, wills, and a6ls. , If as Arijsto- 
TLE has faid,. more than two thoufand 
years ago, nothing enters into our mind but by the 
way of our fenfes, every thing that conies 

I out 
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ttUt of but ftiind miift find * fbiiie fenfi- 
ble objeft to Which it can be able to ti- 
attach its ideks, whether ittimediately, 
fuch as a Man^ a Tre£> a BittD, &g. (Jr 
in the laft analyfis or decompofition, fuch 
as Plsasu&e, HAPi^tJJiSs^ VtcE^ Viit- 
TiTE, &c. Now every timiEf that a word 
«r its idea does not furnilh any fenfiblfe 
obje^ to which they tmi bfe feibfe to rdate 
it, this word or this idea feas tome frorfi 
nothing, is Void of fenfe ; it would be 
needful to banifli the idea from his mind 
and the word from the language ; fihce it 
Signified nothing. This princi|)le is only 
the inverfe of the axiom of Aristotle : 

* This principle fo true, fo luminous^ fo important, 
"by thfc confcqucnccs which neceffarily flow ftoth it, 
has been developed and placed in ^dl its lufir^bythe 
Anonymous writer who has fiimifhed the Ewcyclo- 
PiB.x>iA, meaning the French edition^ with the articles 
Incomprehensible, and by the Philosophy of 
Locke ; there can be nothing read that is mofe ra- 
tional, more philofof^icaJ, and more proper to 
cxtcttd the ijpher^ of ideas and of truth, than what thts 
wife anonjmtous author fs^ upon this fubje^, in the twt> 
articles which I have mentioaed, and to which I refer 
the reader, that I may not multiply too much the quo* 
tations. 

Vol. I, O o the 
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the direft is evident, it muft be then that 
the inverfe fhould be fo like wife. 

How comes it that the profound Locke, 
who, to the great regret of the Theolo- 
gians, has placed the principle of Aris- 
totle in the cleared point of view; and 
how is it that all thofe, who like him, 
have recognized the abfurdity of the fyC- 
tern of Innate Ipeas, have not drawn 
the immediate and neceffary confequences ? 
How is it, that they have not had the cou- 
rage to apply this principle, fo clear, to all 
the chimeras with which the human mind 
had been fo long and fo vainly occupied ? 
Have they not feen that their principle 
fapped the foundation of this Theology 
which never occupies men, but with ob- 
je£ts inacceflibte to the fenfes, and of which, 
confequently, it is impoffible they fhould be 
able to form to themfelves any ideas ? But 
prejudice, when it is every where held 
facred, prevents our feeing the moft finiple 
application of the moft evident princi- 
ples ; in religious matters the greateft men 
are frequently no more than children, in- 
capable 
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cfapable of forefeeing and of deducing 
tiie confequence of their own principles ! 

Locke, and all thofe who have adopted 
his fyftem, fo demonftrable, or the axiom of 
Aristotle, ought to have concluded frotti 
it, that all the marvellous beings with 
Tvhich Theology occupies itfelf, are mere 
-chimeras; that the Spirit, or fubftance, 
without extent and immaterial, is only an 
abfence of ideas ; in ftiort, they ought to 
have felt that this ineffable intelligence 
that they have placed at the helm of the 
world, and of which our fenfes are not able- 
to prove neither the exiftcnce, nor the 
qualities, is a being of the ipiagination. - 

The moral philofpphers ought, for the 
fame reafon, to have concluded that, what 
they call Moral Sentiment, Morax^ 
Instinct, innate ideas of virtue, anterior 
to all experience or to the effefts good or 
bad which refult to us from it, are chime- 
rical notions, which, like a great many 
others, have only theology for guarantee 
ajrid for bafe,* Before we can judge we, 

* It is upon this theological or imaginary, bafi^i 
that a great number of philofophers have pretended to 

O ^ U>m\ 
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muft feel, we nmft compare before we caa 
b^ able to dift^ng^ifla the good froo^ the 

evil 
To v»deceive oiirfelves with refpeft to 

l^fiiATE i4§»5 or i3(iodi$eation3 imprmted 

on ^ur fou} at the moment of it3 birth j 

it is oj^y neceffary to reeur to their fqurce, 

qnd we fh^l then fee, that thofe whieh ar^ 

ffimillar to u«, and which are as it were 

identified with ourfelvea, have come to \ia 

% ih^ means of fome one of our fenfea, 

i^c ft)metime« engraven with great diffii- 

^u}ty In our brain, have never been fixed, 

^nd have perpetually varied in us: we fhall 

fee that thefe pretended inherent ideas of 

found marali, which, ^ wc flull prQve m the f if* 
TEBNTH Chapter, Second Volurpe, can only be 
founded upon the intereft, the wants, the well-being of 
man, known by the cxpcricnee of which nature has 
r^odered us fuiteprible. MoraU Is a icience of fsi^s ; 
it i« to reofter thfm qncertftin, to foqnd them upon 
hypol|i^(is of whi^b cu^ fenf^i cs^wot be abl^ tp prpv^ 
the reality, and upon which pien will difpute withqut 
end becaufe they will never underftand them. To fay 
that the ideas of morals are Jnnatb, or the effed of 
Instinct, is. to pretend that a man knows how to read 
bfefor^ he'hasleari]^ the letteijs of the alphabet. 
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eur foul are the effefts of education, of 
example, and above all of habit, which by 
reiterated nK)tion, have caufed our brain 
to familiarize itielfwith fyften^s, and af- 
fociate its ideas, perfpicuous ot confufed, in 
^ certain manner. In a w^ord, we take 
for innate ideas, thofe of which we forget 
the origin J we recal to ourfelves no more, 
peither the precife epoch, nor the foccef- 
five circumftances, when thefe ideas were 
coniigned in our head 5 arrived at a cer- 
tain age, we believe we have always 
had the fame, notions; our memory 
charged then with a multitude of expe- 
rience or of fa£ts, recals to us no more 
or can no longer be able to diftinguifli 
the particular circumftances which have 
contributed to give our brain its . mode of 
bmg and of thinking, its afitual opinions. 
Not one of us recolleft the firft time that 
the word Gop, for example, ftruck his 
ears-^the firft ideas that it formed in him — 
the firft thoughts that this found produced 
in him : neverthelefs it is certain that from 
thence we have fearched in nature for 
feme being to whom to relate the ideas 
/ which 
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whicb we have fbrmect to otlrfelves, or 
fliat they have fuggerted to us : accuftomed 
ever fince to hear God continually fpoken 
of, thofe perfons, othervvrife the moft en- 
Bghtened, have fometimes regarded his idea 
as if it were infufed by nature, whilft it is 
vifibly to be attributed to thofe delineations 
of it, which our parents, or our inftrudlors 
have made t6 us, and which we have in 
confccpience modified according to our 
Jiarticular organization and circumftances ; 
it is thus that each makes to himfetfa God, 
of which he is himfelf the model, or which 
be modifies in his own manner*. 

Our ideas of morals, although more real - 
than thofe of theoJogy, are not however 
more than thefe. Innate Ideas; the 
moral fentiments or the judgment that we 
ibrm upon the will and the aftions of men, 
are founded upon experience^ which alone 
can be able t^ make us know thofe which 
are either ufeful or prejudicial — virtuous 
or vicious— honeft or diftioneft — worthy of 
efteem or of cenfure. Our moral fenti- 

* See Chapter the Fourth, Second Part, Thiri> 

Volume. 

ment* 
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raents are the fruits of a multitude of ex- 
perience, fr^uently very long and ycxj 
complicated. We gather them with time, 
they are more or lefs exa& by reafon of our 
particular organization, and the caufes 
which modify it, in the end we apply tlus 
experknce with more or lois facility ; this is 
wh^t is to be attributed to the habit of 
judging. The • celerity with which we 
apply our experience, when we judge of the 
moral afiions of men, is what they havfc 
called the Moral Instinct. 

That which they have called inftinft, m 
natural philofophy, is only the effeft of 
.fome want of the body, of fome a^traQ:ion 
or repulfion in men or in animals. The 
child that is juft born, fucks for a firfl: 
time ; they put into its mouth the nipple 
of the bread, by the natural analogy that 
is found between the nervous tufts with 
which his mouth is lined, and the milk which 
flows from the bofom of the nurfe ; by the 
nipple of this breaft, the child preffes this 
part to exprefs the liquor appropriated 
to nourifh it in its tender age ; from all 
this there refults experience for the infant; 

prcfently^ 
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prefently the ideas of a nipple, of tnilk^ttitJ 
of pleafure affociatethemfelves in his brain j 
and every time that he perceives the iiij>- 
ple, he feizes it by mftinft and puts it With 
promptitude to the ufe fof which it is def- 
tined* 

What has been faid will be able alio 
to make us judge of thofe prompt and^fud- 
den fentiments which they have defigfiiated 
tinder the name of tkt force of bloou. 
Thofe fentiments of love which fathers 
and mothers have for their childten, and 
which children, when well born, have for 
their parents, are not by any means in- 
nate fentiments, they are the effe£l of 
experience, of reflexion, of habit in fen- 
fible hearts. Thefe fentiments do not 
fubfift in a great number of the beings of 
the human fpecies. We fee but too often 
tyrannical parents occupied in making 
themfelves enemies of their children, who 
appear only to have been formed to be 
the victims of their irrational caprices. 

From the inftant in which we commence, 

until that in which we ceafe to exift, we 

feel — we zte moved either agreeably or 

I ^ dif. 
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difagreeably — ^we colle£l fa6ts — we gather 
experience, which produce ideas that are 
either chearful or unpleafant in our brain : 
not one of us has this experience prefent 
to the memory, or does not reprefent to it 
the whole thread ; it is however this 
experience that dire£ls us mechanically, 
or without our knowledge, in all our ani- 
ons ; it is to defignate to ourfelves the ce- 
lerity with which we apply this experi- 
ence, of which frequently we have loft 
the connexion, and of which we cannot 
fometimes render an account to ourfelves, 
that we have imagined the word in- 
stinct ; it appears to be the efFe6l of a ma- 
gical and fupernatural power to the greater 
number of men, it is a word void of fenfe 
for a great many others ; but to the philo- 
fopher it is the efFeft of a very lively 
feeling, and it confifts in the faculty of 
combining promptly a multitude of expe- 
rience and of ideas extremely complicated. 
It is want that caufes the inexplicable 
inftindl that we fee in animals, whom they 
have without reafon deprived of a foul, 
whilft they are fufceptible of an infinity 
- Vot.I. Pp of 
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of anions, which prove that they think--=^ 
that they judge — 'that they have me«iory— 
that they are fufceptible of experience^ — ^ 
that they combine ideas— that they appjy 
them with more or lefs facility to fatisfy 
thofe wants which their particular orga- 
nization engenders in them, in (hort that 
they have paflions, and that they are capa- 
ble of being modified.* 

We know the embarrafsments that ani- 
mals have thrown in the way of the par- 
tizans of spirituality. Indeed in 
allowing them to have a fpiritual foul they 
have been fearful of elevating them to the 
condition of human creatures ; on the other 
hand in not allowing them to have fouls they 
have authorized their adverfaries to refufe 
it in like manner to man, w^ho thus finds 
himfelf debafed to the condition of the 
animal. The Theologians have never 

* It is the very height of folly to refufe the intellec- 
tual faculties to animals, they feci — they have ideas — 
they judge and compare — they choofe and deliberate-*- 
they have memory — they fliew love and hatred, and very 
ft*equently their fenfes are much more acute thap qut 
own. Fish return periodically to the fpot where it is 
the cullom to throw them bread. 

knoAva 
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known how to draw themfelves out of this 
difficulty. Descartes believed that he 
folved it in faying, that beafts have no 
ibuls and were mere machines. It is very 
eafy to feel the abfurdity of this principle. 
Whoever confiders Nature without pre- 
judice, will eafily acknowledge, that there 
is no other difference betwixt the man and 
the beaft, than that which is to be attri- 
buted to the diverfity of their organiza- 
tion. 

In fome beings of our own fpecies, who 
appear to be endowed with a greater fen- 
fibility of organs than others, we fee an 
INSTINCT, by the affiftance of which they 
judge very quickly of the moft concealed 
difpofitions of perfons, by only infpefting 
the lineaments of their face. Thofe whom 
they call physiognomists, are only men 
of a more acute feeling than others ; who 
have made experience of which thefe, 
wi\ether by the coarfenefs of their organs, 
or by their littler attention, or by fome de- 
feat in their fenfes, are totally incapable; 
thefe laft do not believe in the fciencc 
of phyfiognomy, which appears to them 

Ppz to 
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to be entirely ideal. Neverthelefs it i^ 
certain, that the motion of this foul, which 
they have made fpiritual, makes impreflions 
extremely marked upon the body; thefe 
impreflions being continually reiterating 
themfelves, their image muft remain ; thus 
the habitual paflions of men paint them- 
felves upon their countenances, and ena- 
ble the attentive man, and endowed with 
an acute feeling, to judge very promptly^ 
of their mode of being, and even to forefee 
their aftions— their inclinations — their de- 
fires — their predominant paflions, &c. Al- 
though the fcience of phyfiognomy ap- 
pears to be a chimera to a great number of 
people, there are very few who have not 
clear ideas of a tender regard —of a cruel 
eye — of an auftere afpeft — of a falfe and 
diflimulating look — of an open counte- 
nance, &c. Acute and praftifed eyes ac-^ 
quire, without doubt, the faculty of dif- 
covering the concealed motions of the 
foul, by the vifible traces which they leave 
upon a countenance that th^ have conr 
tinually modified. Above all, our eyes 
very promptly undergo changes according to 

th§ 
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the motion that is excitjed in us ; thefe 
organs fo. delicate vifibly alter themfelves 
by the fmalleft ftiock that our brain expe- 
rience&i Serene eyes announce to us a 
tranquil foul ; wild eyes indicate to us a 
-difquiet foul; fiery eyes announce to us a" 
choloric^and fanguine temperament; fic- 
kle aiid incohftant eyes make us fufpe£l 
a foul alarmed or diflimulating. They are 
thefe different (hades, that, make a man 
praftifed and fenfible, and upon the fpot 
- he combines a multitude of acquired ex- 
perience, to form his judgment upon the 
perfon that he beholds. His judgment 
has nothing of the fuperrratural and of th^ 
marvellous ; fuch a man only diftinguifhes 
himfelf l)y the finenefs of his organs, and 
hy the rapidity with which his brain per- 
forms its funftions. 

It is the fame with fome beings of our 
own fpecies, in whom we fomCitimes find an 
extraordinary fagacity, which to the un- 
informed appears divine, and miraculous*. 

• It appears that the moft able pra<5lioners iii 
i^EDiciNE were men endowed with very acute 
ieelin^, fimilar to that of the phIsiognomists, by the 

afHitance 
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Indeed we fee men fuTceptible of appre^ 
ciating, in tbe twinkling of an eye, a mu!*- 
litiKk of circnmftances, and of fometimes 
fcrefeeing the moft diftant events; this ipe- 
cies of PEopHETic talent has nothing of 
itie fupematural in it; it indicates nothing 
more thaa experience, and an organixa^ 
tion cxtpemely delicate, which afibrds th^dii 
the capacity of judging with fteifity of 
csufes^ and of ftjrefeeing their veiydiftaAt 
fsSeSls. This faculty alfo finds hfelf n 
axximals, who, much better than snien, fbre^ 
fee the variationsf of the air^ and the 
fh^o^es of the weather. Biitirs have Been 
far a Icosg tinKf liie prophets and the 
guides of £evera> Nati^ms who pretend tQ 
be extremely enlfghteued. 

It is then to their organizatibn particu«* 
larly exercifed that we ought to attri* 
imte thefe maorvellous faculties that dif- 
tingtiiOi fome beings. To have rsr^ 
stiKcT only (igoifies to }udge promptly^ 
and without having occsifion to make a 

* - _ ^ 

affiftancc of which they could judge very promptly of 
inaladles, and could, draw with great facility their 

rognoftics* 
... m 

long 
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long ireafoning upon the fubjefl:. Our 
ideas upon vice and upon virtue are by 
no means innate ideas; they arc ac- 
quired like all others, and the judgmcntg 
tiaat we form are founded upon experience^ 
true or falfe, which depends upon our 
conformation and the habits that have tni>- 
fiified us. The infant has no ideas v^i- 
ther of the Divinity nor of virtue, it is 
from him who inftrufts him that he re* 
ceives thefe ideas ; he makes more €fr left 
ufe of them according as his natural orga^ 
nization or as his difpofitions have beea 
more or lefe exercifed. Nature gives u$ 
legs, the nurfe learns us hew to make ufe 
of them, their agility depends upon* their 
natural conformation, and upon the man- 
ner in which we have exercifed them. 

What they have called taste, in the 
fine arts, is only to be attributed in the 
fame manner to the acutenefe of our o^ 
gans, praftifed by the habit of feeing, of 
comparing, and of judging certain objefis: 
from whence refults, in f9me men, the fes- 
culty of judging very quickly, or of feizingi, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the whole and 

X its 
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its relations. It is by the force of feeing, 
of feeling, of experiencing objects, that we 
learn to know them ; it is by the force of 
reiterating this experience that we acquire 
the power and habit of judging with cele- 
rity. But this experience is by no means 
-INNATE in us; we have not made it be- 
-foric we were born, we cannot be able 
neither to think, nor to judg^, nor to have 
ideas before we have feeling; we cannot 
be able neither to love nor to hate— nei- 
ther to approve nor to blame, before we 
have been moved either agreeably or dif- 
agreeably. Neverthelefs, this is what thofe 
muft fiq)pofe, who . are willing to make us 
admit of innate notions, of opinions 
infufed by nature, whether in morals, whe- 
ther in theology, whether in any fcience 
that can poffibly be. That our mind may 
he able to think and to occupy itfelf with 
«n objeft, it is neceffary that it fliould be 
acquElinted with its qualities ; that it may 
have a knowledge of thefe qualities, it is 
DsacefTary that fome one of our fenfes 
Aould have been ftruck by. them; thofe 
objects, bf which we do not kiiow any one 

of 
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of the qualities are nullities, or do not 
exift for us. 

They will tell us, perhaps, that the uni- 
verfal confent of men, upon certain propo- 
sitions, fuch as the whole is greater than itsfiart^ 
jand all the geometrical demonftrations, ap- 
pear to fuppofe certain firft notions innate^ 
4K)t acquired. It may be replied that thefc 
notions are always acquired, and are the 
fruits of an experience more or lefs prompt, 
it is neceffary to have compared the whole 
with its part, before we can have been 
convinced that the whole is* greater than it* 
part. Men do not bring with them, when 
they are bom» the idea that two and two 
make four, but they are very quickly con- 
vinced of it. It is neceflary to have compared 
before the forming of any judgment whatever* 

It is evident that thofe who have fup- 
pofed innate ideas, or notions inherent in 
our being, have confounded the organi- 
zation of man, or his natural difpofitions, 
with the habit that modifies him, and the 
more or lefs aptitude that he has to make 
iexperience, and to apply it in hisjudg- 
inents. A man who has tafte in painting 

ypju. I. Qq has, 
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has, without doubt, brought with him into 
the world eyes more acute and more pene* 
trating than another ; but thefe eyes would 
by no means make him judge with promp- 
titude if he had not had occafion to ex^ 
ercife them ; much more in fome refpefts 
thofe difpofitions, which we call natural, 
cannot be able themfelves to be regarded as 
INNATE. Man is not at twenty years of 
age the fame that he was when he came 
into the world; the phyfical caufes that 
are afting continually upon him, neceffa- 
rily have an influence upon his organiza- 
tion, and fo order it that his natural dif- 
pofitions themfelves are not at one time 
what they were in another.* We every 
day fee children fliew to a certain age a 
great deal of wit, of aptitude to the fci- 
ences, and finifh by falling into ftupidity. 

* We think, " fays La IVJotte le Vaybr, quite 
•' othcrAvife of things at one time, than at another : 
f* when young than when old' — when hungry than 
♦* when our appetite is fatisfied — ^in the night than 
f* in the day — when pcevilh than when chearful. 
** Thus varying every hour by a thoufand other circum- 
" (lances which keep us in a perpetual inconftancy and 
M inftability," Sec the Scsfticax. BAwqjJBx, Page 17. 

We 
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W^ fee others who, after having (hewn in 
their infancy difpofitions but little favour- 
able, develope themfelves in the end, and 
aftoniih us by thofe qualities of which we 
have judged, them hardly fufceptible ; there 
comes a moment when^ their mind makes 
ufe of a multitude of experience, which it 
had amaffed without being perceived, and, 
to fay thus, without their knowledge. 

Thus, we cannot too often repeat, all 
the ideas — the notions-*-the modes of (being 
and of thinking in men are acquired. Out 
mind cannot aft and exercife itfelf but 
upon that which it knows, and it cannot 
be able to know well or ill only thofe things 
which it has felt. Thofe ideas that do 
not fuppofe out of us any material ob- 
je£l that is the model of them, or to whifch 
they are able to relate them, and which 
they have called abstract ideas, are 
only the modes in which* our interior organ 
confiders its peculiar modifications, of 
which it choofes fonie without refpeft to 
the others. The words which we employ 
to defignate thefe ideas, fuch as thofe of 

BOUNTY — of BEAUTY— of ORDER-^of JK- 

Q q 2 ; TELLI- 
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TELLIGENCE— of VIRTUE, &C. do ri6t of-' 

fer us any one fenfe if we do not relate 
them, or if we do not explain them hj thofe 
objects which our fenfes have ftiewn us to 
be fufceptible of thefe qualities, or to thofe 
modes of being and of a£ting which are 
known to us. What is it that reprefent* 
to me the vague word of beauty ; if I 
do not attach it to fome obje£l that has 
ftfuck my fenfes in a particular manner, 
and to which in confequence I have attri- 
buted this quality ? What is it that repre- 
fents to me the word intelligence, if 
I do not attach it to a determinate mode 
of being and of a£ting? Does the word 
\)Ri5ER fignify any thing— if I do not re- 
late it to a feries of aftions or of motion 
which affe£t me in a certain manner? The 
word VIRTUE, is it not void of fenfe if I do 
not apply it to thofe difpofitions of men 
which produce known effefts, different 
from thofe that are produced by other 
contrary difpofitions ? What do the words 
?AiN and-PLEAsuRE offer to my mind in 
the moment, when my organs neither fuf- 
fcr nor enjoy, if-it is not the modes, In 

which 
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^^rliicli I have feeen afFe£tai, of which my 
brain conferves the remembrance or the 
impreflSon, and which experience ha* 
ftiewn to me as ufeful or prejudicial. But 
when I hear - pronounced the words, spi- 
ritualitV, immateriality, incorpo- 
kALiTY, DIVINITY, &c. neither my lenfes 
nor my memory give me any afliftaiKre ; 
they do ndt furnifli me with any means of 
having an idea of thefe qualities, nor of 
the obje6b to which I ought to apply them ; 
in that which is not matter, I only fee va- 
cuum and emptinefs, which cannot be abk 
to be fulbeptible of any oipe quality. 

All the errors and difputes of men have 
their foundation in this, that they have 
renounced experience and the evidence of 
their fenfes to let themfelves be guided by 
notions which they h^ve believed infuseb 
or INNATE, although in reality they were 
only the effects of a diftempered imagina- 
tion, of prejudices in which they have been 
inftrufted in their infancy, with which ha- 
bit ha§ familiarifed them, and which autho- 
rity has forced them to conferve. Lan- 
guages are billed with abftraft words, tQ 

which 
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which they have attached confufed arid 
Vague ideas, and of which, when they come 
to examine them, they do not find any 
model in nature, nor any objeft to which 
they can be able to attach them. When 
they give themfelves the trouble to ana- 
lyze things, they are quite furprifed to find 
that thofe words which are continually in 
the mouths of men, never prfefent any 
fixed and determinate idea : we hear them 
without ceafing, fpeaking of spirits — 
of the SOUL' and its faculties — of the 
DIVINITY and its attributes — of dura- 
tion — of SPACE of IMMENSITY — : of 

INFINITY — ^of PERFECTION — of VIRTUE 
— of REASON — of SENTIMENT—of INSTINCT 

— of TASTE, &c. without their being able 
to tell US precifely, what they themfelves 
underftand by thefe words. Neverthelefs, 
the words do not appear to have been 
invented but for the purpofe of reprefent- 
ing the images of things, or to paint, by 
the afllftance of the fenfes, thofe known 
objefts that the mind is able to judge, 
appreciate, compare, and meditate. 

To think of obje£t$ that have not a£ted 

upon 
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upon any one of our fenfes, is to think of 
yrords, it is for the fenfes to dream ; it is 
to feek in our imagination for obje&s 
to which we can be able to attach them, 
' To aflign qualities to thefe fame objefts, is, 
without doubt, to redouble our extravar 
gance and folly. The word god, is def- 
tined to reprefent to me an obje£i that 
is not able to aft upon any one of my or- 
gans, and of which it is impoffible for me 
to prove neither the exiftence nor the qua^* 
lities ; neverthelefs, to fupply myfelf with 
the ideas that I want, my imagination, by 
the force of racking itfelf, compofes fome 
kind of a pifture, with the ideas or co- 
lours that it is always obliged to borrow 
from thofe objefts of which I have a know- 
ledge by my fenfes. in confequence, I 
paint to myfelf this god, under the chara6ter 
of a venerable old man. or under thofe of 
a puiffant monarch, or under thofe of an 
exafperated and irritated man, 8:c. They, 
fee that it is evidently man and fome of 
his qualities that has ferved for the model 
of this pi£ture. But if they tell me that 
this GOD is a pure Spirit— that he has no 

body-T^ 
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body— that he has no extent— that he i$ 
not contained in fpace-*-that he is beyond 
the nature that he moves, &c. Here 
then I am replunged into emptinefs, my 
mind no longer^knows upon what it me- 
ditates, it .no longer has any idea. Here 
then, as we fhall fee in the fequel, is the 
fource of thofe* unformed notions which 
men always make to themfelves upon the 
Divinity ; they annihilate it themfelve$ 
in confequence of affembling in it income 
patible qualities, and contradiftory attri- 
butes*. In giving him moral and known 
qualities, they make him a man ; in aflign- 
ing him the negative attributes of theor 
logy, they make ' him a chimera ; they 
deftroy all the antecedent ideas ^ they maka 
him a mere nothing. From whence it is 
feen, that thofe fublime fciences, whicl^ 
they have called theology, psycho- 
I.OGY f METAPHYSICS are become the 
mere fciences of words j morals and po- 
jfitics, which they too frequently infea, 

^ See the foitrth Chapter, Second Part, third Vo- 
I^>roe. 

t A Treatife of the Soul or Mind. 
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Iiave become for us inexplicable aenigmas, 
which there is nothing but the ftudy of Na- 
ture that can be able to expound to us. 

Men have occafion for truth; it con* 
fifts in a knowledge of the true relations that 
they have with thofe things that can be able 
to have an influence on their well-being : 
thefe relations are only to be known by 
the afliftance of experience ; without ex- 
perience there is noreafon ; without reafoix 
we are only blind men, who conduft our- 
felves by chance. But how can we ac- 
quire experience upon thofe ideal objefts 
which our fenfes can never be able nei- 
ther to know nor to examine ? How can 
we alTure ourfelves of the exiftence and 
of the qualities of beings, whom we cannot 
be able to feel ? How can we judge whe- 
ther thefe obje£fs are favorable or preju- - 
dicial to us ? How can we know that 
which we ought to love or hate, feek after 
or fly from — avoid or do ? It is however 
upon this knowledge, that our condition 
depends, in this world, the only one of 
which we have any idea; it is upon this 
knowledge that all morals is founded. 

Vol. I. R r From 
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From whence they fee, that caufing to in- 
tervene in morals or in the fcience of the 
certain and invariable relations, that fub- 
fift between the beings of the human fpe- 
cies, the vague notions of theology ; or in 
cftabU^ing thfefe morals upon chimerical 
beings, that exift no where but in out 
imaginations, they render thefe morals un- 
certain and arbitrary, they abandon them 
to the caprices of the imagination, they do 
not give them any folid bafis. 

Beings effentially different by their na- 
tural organization — ^by the modifications 
which they experience — by the habits 
which they contraft -*- by the opinions 
which they acquire, mull of necefTity think 
differently. The temperament, as we have 
feen, decides the mental qualities of men, 
and this temperament itfelf 'is diverfely 
modified in them 5 from whence it follows 
neceffarily that their imagination cannot 
poffibly be the fame, nor create to them the 
fame phantoms. Each man is a connected 
whole, of which all the parts have a necef- 
fary correfpondence. Different eyes muft 
fee differently and give ideas that arc 

extremely 
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extremely varied of the objefts they Ibok 
upon, even when thefe objefts are real. 
What muft it be then if the objefts do not 
aft upon any one of our fenfes ! All the m- 
dividuals of the fpecies have, in the grofs, 
the fame ideas of fubftances that a6t with 
vivacity upon their organs, they are all 
fufficiently in accord upon fome qualities 
that they perceive very nearly in the 
fame manner, I fay very nearly ^ becairfe the 
intelligence, the notion, the conviftion of 
any one propofition, however fimple, evi- 
dent and clear, they may fuppofe it, is not 
nor cannot be able to be rigoroufly the 
fame in two men. Indeed one man not 
being another man, the firft cannot be 
able tb have rigoroufly and mathematically 
the fame notion of unity for example, as 
the fecond ; feeing that an identical effect 
cannot be able to be the refult of two dif- 
ferent caufes. Thus when men are in ac- 
cord in their ideas— in their modes of think- 
ing — in their judgments — in their paflions — 
in their defires— in their taftes — their con- 
fent does not take its rife from their fee- 
ing or feeling the fame objefts precifely in 

Rrz the 
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the fame manner^ but very nearly in the 
fame manner^ aiid from that which their lan- 
guage is not, nor cannot be able to be fufii- 
cicntly abundant -in ihades, to defignate the 
iiaperceptible differences which is found 
between their modesof feeing and of thinking. 
Each man then hasy to fay thus, a language 
which is peculiar to himfelf alone,and this lan- 
guage is incommunicable to others. What 
accord can there then be able to be between 
them^whentheydifcourfewith each other of 
bekigs which they only know by their ima- 
:giaation ? Can this imagination in one indi- 
vidual ever be able to be the fame as in 
another ? How can they poffibiy un- 
clerftand themfelves, when to thefe fame 
beings they affign qualities, that are only 
to be attributed to the manner in which 
their brain is affeftcd ? 

To epc^ from a man that he Ihall think 
like us, is to exaO: that he fhall be orga- 
nized like us ; that he fhall have been mo- 
dified like us in every moment of his du- 
-ration ; that he fhall have received the fame 
temperament, the fame nourifhment, the 
-fame education s in a word, it is to exa£l 

that 
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that he fhall be ourfelves. For why do we 
not exaft that he fliall have the fame fea- 
tures? Is he more the mailer of his 
opinions ? His opinions, are they not the 
neceffary confequences of his Natm'e, and 
of thofe particular circumftances that 
have from his infancy^ neceffarily had an 
influence upon his mode of thinking 
and. of afting ? If man is a conne£ted 
whole, whenever a fmgle feature differs 
from our own, ought we not to conclude, 
that his brain cannot be able neither to 
think, nor to aflbciate ideas, nor to ima- 
gine or dream in the fame manner as our 
i>wn ? - 

The diverfity of the temperaments of 
men, is the natural and neceffarv fource 
of the diverfity of their paflions — of their 
taftes — of their ideas of happinefs— of their 
opinions of every fort. Thus this fame 
diverfity will be the fatal fource of their 
difputcs, of their hatreds and of their in- 
juftice, every time that they fhall reafon 
xipon unknown objects, to which they fliall 
attach the greateft importance. They will 
never underftaijd themfelves or each other 

in 
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in fpeakiiig either of a Spiritual Soul, or of 
an immaterial God, diftinguifhed from^ Na- 
ture ; they will ceafe from thence to fpeak 
the fame language, and they will never 
attach the fame ideas to the fame words. 
What fhall be the common ftandard to 
decide who is the man that thinks with the 
greateft juftnefs — who has the beft regulated 
imagination — whofe knowledge is the moft 
fure, when he agitates thofe objefts that 
experience cannot be able to examine, 
that efcape all our fenfes, that have no 
model, and that are above reafon ? Each 
man — each legiflator — each fpeculator — 
each people have always formed to them- 
felves diverfe ideas of thefe things, and 
each has believed that his own peculiar 
reveries ought to be preferred to thofe of 
others, which have appeared to him as 
abfurd-^as ridiculous — as falfe, as his own 
can poflibly be able to have appeared to 
them. Each holds to his opinions, be- 
caufe each holds to his peculiar mode of 
being, and believes that his happinefs de- 
pends upon his attachment to his prejudices, 
which h^ never adopts but becaufe be 

believes 
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believes them to be ufeful to his well- 
being. Propofe to a man to change his re- 
ligion for your's, he will believe that you 
are a madman ; you will do nothing 
more than excite his indignation and hi« 
contempt ; he will propofe to you in his 
turn, to adopt his own peculiar opinions ; 
after much reafoning, you will treat each 
other like two abfurd people, opiniated 
and ftubborn, and the fmalleft fool will 
be him who Ihall yield the firft. But if 
the. two adverfaries fliall heat themfelves 
in the difpute, which always happens, 
when they fuppofe the matter important, 
or when they would defend the caufe of 
their own felf love ; from thence the paf- 
fions Nlharpen themfelves, quarrels are pro- 
voked, the difputants hate each other, 
and finifti by injuring each other. It is 
thus that for futile opinions we fee the 
BRAMiN defpifed, and the mahomedAn s* 

hated, that we opprefs them and dif- 
dain them ; we fee the christian 
perfecute and burn the jew when he 
holds to his religion; we fee the christi- 
Aiis leagued together againft the incre- 
dulous. 
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dulous, and fufpend to fight for them \\\t 
cruel and bloody difputes that always fub*- 
fift between them. 

If the invagination of men was i\\6 
fame, the chimeras which they bring forth 
would be the fame every where ; there 
•would be no difputes between them if 
tliey all dreamt in the fame manner; they 
\rould fpare a great number, if their mind 
did not occupy itfelf but with beings pof- 
lible to be knowm, of which the exiftence 
•was proved, of which they were enabled 
to difcover the true qualities by fure and 
reiterated experience. The fyftems of 
PHILOSOPHY are not fubje£t to difputes, 
but when the principles which they con- 
cern are not fufficiently proved, by degrees 
experience, in pointing out the truth, puts 
an end to thefe quarrel's. There is no 
difpute between geometricians upon 
the principles of their fcience ; they only 
raife them when their fuppofitions are 
falfe, or the objefils too much complicated. 
The THEOLOGIANS liavc only fo much 
difficulty in agreeing between themfelves, 
but becaufe in their difputes they divide 

without 
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Without chafing* not known and exa- 
tnined propofitions, but prejudices with 
which they l^re imbued in their 
fducatiqn — in the fchools — inbooks^ 
^c. they are reafoning continually, not 
upon real objefts, or of which the exif- 
tence is demonftrated, but upon inoaginary 
beings^ of which they have never exa* 
mined the reality ; they found them, no* 
upon conftant fa^s— upon averred expe* 
rience but upon fuppofitions, deprived of 
(blidity. Finding thefe ideas of Jong 
llandiqg, and that very few people re- 
fufe to admit them, they take them fcff 
inconteftible truths, that they ought tp 
receive upon their being announced ; an4 
when they attach to them a great impor- 
tance, they irritate themfelves againft the 
temerity of thofe who have the audacity 
to doubt them, or even to examine them. 

If they had laid their prejudices afide, 
they had difcovered that, thefe objects 
which have given birth to the moft fhocking 
and bloody difputes amongft men, were 
chimeras, they had found that they were 
^ghting with e%ch other, ^nd cutting each 

Yql. h S s others- 
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others throats for words void of fenfe; or 
it leaft they had learnt to doubt them, 
and they had' renounced that dogmatical 
and imperious tone that would oblige men 
to unite themfelves in opinions. The 
moft fimple reflexion had (hewh them the 
neceflity of the diverfity of the opinions, and 
of the imaginations of men, which 4ep^nd 
neceflarily upon their natural conforma- 
tion diverfely modified, and which has ne- 
ceflarily an influence upon their thoughts— 
their wills, and their aftions. In fliort, if 
they had confulted morals and true reafon, 
every thing would have proved to the be. 
ings, that call themfelves reafonaWe, that 
they were made to think diverfely, with* 
out ceafing, for that reafon, to live peace- 
ably with each other, to love each other, 
to lend each other their mutual fuccours, 
whatever might be their opinions upoa 
thofe beings fmpoflible to be known, or 
to be feen in the fame point of view. 
Every thing would have convinced them 
of the uni^eafonable tyranny — of the un- 
jufl: violence — of the ufelefs cruelty of 
THESE MEN OF BLOOD, who pcrfecutc their 

I fellow 
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fell6w creatures to oblige them to mould 
ibemfelves to their own opinions ; every 
thing would have condufted mortals to 

MILPNESS— to INDULGENCE-— to TOLE- 

R^ANCE; virtues without doubt more evi- 
dently neceffary to fociety, than the mar- 
vellous fpeculations which divide them 
and frequency hurry them oh to cut the 

throats of the prctend^4 en^niies of thef^ 
revered opinions. 1 ^ 

They fee then of what ipportMice it is 
to MORALS tq exan^ine, thp ideas to which 
they have agreed to attach fo much worth j 
to whiqh, uppn thp. fantaftical and cruel 
orders of their guides, mortals are conti- 
nually facrificing their own peculiar hap- 
pinefs and the tranquillity of nations. 
Let man return to expeeience— to na- 
ture— to REASON, nor occupy himfelf any 
longer then, but with thofe obje£ts that 
are real and ufeful to his felicity. Let 
him ftudy Nature,'^ let hirfii ft udy himfelf ; 
let him learn to know the bonds which 
unite him to his fiUow preatures ; let hin^ 
break thofe fiflitious bonds that enchain 
him to phantoms. If his imagination vas 

S s 2 always 
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always occafion to feed itfelf with illu-- 
fions> if he remains ftedfaft in his opinions^ if 
his prejudices are dear to him, let him at 
leaft permit others to ramble in their 
own manner, or feek after the truth, and 
let him always recolleft, that all the opi- 
nions—the ideas— the fyftems— the wills, 
and the actions of men are the nectC- 
fary confequence of their temperamentssEi 
of their nature, and of the caufes whichr 
modify them, either conftantly or tranfi- 
ently, a truth which we Ihall again prove 
hi the following chapter, man is not 

MORE AT LIBERTY TO THINK TttAN T0^ 
ACT. 
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